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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


HE hostilities between China and the 
French have attracted some attention 
in this country, but not as much as the facts 


of the struggle warrant. The war means a 
determination on the part of the French 
to establish colonies in all parts of the 
world, and thus secure markets for home 
products even at the point of the bayonet. 
Of course those who take a calm, compre- 
hensive view of the situation realize that a 
great mistake is being made, and that many 
I 


millions of dollars and much blood will be 
wasted in the vain attempt to conquer a na- 
tion and compel it to take that which it 
does not require. France needs her men 


and money at home, where she can use 
them to advantage some day, and not fritter 
away her strength in idle and useless con- 
flicts like those which are now raging at 
Madagascar and China. 

* Let us take a hasty glance at the latter 
nation and see what it is like, and give some 
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account of its manners and customs, for a 
large portion of it is still unknown to for- 
eigners. 
The appearance of the Chinese possesses 
many of the characteristics of the Tartar, 
both nations being different branches of the 
same great family. The Chinese, however, 
are, as a rule, of a less determined and man- 
ly cast than the Tartars, and have about 
them a sort of effeminacy which accounts 
for the conquests suffered at their hands. 
One of the chief peculiarities in a China- 
' man’s appearance is his “tail.” This mode 
of dressing the hair was imposed upon the 
Chinese by the Tartars, and has remained 
in full force ever since. 

With the loyal Chinese the “tail” has be- 
come quite an institution, and they regard 
it with the same sort of reverence which is 

- felt by an Arab, a Turk, or a Persian for 
his beard. It is scarcely possible to punish 
a Chinaman more severely than by cutting 
off his “tail,” and, though he may supply 
its place with an artificial “ tail” curiously 
woven into the hair, he feels the indignity 
very keenly. Sometimes, when two men 
are to be punished severely, they are tied 
together by their “tails,” and exposed to the 
derision of the public. 

The “tail” bears some resemblance to 

the scalp-lock of the American Indian, but 
it includes very much more hair than is 
comprehended in the scalp-lock. The China- 
man shaves the hair from his forehead and 
round the temples, but leaves a circular 
patch of tolerable size, the hair of which is 
allowed to grow to its full length. Some- 
times, if the patch be not large enough to 
nourish a sufficient quantity of hair for a 
good “tail,” it is enlarged by allowing more 
and more hair to grow at each successive 
shaving. On an average, the head is shaved 
once in ten days, and no one would venture 
to go into good society unless the hair of 
his head was clean shaven. As for the 
face, he has so few hairs upon it, that he 
does not trouble the barber very much with 
his countenance. 

Owing to the position of the “tail,” a 
man cannot dress it properly without aid, 
and, chiefly for this purpose, the peripatetic 
barber has become quite an institution in 


China. All the materials of his trade are 
carried at the ends of a bamboo pole, which 
the barber carries in yoke fashion across his 
shoulders. When his services are required, 
he puts down his load, and arranges his 
simple apparatus in a few moments, and 
sets to work upon the cherished “tail” of 
his customer. 

Very little capital is required to set up a 
barber in trade. There is the razor, a most 
primitive triangle of steel, two inches long 
by one inch wide, which costs perhaps a 
dime if it be of the best kind. There is the 
linen strop which costs a cent, and a bam- 
boo seat and table, which costs perhaps two 
cents each. There is one expensive article, 
namely, the brass basin, but, as a rule, a 
Chinese barber can be well set up in trade 
at the expenditure of about a dollar, and 
can make a good living by his business. 
This sum includes a supply of black silk, 
wherewith to supplement the “tails” of his 
customers, and a few locks of real hair, with 
which he can supply artificial “tails” in 
cases where they are denied by nature. 
The customer always holds a sort of basin 
in which to catch the clippings of hair, 
These are preserved, not from any supersti- 
tious ideas, as is the case in many parts of 
the world, but are put aside for the hair 
collector, who makes his daily rounds with 
his basket on his back. The contents of 
the basket are carefully utilized. The long 
hair combed from women’s heads is sepa- 
rated and made into false “tails” for the 
men, while the short pieces shaven from 
men’s heads are used as manure, a tiny 
pinch of hair being inserted into the ground 
with each seed or plantlet. 

The hair of the women is not shaven, but, 
on the contrary, additions are made to it, 
While they are unmarried, it hangs down 
the back in a long queue, like that of the 
men; but when they marry, it is dressed in 
various fantastic forms. There is a very 
fashionable ornament in China called the 
butterfly’s wings. This is a quantity of 
false hair made in fanciful imitation of a 
huge butterfly, and fastened to the back of 
a woman’s head. Fashions, however, vary 
pin different parts of China, and even in the 
same locality the women are not tied to the 
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absolute uniformity which distinguishes the 
hair of the men. One mode of hair-dress- 
ing which is very prevalent makes the hair 
look very much like a teapot, the long 
tresses being held in place by a strong ce- 
ment made from wood shavings. 

Many of the Chinese of both sexes are 
remarkable for the great length to which 
they allow their nails to grow. This is sup- 
posed to be a sign of rank or literary occu- 
pation, inasmuch as the nails would be bro- 
ken by any laborious work. For this pur- 
pose, they are kept carefully oiled to pre- 
vent them from being brittle, and are further 
preserved by being enclosed in tubes which 
slip over the end of the finger. These tubes 


are sometimes of bamboo, sometimes of | 


silver, and a few of the most precious min- 
erals. 

The feet of the Chinese women are often 
more strangely decorated than their heads. 
A vast number of the women have their feet 
cramped by bandages into a state which 
renders them little better than mere pegs 
on which to walk, or rather totter. Itis not 
only the rich who are thus deformed, but 
the poorest often have their feet cramped. 
The operation is begun at a very early age, 
so that the feet of the full-grown woman 
may not exceed in size that of a child of 
five or six. Bandages are bound firmly 
round the foot in such a way as to force it 
into an arched shape, the heel being pressed 
forward and the ball of the foot backward, 
while the four middle toes are bent under 
the foot, and so completely squeezed into 
its substance that they almost lose their 
identity. In fact, the member is made 
artificially into a club foot, which, repugnant 
as it may be to our eyes, is the delight of 
the Chinese, who call it metaphorically by 
the name of gcelden lily. 

Fast walking is impossible with these 
feet, and running is out of the question, the 
women being obliged to support themselves 
by holding to walls or other objects, or to 
balance themselves by holding out their 
arms at right angles to their bodies. In- 
deed, even when walking quietly in the 
house, the woman generally leans on the vari- 
ous articles of furniture as she passes them, 
the act appearing to be instinctive, and one 


of which she is not conscious, Stairs are 
of course a difficulty in the way of golden 
lilies. Fortunately, there are not many 
stairs in a Chinese dwelling house, the liv- 
ing rooms of which are mostly on the 
ground floor. It is noticed that a small- 
footed Chinawoman can ascend stairs easily 
enough, but that she always holds by the 
banisters or wall as she descends. 

The deformity in question does not end 
with the foot. As the toes and ankles are 
deprived of motion, the muscles which work 
them, and which form the calf of the leg, 
gradually dwindle away for want of use, so 
that from the ankle to the knee the leg is 
scarcely thicker than a broomstick. 

Utterly hideous as is this deformity, it is 
coveted by all, and those who do not possess 
it try to look as if they did. This they 
achieve by making an artificial golden lily 
of wood, putting it into a fashionable shoe, 
and fastening the contrivance on the sole 
of the real and serviceable foot. Mr. 
Milne remarks that a nurse, if called up 
suddenly in the night, will make her appear- 
ance walking firmly on her full-sized bare 
feet, instead of hobbling along with the 
fashionable waddle which she has been ex- 
hibiting by day. Byasimilar ruse the boys 
who enact female parts on the stage imitate 
not only the feet but the peculiar walk of 
the women, and do it with such perfec- 
tion that no one who was not in the secret 
would have the least idea that they are not 
what they pretend to be. 

Of the origin or date of the custom noth- 
ing is known, though there are various 
legends which attempt to account for both. 
One legend, for example, attributes it to an 
empress of China named Tan-key, who 
lived some three thousand years ago, and 
who, having club feet by nature, induced 
her husband to impose the same deformity 
on all his female subjects. Another legend 
states that a certain empress was discovered 
in the chamber of a courtier, and laid the 
fault on her feet, which carried her against 
her will. The emperor accepted the excuse, 
but cut off the fore-part of her feet in order 
to render them more subordinate for the 
future. Another legend, which is a very 
popular one, attributes the custom to a cer- 
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tain prince named Le-yuh, who, in conse- 
quence, was condemned to seven hundred 
years’ torture in the infernal regions, and to 
make with his own hands one million shoes 
for the women. 

The dress of the Chinese varies greatly 
according to the rank of the individual and 
the season of the year, Without going into 
detail, which would occupy too much time, 
it .is sufficient to say that the principle of 
the dress is similar, not only among differ- 
ent classes, but with the two sexes, the coat 
and trousers being the principal articles, 
modified in material and form according to 
circumstances. The dress of a mandarin or 
noble, and of his wife, may be seen in the 
illustration. The richness of material and 
beauty of work displayed in some of these 
dresses are really marvellous. They are 
generally of the most delicate silks, and are 
covered with embroidery of such harmoni- 
ous coloring and exquisite workmanship as 
no countrycanequal. 

It is not, however, the richness of dress 
which denotes rank among the Chinese. 
The symbol of social status is simply a 
spherical button, about as large as a boy’s 
playing marble, placed on the apex of the 
cap. The different colors and materials of 
the buttons designate the rank, the blue rib- 
bon being a plain red coral button. The 
possession of these buttons is an object of 
high ambition for the Chinese, and its value 
is increased by the fact that there is no 
hereditary rank in China, and the coveted 
button must be earned, and can neither be 
purchased nor given by favor. 

It can only be gained by passing through 
a Series of examinations, each increasing in 
severity, and nocandidate for high rank being 
permitted to compete unless he can show 
the certificate that he has gained the rank 
immediately below it. The examinations 
are conducted in a building expressly made 
for the purpose. It has double walls, be- 
tween which sentinels are continually pac- 
ing. The gates are watched in the strictest 
manner, and each candidate is locked in a 
tiny cell, after having undergone the strict- 
est search in order to ascertain that he has 
not carried in any scrap of writing that may 
help him ia the examination. 


The precautions are most stringent, but 
the ingenuity exercised in evasion some- 
times conquers all the barriers set up be- 
tween a candidate and external assistance. 
Sometimes a man, already a graduate, will 
manage to substitute himself for the candi- 
date, write all the essays, and contrive a 
second change on leaving the place, so that 
the real candidate takes up the substituted 
essays. Sometimes a friend within the 
building will learn the subject of the essays, 
write them in tiny characters on very thin 
paper, enclose the paper in wax, and drop it 
into the water which is supplied to the can- 
didates. One man of peculiar daring hit on 
the plan of getting a friend to tunnel under 
the walls of the college, and push the re- 
quired documents through the floor of the 
cell. Should any such attempt be discov- 
ered, the candidate is at once ejected, and 
disqualified from a second attempt. 

The Chinese have good reason to be am- 
bitious of the honors of a button, as even 
the very lowest button exempts the wearer 
from military service and from arrest by the 
police. The bearer of this coveted symbol 
becomes at once one of the privileged 
classes; he wears an official costume when 
he likes, and is qualified to enter as candidate 
for still higher honors. Such privileges are 
worth much trouble to obtain, and accord- 
ingly the rejected candidates wili enter the 
examination year after year, even until they 
are gray-headed. With the respect for oldage 
which is one of the most pleasing characteris- 
tics of the Chinese, there is a law that if a 
man should attend the examination annually 
until he is eighty years of age, and still be 
unable to pass, he is invested with an hon- 
orary degree, and may wear the button and 
official dress honoris causd. The same rule 
holds good with the higher degrees. 

The very highest posts in the kingdom 
are denoted by a peacock’s feather, which 
falls down the side of the cap. The grada- 


tions in rank of the feather wearers are 
marked by the number of eyes in the orna- 
ment, the summit of a Chinaman’s ambition 
being to wear a feather with three eyes, 
denoting a rank only inferior to that of the 
emperor. 

There is one article common to all ranks 
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and both sexes, and equally indispensable 
to all. This is the fan, an article without 
which a Chinaman is never seen. The 
richer people carry the fan in a beautifully 
embroidered case hung to their girdles; but 
the poorer class content themselves with 
sticking it between the collar of the jacket 
and the back of the neck. Whenever the 
hand is not actually at work on some task, 
the fan is in it, and in motion; not violently 
agitated, as is mostly the case in Europe, 


but kept playing with a gentle, constant and 
almost imperceptible movement of the wrist, 
80 as to maintain a continuous though slight 
current of air. 

Sometimes, in very hot weather, a stout 
mandarin will quietly lift up the skirt of his 
jacket, place his fan under the garment, and 
send a current of cool air round his body; 
and this done, he drops the skirts afresh in- 
to their place, and directs the refreshing 
breeze over his countenance. Sometimes 


it is used by way of a parasol, the man hold- 
ing it over his head as he walks along. 
Sometimes the schoolmaster uses it by way 
of a ferrule, and raps his pupils unmerci- 
fully on the knuckles; and so inveterate is 
the use of the fan, that soldiers, while 
serving their guns, have been observed 
quietly fanning themselves in the midst of a 
brisk fire of shot, shell and bullets. 

The materials and patterns of Chinese 
fans are innumerable. They are made of 


paper, silk, satin, palm-leaf, wood, feathers, 
horn or ivory. Some of them are made so 
that when they are opened from left to right 
they form very good fans, but when spread 
from right to left all the sticks fall apart, 
and look as if they never could be united 
again. Those which are made of paper 
have various patterns painted or printed on 
them, and thousands are annually sold on 
which are complete maps of the larger Chi- 
nese cities, having every street and lane 
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marked. Those which are made of silk or 
satin are covered with the most exquisite 
embroidery; while the horn and ivory fans 
are cut into patterns so slight and so deli- 
cate that they look more like lace than the 
material of which they really are composed. 
The wooden fans are made in much the 
same way, though the workmanship is 
necessarily coarser; the material of these 
fans is sandal-wood, the aromatic odor of 
which is much prized by the Chinese. 

The lantern is almost as characteristic of 
the Chinese as the fan, inasmuch as every 
one who goes abroad after dark is obliged 
by law to carry a lantern, whereas he need 
not carry a fan unless he chooses. These 
lanterns have of late years become very 
common in America, the subdued light 
which they give through their colored en- 
velopes having a very pretty effect at night, 
especially in conservatories. There is a 
wonderful variety of these lanterns, some of 
them being most complicated in structure, 
enormous in size, and hung round with an 
intricate arrrangement of scarlet tassels. 
Others are made of a balloon-like shape, 
the framework being a delicate net of bam- 
boo, over which is spread a sheet of very thin 
paper saturated with varnish, so that it is 
nearly as transparent as glass. Figures of 
_ various kinds are painted upon the lantern, 
and so great‘is the sale of these articles, 
that many artists make a good living paint- 
ing them. Generally, when a man buys a 
lantern, he purchases a plain one, and then 
takes it to the painter to be decorated. 
The name of the owner is often placedup- 
on his lantern, together with his address, 
and sometimes the lantern is used as a rep- 
resentative of himself. 

The Chinese are cruel conquerors, and in- 
flict horrible tortures, not only upon their 
prisoners of war, but even upon the vnof- 
fending inhabitants of a vanquished land. 
They carry this love for torture even into 
civil life, and display a horrible ingenuity in 
producing the greatest possible suffering 
with the least apparent means of inflicting 
it. For example, one of the ordinary pun- 
ishments in China is the compulsory kneel- 
ing bare-legged on a coiled chain. This 
does not sound particularly dreadful, but 


the agony that is caused is indescribable, 
especially as two officers stand by the suf- 
ferer and prevent him from seeking even a 
transient relief by shifting his posture. 
Broken crockery is sometimes substituted 
for a chain. 

The most common punishment in China 
is that of the cangue, a sort of moveable 
pillory. A piece of wood, some four feet 
square and nearly four inches in thickness, 
has a hole in the middle through which the 
culprit’s head is passed. The machine 
opens with a hinge, and when closed is 
locked, and a placard designating the offence 
is pasted on it. As long as the cangue is 
worn, the unhappy delinquent cannot feed 
himself, so that he would be starved to 
death were he not fed by casual contribu- 
tions. Fortunately, it is considered a meri- 
torious action to feed a prisoner in the 
cangue, so that little risk of actual starva- 
tion is run, and the principal terror of the 
cangue lies in the pain caused by carrying 
such a weight upon the neck and shoulders. 
This instrument is often worn for weeks; 
and sometimes for three months, which is 
the extent of its legal use. 

Finger-squeezing is another torture which 
is frequently used. Four pieces of bamboo 
are tied loosely together at one end, and a 
string passes through the other ends, so ar- 
ranged that by drawing it they can be pulled 
closely together. The fingers are intro- — 
duced between the bamboos, and by pulling 
at the string they can be almost crushed to 
pieces. This torture: is often employed by 
the mandarins, when endeavoring to extort 
money from persons whom they suspect of 
concealing their wealth. The ankles are 
squeezed after a similar fashion, only in 
this case the bamboos are much larger. 

Beating with the bamboo is another com- 
mon punishment. There are two kinds of 
bamboo for this purpose, the small and the 
large ; the latter being capable of producing 
death if used with severity. Indeed,even 
the lesser bamboo, if the blows be struck 
with the edge, instead of the flat, bruises 
the flesh so completely as to bring on morti- 
fication, of which the sufferer is sure to die 
in a few days. This punishment is chiefly 


used by the peculative mandarins, in order 
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to extort money, and is employed for men 
and women alike; the only difference being 
that the man is thrown prostrate on the 
ground, while the woman suffers in a kneel- 
ing posture. 

A man of forethought, however, never 
suffers much from the bamboo, and, if pos- 
sible, nothing at all. Inthe former case, he 
bribes the executioner, who strikes so as to 
produce a very effective suunding blow, but 
in reality inflicts very little injury. In the 
latter case, he bribes a man to act as a sub- 


stitete, and, just as the first blow is about 


to be struck, some of the officers, who are 


also bribed, get between the judge and the 


culprit, while the latter rolls out of the way, 
and the substitute takes his place. A similar 
ruse is enacted at the completion of the 
punishment. It may seem strange that any 
one should act as a substitute in such a busi- 
ness; but in China men care little for their 
skins, or even for their lives, and it is possi- 
ble to purchase a substitute even for capital 
punishment, the chief difficulty being not to 
bribe the substitute, but to find enough 
money to bribe all the officials, who must 
act in concert. 

Powerful as they may be, the mandarins 
have not all the power of life and death, 
though they can inflict punishments which 
practically lead to the same result. A travel- 


_er mentions a case of this kind. Two men 
had been arrested in the act of robbing a 
house during a fire. This is rightly held to 


be the most heinous kind of theft, and is 


generally punished with decapitation. The 
‘mandarin of the district had not the power 


to inflict death, but contrived to manage 
that the men should die. Accordingly, he 
had two tall bamboo cages made, placed a 
man inside each, and tied him by his taii to 
the top bars of the cage. The cages were 
placed in the open air, in charge of officers 
who would not allow any communication 
with the offenders. The natural conse- 
quence was, that privation of food, drink, 
sleep and rest of any kind, together with 
exposure to the elements, killed the men as 


‘effectually as the sword of the executioner. 


A modification of this mode of punishment is 
by covering the top of the cage with a board 
through the hole in which the head of the 


| 


sufferer passes. It is, in fact, a fixed cangue. 
The top of the cage is adjusted so that the 
man is force to stand on tiptoe as he is 
suspended by the neck. His hands being 
bound behind him, makes relief impos- 
sible. 

The other figures in the engraving speak 
for themselves, except that of the kneeling 
figure with snakes coiled round his body. 
These snakes are tubes of soft metal, fash- 
ioned in the shape of snakes with open 
mouths. They are coiled round the naked 
limbs and bouy of the sufferer, and boiling 
water is then poured into them, producing 
the most horrible torture. 

As to capital punishments, they are in- 
flicted in various ways. The mode that is 
thought to be the least terrible is the command 
to commit suicide, because in that case they 
can avoid the mangling of the body, and so 
make their appearance in the spirit world 
whole and entire. This is a privilege only 
accorded to officers of very high rank, and 
is conferred upon them by sending the silk- 
en cord. No cord is really sent, but the 
mandate implies the iustrument of death. 
When it is received, the doomed man takes 
some of his nearest relatives and most 
valued friends to his house, fastens the 
silken cord to a beam, places himself on a 
stool, passes the noose round his neck, and 
then leaps off the stool, and so dies. Offi- 
cers of lower rank, when they see that they 
will probably be condemned to death, gener- 
ally anticipate their sentence by hanging 
themselves on their own responsibility. 

Decapitation is always conducted with 
much judicial solemnity, and, as a rule, is 
restricted to certain seasons of the year, 
when large batches of criminals are execut- 
ed. There are, however, occasional excep- 
tions tothe rule. The instrument employed 
is a sword made expressly for the purpose. 
It is a two handed weapon, very heavy, and 
with a very broad blade. The executioners 
pride themselves on their skill in its man- 
agement, and, in order to show their powers, 
will draw a black-ink line round a turnip, 
and sever it at a blow, the cut never passing 
on either side of the line. Before a man is 
admitted to be an executioner, he is obliged 
to prove his ability by this test. 
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The criminal is carried to the place of ex- 
ecution in a bamboo cage, and by his side 
is the basket in which his head will be re- 
moved. He is pinioned in a very effective 
manner. The middle of a long and thin 
rope is passed across the back of his neck, 
and the ends are crossed on his chest, and 
brought under the arms. They are then 
twisted round the arms, the wrists tied to- 
gether behind the back, and the ends fas- 
¢ened to the portion of rope upon the neck. 


Aslip of paper containing his name, crime 
and sentence is fixed to a reed, and stuck at 
the back of his head. 

On arriving at the place of execution, the 
officials remove the paper, and take it to the 
presiding mandarin, who writes on it in red 
ink the warrant for execution. The paper 
is then replaced, a rope loop is passed over 
the head of the culprit, and the end given 
to an assistant, who draws the head forward 
so as to stretch the neck, while a second 


assistant holds the body from behind; and 
in a moment the head is severed from the 
body. The head is taken away, and gener- 
ally hung up in a bamboo cage near the 
scene of the crime, with a label announcing 
the name and offence of the criminal, and 
the name of the presiding mandarin by 
whose order he was executed. In some 
places these heads are unpleasantly numer- 
ous. In many cases the rope and assist- 
ants are not employed. | 


In this brief sketch we have given some 
of the peculiarities of the Chinese, Their 
fighting qualities are not wonderful, but 
they are sly, treacherous and tenacious, and 
can afford to loose a hundred men to one 
Frenchman, and yet succeed in beating 
their enemies. They have the patience to 
wait, and fight only when they can do some 
damage, and so they thus have an advan- 
tage over the “foreign devils,” as all white 
people are called. 
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LEWEY AND I, 


OR, 


SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQuEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 
Author of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of 
Australia; or, Who Am I?” “On Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843, 
44 and’45, etc., etc. 


[Corvricut, 1884, sy Wau. H. Tuomas.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


DON ANTONIO SANCHOS MAKES IT UNPLEASANT, AND ACCUSES US OF 
MURDERING THE GOVERNMENT COURIER.— TO THE CALABOZO. — AN 
EXAMINATION, AND SURPRISE.— HEROES OF THE DAY.— WANTED FOR 
THE ARMY.— OFF FOR SANTA BARBARA, AND INCIDENTS ON THE 
WAY.— THE CAVALRY, AND ITS HURRIED MARCH. — SANTA BARBARA, 
AND SOME OLD ACQUAINTANCES. —RANCHE REFUGIO, AND OUR RECEP— 
TION BY A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 


i MUST confess that I did not feel comfortable when I saw the dark, re- 
vengeful-looking face of Don Antonio Sanchos, the man who had per- 
secuted us so intensely at San Diego, and by whose orders we had been 
confined in the calabozo, and forced to sign matriculador papers, and de- 
clare our intention of becoming Mexican citizens. We thought the greaser 
was at Monterey, with his disreputable brothers and followers, where we 
had understood there was some prospect of a fight between the State forces 
and the command under Fremont. But the scoundrel was at Los Angeles, 
and saw us at the same time we noticed him. We would have avoided the 
man if possible, but it was too late, so were not surprised when the fellow 
halted in front of Mr. Stearn’s house, and addressed the proprietor. 

“ Senor,” he said, “two young men, one of them French and the other 
American, have just arrived in town from San Diego, and are on your 


“Well, what of it?” asked Mr. Stearns, with scant civility, for he did not 
appear to be on the most familiar terms with the visitor. 

“ Simply this, senor. I want those young men as my prisoners. | claim 
them under the law of California as sospechosos, as enemies of the repub- 
lic,” the greaser remarked, and there was a wail from the ladies at the 
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words, as they thought of a wedding being postponed, and happiness de- 
stroyed. 

“ Nonsense,” was the reply of our host. “The boys are all right, and I 
will vouch for them. I have known them for years, and they never had the 
slightest intention of injuring the republic. Go your way, Don Sanchos, 
and let them alone.” 

“ The senor is not aware perhaps that I am the agent of the government, 
and have’ the power of making arrests when I will?” the Mexican 
asked. 

“ Yes, I know all that, but don’t abuse those powers, Don Sanchos, for 
the same party that made can quickly unmake you, and I have a little in- 
fluence at Monterey with the governor and Don Pio Pico,” Mr, Stearns 
remarked. 

“I know the senor is powerful, and that his wealth is great, but all that 

, : will not prevail when it is known that I, the representative of the State, 
have been ill-treated by the muchachos, imprisoned by their means, shot at 
and wounded by a gun which they fired at me, and that my brother Carlos 
had his head split open by the desperados. Think of the wrongs I have 
suffered, and then imagine if I can forgive them.” 

“‘ How is this?” asked our host, and the ladies looked at us in wonder, 
thinking that we were a little worse than the wild Apaches they had heard 
so much about, while at the same time they were disposed to admire us for 
; all that we had done, as women like bold deeds, even if they are not quite 

high-toned and honorable. 

As Mr. Stearns seemed disposed to demand an explanation, Lewey, as 
| the most fluent talker, stepped forward, removed his hat, bowed with 
French politeness to the ladies, smiled one of his most fascinating smiles, 

such as he knew would touch the female heart, and commenced the story of 
our wrongs at the hands of Don Sanchos, and in good Spanish, so that all 
could comprehend what he said. 

} “We were in love,” he began, and at the words the ladies beamed on 
him, “and when we were discharged from our ship, sick with a disease that 
4\ we feared would terminate our young and innoceut lives ” (Lewey was an aw- 
1 ful falsifier when disposed to shirk the truth, and had an object in view), 

“our only regret was that we could not live, and marry the two girls we 
had become attached to at Ranche Refugio.” 

i) Here two pretty girls sobbed, and wiped the tears from their eyes. The 
romance was affecting them. 

' “ But the good saints, under whose watchful care we recovered,” and 

here the lad crossed himself in true Catholic style, “ willed that our time 
had not arrived, and so we lived, and were happy in thoughts of the future, 
—how we were to pass our lives as devoted husbands, and in a land that 
can show more beautiful ladies than any quarter of the globe. Even 
France, my native country, must yield the palm to California in that re- 
spect, and my American friend here, Thom, says that the United States has 
no such handsome girls as this portion of the republic of Mexico can 
produce.” 

The young ladies’ faces glowed like a garden of roses after a summer 
rain, and Lewey glanced at me in a manner that I understood, for | nodded 
an acquiescence to all that he had stated. 
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The elderly women smiled as they thought of their early days, and the 
beauty which they had possessed, and was now represented in their chil- 
dren. They looked at each other, and seemed to come to the conclusion 
that we were young men of discernment and good taste. 

“ Under such circumstances it is no wonder we desired to remain here,” 
my friend continued, “but, while we were making preparations to join 
those whom we so dearly love, this man, Don Sanchos, appeared at San 
Diego, and caused our arrest as sospechosos.” 

“I was serving the State,” interrupted the greaser. “It was my 
duty.” 

“He did this,” continued Lewey, not noticing the remark, “ because at 
one time we had injured him for insulting two ladies at San Francisco.” 

“ Muy bravo muchachos,” murmured the girls, and glanced at us with 
flashing eyes, showing where their sympathies were. 

Don Sanchos held up his right hand, where the vivid scar was distinctly 
seen, made by the point of a boat-hook, as he said, — 

“This is the kind of treatment that I received at the hands of the grin- 
gos, and for nothing. 1 have cause to remember it, and always shall.” 

“This man caused our imprisonment in the calabozo, but we made our 
escape,” Lewey remarked. 

“ By professing love for the jailor’s daughter, and swearing to her undy- 
ing devotion,” snarled Sanchos, 

The ladies looked a little shocked, as though they had never heard of 
such depravity. The case was going against us,.and Lewey saw it, but was 
not in the least dismayed. He remained cool, and was careful to take ad- 
vantage of all the best points. 

“We confided in the keeper’s daughter, and teld her that we were to be 
married, that our hearts were true to those we loved, but scorned to tell a 


woman that we fancied her when such was not the case,” my friend went _ 


on, and Sanchos smiled in an incredulous manner, just as though he could 
not believe it. “The young lady did not let us out of our cell, but when we 
were in the anteroom escape was possible.” 

My friend was determined to shield the girl, even at the expense of truth, 
for he feared she might suffer for what she had done in our behalf. 

“ And before the ladrones escaped they bound, gagged, and threw me in 
the cell which they had occupied. Besides that their confounded dog bit 
my legs,” snarled Sanchos, and the ladies did not seem to feel much pity 
for his misfortunes. In fact, the .uan commenced stripping up the bottoms 
of his slashed trousers to show wivere Jack had fastened his teeth, but sud- 

denly recollected that the ladies would not be interested in old scars, so 
wisely refrained. 

“ Boys, that was wrong,” Mr. Stearns said, but he looked as though he 
did not grieve very deeply for the part. we had played. “The senor is an 
agent of the government, and should have been treated with respect. How- 
ever, that is all settled now, | hope. I will be security for the young men’s 
appearance and good behaviour as long as they remain at Los Angeles.” 

We bowed our thanks, and looked our gratitude. 

“ By the way,” Mr. Stearns asked, “did n’t I hear something about one 
of you lads being offered a commission as midshipman on the sloop-of-war 
Ceynne?” 
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“Tt was my friend, Thom, sir,” answered Lewey, before I could deny the 
report. “He is rich, and has lots of money, but loves California more than 
his home.” 

Lewey was the most wonderful boy I ever met for ready answers, and 
some of them were not always true, I regret to say. But he never blushed 
when telling an untruth, as he looked honest and confiding, with the light 
of sincerity shining from his blue eyes. 

. The ladies were delighted with the answer. In their estimation I was no 
longer a common sailor, but a caballero, a gentleman of means, and their 
interest in me increased, although they might have had some secret 
thoughts that I was throwing myself away on a poor girl when there were 
so many rich ones who desired husbands, and wealth at the same time. 

“ Now, Don Sanchos, go your way,” Mr. Stearns said. “I will see that 
these two young men are looked after, and taken care of. Let us have no 
more trouble. They have come to me highly recommended, and J under- 
stand that they also have a letter for Mr. Temple from my old friend Cap- 
tain Fitch.” 

But Don Sanchos did not seem disposed to move off with this assurance. 
He smiled in a sardonic manner, as he rubbed his maimed hand, and 
said, — 

“Your assertions are quite cheerful, and would be satisfactory, but as 
the agent of the government I have a more seriou’ charge to make against 
the young men, and even you, senor, will not uphold them in what they have 

We wondered what ‘the greaser referred to, arid on what track he was 
standing. 

“Come, come, don’t let us have any more charges,” Mr. Stearns cried. 
“ We have heard enough for one day at least,” and the ladies all smiled an 
unanimous amen to the words. 

“] regret, senor, that I cannot yield to your wishes,” Sanchos said, and 
as he spoke he waved his hand in a peculiar manner, and up the street we 
saw a dozen horsemen moving, and in the crowd we recognized Carlos San- 
chos, almost as great a scoundrel as his brother. 

Mr. Stearns looked the astonishment he felt. 

“T arrest these young men,” the greaser said, as he stepped forward, 
“for the crime of murder.” 

There was an exclamation of horror from the ladies, and wonder and sur- 
prise from us. What did the fellow mean? Was this some new dodge to 
get us in his power, and punish us? 

“ Explain yourself, senor,” Mr. Stearns cried. “These are serious words, 
Be careful how you trifle with them.” 

“ This is no light matter, senor,” the greaser remarked, in a cool, deter- 
mined way. “One of these young men has in his possession the favorite 
horse of Pedro the courier. He was due here yesterday, yet no word have 
we heard of him. It is rumored in town that the ranchero has been mur- 
dered on his way from San Diego, and that these boys committed the deed, 
and then took possession of the horse. Look at the brands on the animal’s 

haunches, and you will see that they are Pedro’s. There is no doubt of it. . 
A dozen men can swear to them. They know the caballo well. Now what mo- 
tive could these men have for making way with the courier except to steal 
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his despatches, and give them to the enemies of the government? There- 
fore, in the name of the law, and by the power invested in me as an agent 
of the State of California, I do arrest these young men as sospechosos.” 

There was a flood of tears from the young ladies, and an angry denial on 
our part. and when there was silence Mr. Stearns said, — 

“ Explain this whole matter, boys, so that we can understand it.” 

I did so, but spoke in English, as my Spanish failed me in my eagerness 
to show all the circumstances of the case. 

“ When we were at Tobias’s ranche,” I said, “ after we had killed three 
invading Apaches” (here Sanchos smiled, as much as to say that wasa 
gtingo’s lie, for he understood a little English) “the courier arrived with 
despatches for the alcalda of San Diego. He was pleased with our bravery, 
and commended us in warm terms, and, because I admired his horse, he 
was glad to make an exchange with me, I paying him eight reals in addi- 
tion for the animal. Senor Tobias, the owner of the ranche, for the grati- 
tude he felt because we had saved the life of his daughter, made my friend 
Lewey a present of the caballo he rode. You can see the man’s brand,a 
large T in a circle. This is our defence, and is the truth, so help me 
God.” 

“I believe you,” Mr. Stearns said, in au sincerity, and then he related 
the story I had told to Sanchos and the ladies, and the generous females 
were delighted when he came to that part whereby agirl was saved from 
the Indians. 

“It is the lie of a gringo,” the greaser remarked. “It will not do for 
me. The young men stand charged with murder. Until they can prove 
that Pedro is alive they must be kept in prison. Let no man keepin my 
way, or the worse for him. In the name of the law I arrest him.” 

The ladies uttered a series of shrill screams, but after they had been si- 
lenced Mr. Stearns asked, — 

“ Will you accept security for the appearance of the young men tomor- 
row before the alcalda?” - 

“No, senor. To the calabozo they must go, and await certain events,” 
was the answer. 

“You see, boys, I have done all that I can for you,” our host said. 
“ The man has the power to arrest you. The charge is a serious one, but I 
hope it will be disproved. I will be present before the court tomorrow, 
and, in company with Mr. Temple, do what I can to confound your ene- 
mies. Yield as gracefully as possible, and look for the best results. Be 
assured you sha’n’t starve while in prison.” 

“ Will you permit us to leave our property here until we are acquitted or 
sentenced?” I asked. “Our rifles, knives, and pistols, horses and blan- 
kets are valuable, and we should find it hard work to replace them.” 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness on that point,” our host said. “I will see 
that all are taken care of, and restored to you as soon as free, which I hope 
will be in a few days.” 

“ And our dog, sir,” I remarked. “It is not probable that the prison of- 
ficials will permit him to go with us. Will you also feed him as well as the 
horses?” 

“ Oh, yes, but the animal will not remain with me.” 

“ He will if we command him to do so. He is a knowing dog, and is al- 
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ready aware that som: misfortune has overtaken us. You can tell that by 
his looks. Jack, old boy,” I said, addressing the animal, “ you must remain 
here until we return. Do you hear?” 

He did hear, but a look of deep dejection passed over his expressive eyes, 
and he seemed to ask that we would rescind the order. But when he found 
that it was not forthcoming he lay down, and did not offer to stir until we 
moved from the house, escorted by the body-guard of the agent of the 
State. Then he raised his head, and uttered a prolonged howl, but sub- 
sided when one of the ladies patted his head, and waved a farewell at the 
same time. 


Our passage through the main street was quite an event for the sleepy 


- Jittle town. All the people had awakened from their usual afternoon sies- 


tas, and were refreshing themselves by yawning at the doors and on the 
verandas. The crime of which we were accused was repeated from mouth 
to mouth, and, as all had not heard our defence, we were generally sup- 
posed to be guilty, and there was some talk of hanging or shooting us with- 
out delay; and I really believe that Don Sanchos would have been only 
too delighted had such action occurred on the part of the populace, the 
majority of whom were none too good for such lawlessness, but the best 
people were just. 

However, when we were half way to the calabozo, Messrs. Stearns and 
Temple appeared on the scene, and their presence seemed to have a bene- 
ficial effect on our fortunes, for the people kept at a distance, while the 
better-disposed women said that we were “ pobrecitas,” and hoped the 
saints would pardon us. 

1 wonder if that old calabozo is still in existence in Los Angeles? Prob- 
ably the march of improvement has been the means of erecting a stately 
stone prison instead ef an adobe one, where refractory Indians were con- 
fined, and foreigners were locked up after an extensive acquaintance with 
native rum, or aguardiente. 

My friend Lewey told me, the last time I saw him at Cherbourg, some 
years ago, that he visited Los Angeles in 1854; his ship anchoring at San 
Pedro, and that he saw the same place in which we were confined, and en- 
tered the room where we were kept as prisoners, and that all remained as 
of old, but no one would believe that the polite naval officer had ever been 
under lock and key in the Pueblo, even Messrs. Stearns and Temple re- 
{using to recognize the captain as the poor boy who had claimed their pro- 
tection some years before, and he had to mention many particulars of cer- 
tain transactions before he was credited with being one and the same 
person., 

We were escorted to the calabozo with as much ceremony as was con- 
sistent with men who would like to have sold us our freedom for a small 
sum, provided Don Sanchos was willing. But,as he cared more for ven- 
geance than money just at that time, his gang did not dare to make any op- 
position to his wishes. 

Luckily for us there was no inmates of the prison at the time, so we had 
all the fleas and odors to ourselves, and, after the keeper had turned the 
key on us, and then went home to get his supper, we had an opportunity to 
do a liitle talking and consulting. Lewey’s confidence never left him. He 
was as jaunty and self- possessed as a man who could command instant lib- 
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eration in case he desired it. 1 think that much of the élan was put on for the 
sake of making me feel more comfortable and at ease. . 

We were about to light our pipes, and have a quiet smoke, when the 
keeper of the prison returned to us in hot haste, and brought some food, 
coffee, and fruit, and said that we were to be made comfortable regardless 
of expense, and forthwith he produced half a dozen blankets, a light, and 
blocks of wood for pillows, and when we inquired who had been so kind, he 
grinned, and showed us a Mexican dollar, which proved that some one had 
bribed him to look after our welfare. We had no doubt but that Mr. 
Stearns and his family were acting with energy in our behalf, and did not 
intend that we should starve or suffer if they could prevent it. 

We talked of our situation, and confessed that it was not a comfortable 
one in case Pedro did not turn up, or was found murdered on the trail, and 


then fell asleep, and dreamed of the Admittance, surf, hide-droghing, . 


and handsome women, and when we awoke the jailor brought us a cala- 
bash of fresh water for our toilets, and then followed a nice breakfast, sent 
from the house of our friends. 

By eleven o’clock Don Sanchos came to the calabozo to escort us to the 
presence of the alcalda, and when we were arraigned in the hall of justice a 
crowd of men and women were there to gaze on us, and speculate on the 
crime we had committed. 

Among the spectators were the handsome ladies we had seen the day be- 
fore, and each of them gave us a smile, while Messrs. Stearns and Temple 
came to us, and exchanged a ‘ew words of greeting. They said that they 
intended to ask for a continuation of the case until another day, in hope 
that something would turn up regarding the welfare of Pedro. 

As soon as the alcalda had taken his seat, a lawyer, who seemed to act 
for the government, stated the case in very clear terms, related the enormi- 
ty of the crime, and then Mr. Temple put in a few words in our behalf. 
He had known us, he said, as honest, hard-working boys, and ridiculed the 
idea that we would commit murder. One of us was an American citizen, 
and the other a native of France, different from the usual run of sailors on 
the coast, left without a ship to call their home. 

At this point Don Antonio Sanchos whispered a few words to the attor- 
ney for the government, and the latter said, — 

“ These young men are no longer citizens of France and the perfidious 
United States. They are subjects of Mexico, for they have signed matricu- 
ladors, thus taking the first steps to be naturalized. We must deal with 
them as with our own countrymen.” 

“Is this true?” asked Mr. Stearns, turning to us. 

“ Yes, sir,” was our prompt answer. 

“What in the devil’s name did you do that for?” was the next 
question. 

“ Because we were in love, and wanted to get married,” we answered, 
quite innocently. . 

“Oh, what fools,” was the cheerful response. “ Did n’t you know any 
better?” 

“No, sir. We supposed it was all right.” 

“ Well, it’s all wrong, and now we must trust to luck, and get you out of 
the trouble the best way we can,” and then turning to the alcalda Mr. 
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Stearns said, “ We acknowledge that the young men have signed matricu- 
ladors, but that only goes to show the honesty and good intentions of the 
lads. They were anxious to become citizens of the State for certain rea- 
sons which will appeal to the judgment and good sense of every lady and 
man present.” 

“* What were the reasons, senor?” demanded the alcalda, and he smiled 
as he asked the question, er I really believe he knew all about the 
matter at the time. 

*« Well, it seems the young men want to be married, and they supposed 
the ceremony could not be performed unless naturalized, or that they gave 
notice of their intentions to be.” 

-At this explanation there was a general laugh from the male portion of 
the audience, and smiles and blushes on the part of the ladies. The latter 
looked as though they thought our ambition a notable one, something that 
should be commended, instead of ridiculed. ; 

“ We shall have to ask for a continuation of the case,” Mr. Stearns said. 
“ Let the matter lay over for a few days, and perhaps the courier will turn 
up all right.” 

“ We can settle: the subject at the present time just as well as though we 
waited a week,” the advocate for the government said. “ California now 
needs soldiers. Monterey is threatened by the United States. Already a 
horde of robbers and murderers has invaded the territory. We must drive 
them: back to the mountains, or polute our soil with their graves. Let the 
young men volunteer for the army, and the case will be immediately 
closed.” 

“ But the lads did not matricalador for any such purpose,” Mr. Stearns 
remarked. “1f there is any fighting to be done they prefer to do it after 
they are married,” which candid remark produced a laugh from the men, 
and a pout from the women, the unmarried ones looking quite spiteful. 

“Let the prisoners decide the question,” the alcalda said. “They are 
old enough to choose between imprisonment, or freedom, and the gayety of 
a soldier’s life.’’ ; 

“Vot skall ve do?” whispered Lewey, but, before I could answer the 
question by an indignant refusal, there were murmurs of astonishment, and 
then came a chorus of voices, and the cry of, — 

“El correo, el correo,” and pushing through the crowd we saw the mus- 
cular form and handsome face of Pedro, the government courier, the man 
we had met at Tobias’s ranche, and with whom I had exchanged horses, 
and paid a little to boot. 

Don Artonio Sanchos did not look happy when he saw Pedro’s well- 
known face, and his eyes showed some of the disappointment he felt as the 
courier sauntered forward, and stood in front of the alealda. Every one in 
the room knew the ranchero, and ali were glad to welcome his return except 
our enemies. 

Mr. Temple, a smile on his face, sprang to his feet, and addressed the 
alcalda. 

“ Senor,” he said, “here is the caballero who was supposed dead, and 
whom these young men were accused of murdering. Let him be put on 
the stand, and questioned. You and I and every one rye know him 
well, and are sure of his truthful character.” 
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“ Si, si,” was heard all over the room. “Let the correo speak, and tell 
us what he knows of the young men.” 

But Pedro did not seem to take heed of the murmurs. He ivvked 
around upon the audience as though he did not quite understand what the 
tumult was all about, and, as his eyes roamed here and there, they suddenly 
fell on our faces, and a smile lighted up his countenance and black eyes, as 
he sprang toward us, and seized our hands, giving us a grip that almost 
made the tears start, and then patting us on the backs with both hands 
shouted, — 

“ Amigos, amigos, como sé va?” or in English, “ Friends, friends, how 
do you do?” 

There was a great shout from the audience, and the young ladies looked 
as though they wanted to kiss us, and we felt so pleased that we would 
have willingly cast aside our timid modesty for the time being, and con- 
sented to the embrace. 

“Do yon know these young men?” asked the alcalda, as soon as th 
noise had in some degree subsided. 

“ Si, senor,” Pedro replied, in a loud tone so that all could hear. 

“ State what you know about them,” was the command. 

“One moment, senor. I am a government correo, and must deliver my 
despatches before I answer any questions, or talk on matters that do not 
concern the public welfare. Here are papers and letters from the alcalda 
of San Diego. I have just arrived from that town, and come to your court 
to deliver my messages. I was not aware that my two friends were under 
arrest. ‘I know not for what.” 

The courier placed in the alcalda’s hand a bag containing the documents, 
and the official glanced over the papers, but made no comment as he read 
them, yét the news was important as it announced plans for the war, and 
preparations for a vigorous defence. 

“ Now, senor correo,” said the alcalda with a sigh, as he read the news, 
and realized what the result might be, “ you will please take the stand, and 
tell us what you know about these young men.” 

“ We have no desire to hear the correo, senor,” the government attorney 
cried. “We are satisfied that no murder has been committed, and with- 
draw the charge.” 

“ No, no,” came from all parts of the room. “ Let the correo speak at 
once.” 

“It is necessary for the reputation of these young men that the correo 
should be heard,” Mr. Stearns cried. “ They have told their story. Now 
let Pedro tell his, and we shall see if they agrce in their account of the 
meeting.” 

“ Go on, Pedro,” ordered the alcalda. “You have met the young men 
before today ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ Where did you first encounter them?” 

“ At the ranche of Tobias, fifteen miles or more from San Diego, where 
they had remained over night.” 

“You are friendly to the young men?” was the next question. 

“Gracias dios, 1 should think so. They saved my life, and that of a 
young girl, Florencia, the daughter of the ranchero.” 
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“In what manner?” and all the people in the room leaned forward to 
catch every word that Pedro uttered, as he answered the question. 

“The senors had started on their journey for this place, but met on the 
road the Senorita Florencia, who was looking for the eggs of quails. While 
exchanging salutations with her on the trail, a band of four Apache warri- 
ors burst from the chapparel, and rode toward them, with the intention of 
making a prisoner of the girl and killing the caballeros.” 

At this stage of the story the young girls uttered sobs, and the elderly 
ladies crossed themselves, and said short prayers. 

“ Some men would have turned their horses’ heads and fied,” the-correo 
continued, “but not so my friends. They said to each other, ‘We will 
save the young girl, or die for her.’ ” 

Here there were ripples of applause, and the ladies flashed bright glances 
at us, as though we were real heroes, and for a moment forgot their 
tears. 

* Go on, and tell us what was the result,” the alcalda commanded. 

“ As the murdering devils of Apaches charged on the young men, they 
dismounted, told the girl to make her escape with their horses, and stood 
their ground, and fired,” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried a dozen voices. ‘Go on and tell us the balance of the 
story.” 

“Two of the cruel thieves fell, and the third was also shot as he ad- 
vanced. The fourth Apache was killed by Tobias, just as he was about to 
overtake Florencia. None of the wild Indians were alive when I arrived 
at the scene a few hours after the battle.” 

“ Bueno,” was the verdict of the people. 

“But how do you make it that the young men saved your life?” 
asked the alcalda. 

“In this way, senor. The Indians were raiding the district of San 
Diego. If the young men had not been present they would have killed me, 
the girl, and Tobias. They were concealed in the chapparel, and awaiting 
all who passed. ! could not have protected myself against the sudden at- 
tack. For this reason I say that I am indebted for my life to the senors. 
I owe them muchos gracias.” 

The audience gave expression to their joy by a loud clapping of hands, 
and the ladies waved rich fans, and looked pieased at the result, so unex- 
pected to all. 

“ How did you happen to let the young men possess your hotee't ?” the 
alcalda asked, as soon as the confusion had subsided: 

Pedro blushed a little, and looked abashed fora moment. Then he ral- 
lied, and said, — 

“ My caballo was tired, and I needed a fresh and fast horse to run the 
gauntlet of the wild Indians. The senor liked my animal. I favored his, 
as I knew that it could travel faster than mine, when properly managed. I 
made the exchange, and received eight reals to boot. It was a good bar- 
gain for me, but if the senor is dissatisfied I will return him the money,” 
and at this point the audience laughed, and nodded to each other, as much 
as to say Pedro was a sharp one, and no mistake. 

“ The horse is government property, and the correo nad no right to ex- 
change it,” the attorney for the State cried, inspired by Don Sanchos. 
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Pedro grinned at the advocate, as he said, — 

“lf the senor will look at my instructions he will see that I have full 
power to buy, exchange, or take horses where and when I please. It 
pleased me to exchange my steed for another, and I did so. But I will 
give him back to my friend, for I fear I cheated him.” 

' Then the people once more smiled, and, when | shook my head, and 
said that | thought I had the best of the bargain, there was a general roar, 
and even the alcalda joined in the mirth. 

“The case is dismissed,” said the magistrate. “The young men are 
discharged.” 

Messrs. Temple and Stearns came to us and shook our hands, and con- 
gratulated us upon our escape. But just then Don Sanchos made his voice 
heard. 

“T claim these young men for the army of California,” he said. “We 
need just such people. As matriculadors they must serve when called up- 
on. Let them be enrolled at once, and sent to headquarters immediately.” 

This was not a pleasant termination of our trials. We did not like the 
idea of being enrolled as Mexican soldiers, and compelled to fight against 
the United States, but the alcalda reassured us, as he said, — 

“The young men can be enlisted among the brave defenders of the 
State, but they have the privilege of receiving a month’s notice before 
being called upon toserve. This is the law.” 

“ Then, in conformity to the law, I give the matriculadors one month’s 
warning,” Don Sanchos said, and he gave us a look that showed he would 
not forget the exact time. But we answered his glances with a gesture of 
contempt, for we had beaten him three times, and hoped to be enabled to 
do so again, if the occasion served. 

The alcalda arose, bowed to all present, and retired, and then we 
found ourselves surrounded by the foreign residents, and congratulated on 
the victory which we had gained. One lady, an aged dame, kissed us on 
both cheeks, and called us blessed. She was a widow, and wanted a 
second husband, and probably thought we might answer, but she smelled of 
garlic, and her teeth were bad, so was out of the question as long as there 
were young girls ready to take us for partners, 

We did not get to Mr. Stearns’s house till near three o'clock. Pedro 
‘went with us, and told us how he had escaped the Indians on the route, and 
that it was thought the savages had returned to the southern part of Ari- 
zona. At all the ranches he had heard only praises of our conduct, and a 
fervent hope that we would return some time. We sent our compliments 
to Florencia and the other ladies, and Pedro said that he would deliver 
them when he again passed over the trail, which might not be for a week or 
ten days, just according to the news from Monterey. 

Our dog Jack was frantic with delight when he saw us, and could not do 
enough to show his pleasure. He had been very good, and only manifested 
his loneliness by whining once in a while, and looking down the street to 
see if we were coming. 

Our host gave us a very good dinner, and in the evening Lewey and I en- 
tertained the company with an exhibition of legerdemain that pleased the 
young ladies, and caused them to marvel at our skill. 

The next day Sanchos and his gang left the Pueblo, and every one was 
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glad that he and his followers were gone, and it was hoped would never re- 
turn. 

We remained six days at Los Angeles, and then announced our in- 
tended departure for Ranche Refugio. We were requesied to stay, and 
none were more urgent than the ladies of the household, but we pleaded 
that honor and duty called us to go, and so one morning saddled our 
horses, packed our baggage, and were ready to start, but as we bade all a 
kind farewell, Mr. Stearns said, — 

“ My lads, there are several American ships on the coast. Get on board 
one of them, and stay there. Do not come on shore if you can help it. 
Let the girls alone, and some day you will thank me for my advite, for it is 
the best that I can give you.” 

We promised to think of the matter, and then saluted all who were pres- 
ent to see us off, and trotted down the street, Jack barking himself hoarse 
with delight at the prospect of meeting more adventures, and once ina 
while, to vary the monotony, dashing at some greaser’s dog, and sending 
him scampering homeward, his stub tail between his legs with every evi- 
dence of fear. 

Pedro rode with us for ten miles or more, just as an act of courtesy. He 
gave us directions as to our route and halting places, and the most feasible 
way of crossing the coast range of mountains, between Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara, and when he had commended us to his patron saint, said 
that God would watch over us, shook hands, and dashed back to the town 
like a whirlwind, Lewey and I pursued our journey all alone. 

“I dink,” remarked my friend, as we loped over the trail, “dat ve made 
von great mistake. Ve should have married two of de sweet little girls of 
Los Angeles, and settled dar.” 

“ And let our wives starve?” I asked. 

“ Vell, ve skall starve vid dem, so de ding is equal. Ve might as vell 
take life easy in von place as anudder. Besides, I dink dem Pueblo senor- 
itas has more money dan de udders.” 

“And keep away from Anita and Engracia?” I asked, a little re- 
proachfully. 

Vell, ve could hab gone and seed ’em vonce in a vhile,” and then the 
bad young man gave me a wink that was suggestive of an easy conscience 
regarding the marriage relation. 

But as I refused to encourage the ideas which he entertained the French 
boy dropped the subject, and we rode on in silence for an hour or more. 
It was quite evident to me that Lewey did not love the girl he had sworn to 
honor and remember as strongly as he might have done, or he would not 
have been attracted by the pretty faces we had seen since leaving San 
Diego. 1 feared that there would be some difficulty in getting him to give 
his hand unless his heart went with it. However, I trusted that the sight 
of Engracia’s sweet features might produce the usual results on his fickle 
mind, and determined not to argue with him on the subject, as sucha 
course would make him more obstinate. 

By twelve o’clock we had climbed the summit of the coast range of moun- 
tains, and looked once more on the Pacific, and the islands that extend 
along the coast from Santa Barbara to San Pedro. The view was a mag- 
nificent one, and, while we halted to partake ot a slight luncheon, and rest 
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our horses, a Mexican ranchero rode toward us from a trail that led down 
into the valley, in the direction of Buenaventura. He was a young fellow, 
dark, and not prepossessing, and there was something in his face that re- 
sembled the features of Don Sanchos and his brother Carlos, bold and 
brutal. 

The ranchero rode up and saluted us in a frank manner, asked where we | 
‘were going, and the news at Los Angeles, and, when we had answered all 
of his questions in a satisfactory manner, intimated that he had a ranche a 
short distance from where we were resting, and would be glad to welcome 

-us to his house and all that it contained, if we would honor him with a 
visit. 

_ Lewey, in his usual impulsive manner, sprang up, and proposed that we 
should accept at once, but ! felt such a repugnance to our visitor that I 
firmly declined, pleading the need of haste to reach the end of our 
journey. 

“ Vot a feller you is,” Lewey remarked, in English. “ Ve can go and see 
his home, and perhaps he has a booful sister dar.” 

But I was firm, and at last the visitor Jooked the disappointment he felt 
in not securing our presence at his ranche, and then in a sullen manner 
mounted his horse, and, as he did so, asked, — 

“ Are your rifles loaded, amigos ?” 

I.do not know why, but I made a prompt response that was not exactly 
truthful, as I said, in a careless manner, — 

“Oh, no, we did not think it worth while, as the mountains are safe, we 
have been told.” 

“ You are sure?" was the next question. 

“Yes, quite.” 

The fellow instantly put a hand to his mouth, and uttered a peculiar cry, 
and out of the bushes sprang three horsemen, all with long lariats in their 
hands, and swinging them as they dashed toward us. 

“ Surrender, you gringos,” cried the man who had wanted us to visit his 
tranche, and accept of his hospitality. 

We jumped to our feet, and laid hands on the rifles that were near, sur- 
prised but not dismayed by the advance and sudden appearance of the 
greasers. We saw at once that there wasa plot and trick of some kind to 
<apture us, but for what reason we could not divine, as it was unknown 
that we had money on out persons, not having revealed the secret toa sin- 
gle person, since we had been paid the doubloons by Captain Fitch, at San 

Diego. 

“ What does this mean? ” asked Lewey in Spanish of the greaser. 

“ It means that you are my prisoners,” was the ready answer. “ Surren- 
der, or we will drag you down the side of the mountain at the end of our 
lariats.” 

“ Keep off,” we cried, as we backed against a pine-tree, the branches of 
“wiich would shield us from the whirl of the unerring lariats. “If you dare 
‘to molest us we will kill you as we would a mad dog,” and we raised our 
tifles in a threatening manner. . 

“ Bah, we do not care for your escopetas,” was the cry, as the horsemen 
formed in a line, and looked for a chance to ensnare us with their reatas, 

but the tree afforded shelter, and they could not touch us or our horses, as 
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the branches extended for a long distance, and our backs were against the 

trunk of the stout pine, or red wood, I have forgotten which, i 

' The new-comers seemed to fear the muzzles of our guns, and rather held 

back, unti] the owner of the ranche, and leader of the gang shouted, — 
-“You need not fear. Their rifles areempty. Ride them down, if the 

gringos dare not come out and have a fair fight.” 


A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


This was coo., even for a Mexican greaser. Four mounted, expert 
horsemen daring two young man to leave the shelter of a tree, and trust to 
their quickness in dodging the deadly reatas, which once over our forms. 
was certain death, or maimed for life. 

“Keep away from us,” we cried, in acalm tone. “We warn you that 
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there is death for two of you if an attack is made on us. Our rifles are 
loaded, and we know how to use them. Ladrones of the devil, leave us in 
peace, and we will not harm you.” 

The greasers laughed at the advice. They thought we were sure to be 
captured sooner or Jater, and while we were speaking the men dismounted 
to act to better advantage in approaching us, and then I noticed one of the 
Mexicans reached down, and drew along knife from his leggings. | knew 
the meaning of the action as well as if the fellow had told me what he in- : 
tended to do. He would poise the cuchillo for a moment, and then let it 
fly through the air, and it probably might hit within a few inches of the spot 
he aimed at, 1! had seen the trick performed many times, and was not un- 
prepared for it. 

“ Lewey,” | whispered, “the greaser is about to throw his knife at us. 
Take care.” 

“Den throw a little lead at him afore he has de chance,” was the 
reply. 

The Mexican raised his long, sharp knife, and the next moment it would 
have penetrated one of our bodies, but I stopped his pleasant little pastime, 
for, just as he was ready to throw, I aimed my rifle and fired. The ball 
struck the greaser’s shoulder, and, with a yell of pain, the knife was drop- 
ped to the ground, and the fellow nearly tumbled over backward, so great 
was his astonishment. : 

As if in response to the report of the rifle, far down the mountain side, 
toward Santa Barbara, was heard the fan-fan of trumpets, the loud, shrill 
blast of cavalry music, such as the California troops were accustomed to 
march by. 

The greasers listened eagerly for a moment, then mounted, and dashed 
spurs in their horses’ sides, and disappeared down one of the narrow trails 
that led we knew not where. 

“ Dey got a stomach full dat time,” Lewey cried, as the last of the Mexi- 
cans disappeared from sight, only the lad did not use quite such polite lan- 
guage as | have written. “ You gib von of dem somethin’ dat he vill re- 
member for many and many a long day, and de pain vill keep him avake for 
some nights sure. Ah, to dink dat I vanted to go vid dat greaser, and felt 
cross ‘cos you vould not consent. You vill forgib me, bon compagnon?” 
and the French boy extended his hand. He was always ready to be for- 
given when he had done anything more foolish than usual. 

Up the side of the mountain we heard the shrill blast of the trumpets, 
the sound re-echoing from peak to peak, and at last we saw a troop of Mex- 
ican cavalry winding about the narrow trail at a slow pace, for the ascent 
was difficult and dangerous, and at the head of the column were several of- 
ficers in showy uniforms, with heavy sabres at their sides. There were 
about one hundred men in all, but the fellows were slight and lacked 
strength, yet they made excelient horsemen and capital scouts, quick and 
accurate in the information they obtained of an enemy’s position and 
movements, as we afterward learned. 

“Had ve better vait and see de sojers, or cut and run for it?” asked 
Lewey. 

As the troops had already seen us, and were commenting on our unex- 
pected presence in that part of the country, I thought that we had better 
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remain where we were, and have an interview. but just as I spoke the 
squadron was halted, and a couple of scouts thrown out to see if there was 
a force back of us, and what it was composed of. It is probable that the 
commander imagined the wicked, Americans were stealing a march on the 
Mexicans, and crossing the mountains to take Santa Barbara in ‘flank and 
rear, as could have been done very easily, if so disposed, but as there was 
nothing to prevent an attack from the front or water side of the town, our 
government did not deem it expedient to compel men to march ninety 
miles instead of one. In fact, during the war, a midshipman from the frig- 
ate Congress or Savannah, with twelve men, held the pleasant town for 
several weeks, and then marched out of the rude stockade they had erected 
with all the honors of war, after being threatened by some hundred greasers, 
who should have-eaten them up before breakfast, as a little lunch to sharp- 
en their appetites for a more substantial meal. 

The scouts came on very cautiously, halting their mustangs every few 
paces so that a good look could be obtained of us, but, when we rose up, 
and showed our powerful forms, the soldiers dashed into the bushes to get 
out of sight, for fear a shot might whistle around their ears. To prevent 
further complications, and not provoke the men, we waved a serape in 
token of peace, and then the scouts came toward us, and looked with as- 
‘tonishment at our persons. 

“ Remember you is a Frenchman for dis day at least,” Lewey said, as the 
cavalry advanced up the mountain, and halted near our resting place. 

“ Who are you?” asked the officer commanding, “and what are you do- 
ing here?” 

“We are French lads,” answered Lewey, “and on our way to get 

married.” 
Then men and officers laughed and shouted at the information. It wasa 
) " little singular that people always smiled and joked us when we stated that we 
were about to be married, just as though there was something to make mer- 
ry over in the announcement. We thought it was rather a serious piece of 
business, and most folks find it so before they die. 

“ When did you leave Los Angeles?” asked the commander, as soon as 
the laughter had subsided. . 

We told him, and also said there was no news of importance at the 
Pueblo. The colonel and men were going to the town to look after the 
Americans who might land at San Pedro,.and march to Los Angeles, as 
they afterward did, and got licked by the greasers in aa out and out man- 
ner, about the only victory the Mexicans gained over the United States 
} forces, composed of sailors and marines, and not a field piece to offset the 
only one the Californians owned. 

“Have you papers permitting you to travel through the country?” 
asked the officer, after we had given him all the information we thought 
desirable. 

“Certainly, senor,” was our answer. “We have a pass from General 

‘“ Yes, let me see it.” 

We handed the paper to him. He read it carefully, and then returned it 
to us. 

“ That is all right,” and then his eyes fell on our rifles. The pistols we 
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“had put out of sight, as we feared the soldiers would be tempted to take 
them. 

“I heard a shot as I came up the mountain,” the colonel said. “ What 
were you firing at?” 

“ A deer, senor,” as we did not deem it advisable to tell him all that we 
knew. 

-“ And you missed?” with a laugh. 

“ Yes, senor; the deer was a long distance from us.” 

“ Let me see your rifles,” was the next command. 

- Lewey promptly stepped forward, and held them up for his inspection. 

“ These are good weapons. I need them for my men to fight the Ameri- 
cans,” the officer remarked in a very cool tone. “| will keep them.” 

“Is there anything else you would like that belongs to us?” Lewey 
asked in a sarcastic manner. 

* Yes, your horses. They look like good ones, and well broken to the 
saddle. We will take them.” 

“And also the saddles?” demanded my friend, keeping down the rage 
that wanted to find vent. 

“ Yes, the saddies also.” 

“ Perhaps you need our blankets ?” Lewey inquired, with a sneer. 

“ We can use them,” was the prompt reply. 

“1 ’ll be hanged if you do,” my friend cried in Spanish, and then threw 
up his arms, looked down the side of the mountain, and shouted wildly, 
while he seized the two rifles from the officer’s hands, tossed them to me, 
and continued, — 

“ Gracias Dios, here comes Fremont and his desperate gang of trappers 
and wild Indians. We shall all be murdered in cold blood if we are cap- 
tured. Save me some one.” 

“ Adelante,” yelled the commander of the cavalry, not stopping to see if 
the report was true. “Vamous, muy presto,” and with a yell the whole 
body of men struck their spurs into the horses’ sides, and went on with a 
rush and a dash so charming to see that Lewey just laid down on one of 
the most convenient flat rocks, and roared until the tears blinded his eyes. 
The last we saw of the troop the colonel was a little ahead of his men, but 
not much, and leading the officers were the two trumpeters, their instru- 
ments over their backs, and pounding their spines at every jump of the mus- 
tangs on which they were moun:ed. 

We did not lose azy time in saddling our horses, gathering up our traps, 
and descending the mountain trail only to ascend another that seemed 
higher than the one we left, and so we pushed on until near night, when we 
came to a lonely ranche in a valley, and craved permission to pass the night 
under the shelter of an out-building. The owner and wife were a little 
dazed, as they had been visited by the Mexican cavalry in the morning, and” 
the bold warriors consumed everything they could lay their hands on, be- 
sides helping themselves to horses and two bullocks, the latter eaten for 
breakfast, only the choicest bits being taken by the dainty soldiers, and the 
rest thrown to the dogs. : 

While Lewey was looking after the horses, and piquetting.them where 
the grass. was good, I took my rifle, and sauntered along to the edge of 
some trees, and managed to stumble on a fat doe, which I shot, and carried 
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to the house. We dressed the carcass, and had some nice venison steaks, 
and then the ranchero and his wife regaled us with a few interesting ac- 
counts of the treatment they had received at the hands of their country- 
men, and, when the lady said that the soldiers had insulted her by offering 
to salute her chaste lips, we thought that the depravity of the cavalry was 
something to be deplored, or their stomachs of unbounded strength, for 
Lewey stated that there was not enough money in all California to tempt 
him to do such a thing, which is sufficient proof that the senora was very 
plain, and smelled of garlic. 

We were not disturbed during the night, except by the yelping of coy- 
otes, and the usual terrific attack of fleas. But as we were accustomed to 
both nuisances we managed to have a fair quantity of sleep, and were ready 
for breakfast at sunrise, and on our way by eight o’clock, the host and wife 
requesting us to call and see them if we ever traveled that way again. 

It was a beautiful morning, cool and crisp, and the heavy dew of the 
night had freshened the yrass and flowers, and filled the air with perfume. 
Our hearts and spirits were light as we galloped along the valleys, or 
walked our horses slowly up the steep mountains, keeping to the trail, so 
blind in some places we had to pick our way to be sure that we were on the 
right road, and it was not until late in the afternoon that we stood on the 
last hill that overlooked Santa Barbara, sleeping quietly in the valley, with 
the white mission church, the bells of which were clanging for some unusu- 
al service for the pious. There, in front of the town, was the long, sandy 
beacn, with the surf breaking white upon the shore, where we had landed 
so many times, got ducked so often, and passed so many happy hours while 
on board the ship Admittance, only at that period we did not know that we 
were enjoying life, but thought ourselves miserable and over-worked. The 
place seemed like a home to us, it looked so familiar, calm and content un- 
der the warm afternoon sun. Just inside the kelp was anchored a large ship, 
and we imagined it to be the Sterling, a Boston vessel, after hides, flying 
the American flag at the peak, in defiance of the Mexicans and the war that 
was supposed to be raging at the time, only Santa Barbara had not seen 
any bloodshed thus far, and the people were not holding meetings, and ad- 
vising every one to go to the scene of strife, and die like heroes for their 
country. The male portion of the inhabitants at that time only wanted to 
be let alone, and allowed to sleep and eat their meals in peace. 

For an hour we sat there on the summit of that hill, and looked at the 
town and the ocean, and enjoyed the prospect before us. Eighteen miles 
beyond us, to the north, was Ranche Refugio, the end of our journey, and 
Lewey’s face glowed as he suddenly remembered the object of our trip, 
and some of his young love seemed to revive as he pointed toward the 
place, and said, — 

“Dar is vare ve vili see de girls. Tomorrow ve vill clasp dem in our 
arms, and de next day ve vill talk ober vedder it is best to be married or 


_ remain sinzle. Come on, mon ami,” and we descended the hill, and rode 


toward the town, people staring at us, and wondering who we were, and 
whether we were Mexicans or foreigners. 

We knew every public man and house in town, but did not feel like call- 
ing on our acquaintances and requesting hospitality, so concluded that we 
would pullup at some greaser’s place, and pay our way, thus being inde- 
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pendant of every one. We supposed the rich men of the town, the Robin- 
sons and Noriegos, would be offended at our course, and desire us as guests, 
but we imagined that our explanations would prevent any hard feelings on 
their part, and thus break up the friendship that had existed so long be- 
tween us. Beside, we did not really think the above-named parties would 
be likely to recognize us in case we made them a friendly call, and claimed 
bed and board for a few nights. 

While we were speculating on these things, little thinking that my com- 
panion, in the course of a few years, would be escorted through the same 
dusty streets, the guest of the best people of Santa Barbara, and represent- 
ing the French nation as the captain of a man-of-war, whom should we see 
walking along, in a brown study, as though calculating the price of hides 
and tallow, silks and cotton fabrics, but Mr. H. F. Teschemacher, our for- 
mer assistant supercargo, and some years later mayor of San Francisco. 

We looked at him quite hard, but he did not recognize us, and at last 
spoke to him, and even then it was some time before he could realize that 
the two browned, sun-burned boys were the same parties who had been on 
the Admittance for three years. To be sure our costumes were a little 
travel-stained, and in some places ragged, and we would not have passed as 
caballeros of the first class, or been considered good ornaments for a draw- 
ing-room, but our hearts and principles were first-class, as could have been 
detected by those who made a study of humanity under all sorts of 
guises. 

“ Where did you boys come from ?” asked the astonished supercargo, as 
soon as he could realize who we were. 

We told him all about our discharge, and travel by land from San Diego, 
and the object of our journey, and when we alluded to the expected wed- 
ding the gentleman smiled. 

“ Well, of all the fools I ever met you two boys are the greatest,” was the 
candid remark, and we did not take offence as we had got accustomed to 
that kind of talk, and considered it complimentary to be men of our words. 
“Don’t you know that the country is turned upside down by the war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States?” Mr. Teschemacher continued. 
“ The ship Sterling is in the harbor. Tomorrow I will get you berths on 
board of her, and in a short time you can return home.” 

“Thank you, but we are not anxious to ship just at present,” I said. 
“ We intend to settle down, and be residents of the country, raise cattle, 
and get rich like other people.” 

“What nonsense,” was the response. “You do not know the danger 
you are in. Have you any money?” 

“ Not a cent,” was that blessed, untruthful Lewey’s response, and the 
lad winked at me as he spoke. 

“ Here,” said the supercargo, putting his hand in his pocket,.and pulling 
out two Mexican dollars. “Take these, and tomorrow I will see about 
shipping you on the Sterling. You can find a place to sleep at most any of 
these houses, I have no doubt.” 

“ Mil gracias,” laughed Lewey, as he refused the coins. “Ve is not 
traveling beggars jist yet. Ve danks you jist de same though as if ve vas 
in vant.” 

While we were thus expressing our appreciation of the gentleman’s kind- 
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mess another. party drew near, and we saw that the new-comer was Mr. Rob- 
inson, whom we had met many times at Santa Barbara, the same gentleman 
who was at one time supercargo of the ship Alert and brig Pilgrim. Mr. 
Dana did not like him very well for some reason, but I had no fault to find 
with his conduct on the coast toward sailors, or any one else, as he seemed 
kind and considerate. 

“Did you ever see these young men before, Mr. Robinson?” Mr. 
Teschemacher asked, as the former gentleman took a good square look at 
us. 

“ Not to my knowledge,” was the answer, “ Who are thy?” 

“Two ot Peterson’s boys. They were discharged at San Diego, and 
now want to marry, and grow up with the country.” 

“ What fools,” was the usual rejoinder, and then Mr. Robinson laughed, 
just as though he had said something funny, but we did not see anything to 
be merry abeut. It was rather serious business with us. 

“Where do you intend to stop tonight?” asked the ex-supercargo. 

We said that we did not know. We were looking for a place to rest and 
refresh ourselves. 

“ Well, go to that house near the mission, and you will find shelter for 
the night. Tell the ranchero to charge the bill to me.” 

“ Thanks,” I remarked, “but as my friend Lewey so forcibly puts it we 
are not tramping beggars just at present.” 

At this moment Jack, who wanted his supper, and was impatient at the 
long conference, uttered a doleful bark. 

“Nice dog that of yours, boys,” Mr. Robinson said. “ Will you sell 
him?” 

“ No, sir. He is not for sale,” was our prompt response. 

“I will give you five dollars for him,” the gentleman urged, a large sum 
considering that every house in Santa Barbara had from four to ten curs 
lying about the courtyard, and yelping at all hours of the night. 

Perhaps he thought our poverty could be relieved in the way of trade, 
but if such was the case he was mistaken, for Lewey spoke hotly and in- 
dignantly. 

“ Not for five hundred dollars vould ve sell de dog vot has been vid us 
in trouble and in pleasure, loves all de same vot ve loves, him dot has stood 
by us ven ve vanted friends, and nebber turned his back on us ven our en- 
emy appeared. He is part of us, and in good fortune or in bad, if ve has a 
bone or a crust, poor little Jack skall share it vid us, and receive de biggest 
part even if've is starvin’. Dat is de kind of boys ve is, vot has a dog ve 
vill not sell for money, nor love, nor friendship. Five dollars,” the indig- 
nant Lewey repeated. “No, not for five dousand vould ve take for de ani- 
mile, and dat is our answer, now and foreber, amen.” 

The gentlemen laughed at the French lad’s enthusiasm, but it was nota 


_ smiling matter for us, so I nodded assent to Lewey’s impassioned speech, 


and believed all that he uttered, and agreed to it. 

“How about the horses?” asked the ex-supercargo. “They are nice 
animals, and I will buy them if you have the power to sell.” 

“ The mustangs are ours,” I answered. “We came by them in a fair 
and honorable manner, but where we go they will also go, and no sum that you 


can offer will purchase them. The horses and dog are the only friends we 
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have in California, and those we will keep as long as we have the power to 
claim them,” and off we rode, leaving the two gentlemen to speculate as to 
the temper of the boys they had encountered, lads who would not sell what 
they owned, a new idea for California, where money had its purchasing 
power among all classes of officials. 

We did not notice the adobe house that was pointed out to us, but found 
another where we saw a ranchero standing in the doorway, a man whom we 
had seen many times on our ship, and whom we had laughed and joked 
with when he brought hides to the beach for the rich ranche owners. He 
was glad to see us,and offered to give us some supper and breakfast, a 
feed of barley for our horses, and shelter for the-night, all for a small sum, 
if we had money enough to pay, if not we were welcome without cost. 

We intimated that we could find a few spare dollars, and then piquetted 
our horses, fed them, had the usual supper, —tortillas and an olia, — and 
after it was finished strolled about the town, past Don Noriego’s house, 
where I saw his young and handsome daughter sitting on the veranda of 
her residence, and playing some soft, low notes on a guitar. I steod lean- 
ing on the wall of the court-yard, near where 1 had eaten my first dinner in 
Santa Barbara, and listened to her performance for more than an hour, but 
she never noticed me, probably supposing that 1 was a ranchero visiting 
the town, and attracted by the music, as there were a dozen other people 
present as well as Lewey and myself, and we attracted no attention in the 
twilight, being in Mexican costume, and broad sombreros drawn well over 
our faces. We smoked two or three pipes of tobacco while waiting, and at 
last the moon came up, and its silvery wealth of light shone on the people 
who were near the the veranda. | noted the old don and family, and won- 
dered if they would recognize me if 1 went forward, spoke to them, and told 
them who I was. 

But I was fearful of a repulse, and to be mortified in the presence of a 
beautiful woman is a terrible disgrace in the eyes of a boy, and so, with a 
sigh, I turned away from the court-yard, and we shaped our course toward 
the beach, and, because I was silent and reflective, Lewey also assumed a 
sad expression, and at last turned to me, and asked, — 

“ Thom, mon bon ami, is you still spoons on de gal?'’ just as though I 
was in love with the lady we had heard playing on the guitar, and Lewey’s 
warm heart went out of its way to meet and sympathize with mein my lone- 
liness. 

“ Thom,” the French boy asked, “ does you love her more den you does 
me ?” 

And he put out his hand in a beseeching, half-timid manner, and there, 
near the beach of Santa Barbara, with the full moon shining down upon our 
heads, and Jack at our feet; wondering at the quietness of our proceedings, 
we shook hands, looked into each other’s eyes, and then, without a word 
being spoken, resumed our walk, and presently sat down on the damp sand, 
and gazed at the white surf, as it rolled and tumbled on the beach, and 
roared mildly in a language that we could understand, for it told of gales at 
sea, and reefed topsails, wet jackets, and hard work. 

While we sat there the Sterling’s boat came on shore for the captain, and 
we watched the boys as they landed through the rollers, and contrasted 
their labor with our own, when we had the same duties to perform. The 
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lads came toward us, but we did not speak to them, and, as they supposed 
we were greasers, who could not understand English, they paid no attention 
to us, but tumbled around the beach, and blanked the master for being so 
late in coming down from the town, 

But he made his appearance at last, and the boat was pulled through the 
surf to the ship, and then we heard the men hoist the gig up, and over the 
water came the ringing, clear tones of the bell, as it struck half past nine, 
or three bells, in nautical parlance. 

We strolled back to the town, past the houses where fandangos were 
flourishing, to our quarters, saw that our horses were resting quietly, and 
then lay down on our blankets, and, with saddles for pillows, went to sleep, 
Jack nestling close to our heads, and occasionally dreaming of fighting 
mountain lions or coyotes, but only a sharp word was necessary to awaken 
him to the fact that he had made a mistake. Then he would sigh to think 
that all was not real, scratch or bite a flea, and go to sleep again, sometimes 
snoring like a human being, he was so tired with his long journey through 
the day. 

Our host returned from a fandango about twelve o’clock, and did us the 
honor of stumbling over us in his course to a rude bed, where his wife had 


‘been slumbering for some hours, as he had not thought it necessary to in- 


vite her to accompany him on his tour of pleasure, acting like many hus- 
bands of modern times, outside of California. 

At sunrise we were aroused, even the sleepy ranchero being stirred up by 
the shrill-voiced spouse, who scolded in the choicest of Spanish for the 
man’s misdeeds of the night before, all of which be received with an im- 


' becile grin, as though iong custom had taught him the folly of replying to 


her sharp tongue. 

The lady was kind enough to prepare our breakfast, and then, as this 
was the last day of our long journey, we took a little more pains with our 
costumes, washed some of the accumulated dirt and dust from our persons, 
put on a fresh flannel shirt, and at eight o’clock were ready for our gallop 
to Ranche Refugio. ; 

“ How much shall we pay you for our entertainment? " we asked the 
host, but the man shook his head, and said, as he glanced anxiously toward 
his partner,— 

“Not'a medio. You are welcome,” and then added, in a whisper, “ The 
wife is a little loco this morning, because she thinks I danced with the girls 
last night. If you desire to make her a present I shall have no objections. 
Anything to keep peace in the family.” 

I gave the woman a four-real piece, and she was satisfied, for her face 
lost some of its sternness, and she even asked us to come and remain an- 
other night when we were disposed, a request that her husband 


seconded. 


We rode slowly down the main street to the beach, ard took one more 
look at the calm, beautiful bay, and at the roaring surf. A boat was on 
shote from the Sterling, taking off hides, the men up to their hips in water, 


“mone too warm at that season of the year, and we could hear the sailors 


blank California every time there was an unusually larze roller, which al- 
‘most lifted the persons who held the boat’s bow in place off their feet. 
‘This sounded so natural that we could not help snickering, for it reminded 
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us of other days, when we performed the same kind of work, and indulged 
in the same strong expletives. 

The sailors heard us laugh, and one of the men said, — 

“ You bloody greasers, we wish you had to do this job. Then you would 
grin out of the other side of your mouths.” 

“Gently on the oaths, shipmate,” I remarked in a quiet tone. “ We did 
that kind of labor for most three years, and had our share of surf and 
duckings.” 

“ Who in the bloody thunder are you anyhow ?” the man asked, for he 
did not recollect our faces, although he had seen us often on board the Ad- 
mittance when the Sterling first came on the coast. 

Our Mexican costumes had so changed our appearance that even mess- 
mates would not have recognized us very readily. Besides, a little soft 
down had began to appear on our upper lips, and we were very particular 
to cultivate it for all that it was worth, as it made us look a little more man- 
ly, relieving uz of the green, boyish appearance we had assumed for so 
many years. 

As all the shore party were attracted by the conversation, I thought it 
only right that the sailor should have an answer, so said, in a dignified 
tone,— 

“This gentleman,” pointing to Lewey, “is the governor of the State, 
while I am only the commander of the army, and have the title of 
general.” 

“It is a blanked lie,” roared the old salt. “You are two bloody beach- 
combers, and run away from some whale ship, 1 can tell by the cut of your 
jibs.” 

We thought it was not worth while to continue the conversation as we 
were getting the worst of it. The man had not come far from the truth, 
so, with a laugh at the sailor’s remark, we turned from the hard sand of the 
beach, and struck the trail that led to the ranche, our route being on and 
near the seashore the whole distance. 

It was a delightful ride that morning, for the ocean was on our left, and 
the coast range of mountains on our right, and a gentle breeze from the 
northwest ruffled the surface of the water, cool and bracing. A late show- 
er had laid the dust, and revived the drooping grass and flowers. There 
was no mud to splash through, as would have been the case in the early 
part of the wet season, when water sometimes falls in torrents for several 
days. 

We were seemingly all impatience to see the girls for whose sakes we 
had made such sacrifices, and wondered how they would receive us, if with 
joy or coldness. Yet we dreaded to reach the goa! of our hopes, and soon 
after passing Point Arena let our horses walk for half an hour, each of us 
‘busy with his own thoughts. When Lewey looked un, and saw that I was 

- watching his face, the lad laughed, and said, — 

“] dink de same ding dat you does. Ve has been fools, and now ve 
must go on and be bigger vons, hey?” 

“T still love Anita,” I sighed. .* 

“ Dat is not so, and you knows it,” was the candid remark. “If you vas 
von caballero grand you vould not take de girl for a vife, but look in some 
udder quarter, vare you vould not ashamed be. Dat know I quite plain, 
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But ve has pledged our vord, and a Frenchman nebber go back on dat — 
nebber. His honor is at stake.” 

“ Especially when you made love to Florencia at the lonely ranche,” ! 
remarked. 

“ Vell, dat vas von exception,” was the candid reply. “I lose my head 
dar, but now de honor of a Frenchman all come back, and he remember his 
vord and his vows.” Then he hesitated for a moment, and continued, 
“ But I vish dat dey had uttered been nebber, and if de girls is married cry 
shall not I.” 

Perhaps he expressed my sentiments in a measure, for it must be remem- 
bered that we had not seen thesobjects of our affection for several months, 
and a boy’s love is not supposed to last forever when separated from the 
one he thinks so beautiful. 

After a while we loped along, and by twelve o’clock were near the gulch 
that led to the ranche, where we had landed so many times in the surf, 
We walked our horses up the ravine to the house where the pretty sisters 
resided, and with whom Lewey and I had waltzed one afternoon. How the 
old days came back to us as we recognized familiar scenes and sights. My 
heart was beating so strongly that I could hear its motion, and felt nervous 
and weak, so much so that I dismounted, and went to the young ladies’ 
house, and asked for a drink of water. 

Both of the senoritas were at home, and readily complied with my re- 
quest. Then they politely asked us to partake of some fruit, and sent a 
peon for it when we did not. decline the offer. They saw that we were 
foreigners and travelers, and tried to make our rest agreeable. ‘They did 
not recognize us until we made ourselves known, and then expressed aston- 
ishment at our being where we were, as they supposed we had arrived home 
long ago, even if the matter had been considered fora moment by young 
ladies who had no special interest in us or our ship. 

We did not inform the girls that we were on a matrimonial errand, as 
Lewey, in his usual careful manner, thought that it was just as well not to, 
the beauty of the ladies beginning to make an impression on his suscepti- 
ble heart, and he said that it was always best to have an anchor, to the 
windward, meaning, I suppose, that if we did not find Anita and Engracia 
all we desired, we could repudiate them, and fall back upon the sisters, in 
the hope that they might be indu-ed to smile on us, but they were far above 
us in rank and fortune, and could look higher in every respect for a matri- 
monial market. 

We did not offer to leave the hovse of the pretty sisters until we had 
controlled our agitation. Then we bade farewell to the senoritas, mounted 
our horses, and went to the well-remembered adobe hut where Anita and 
Engracia resided. With flushed faces and beating hearts we dismounted 
and approached the door, which stood wide open, with a fire in front of the 
premises, and an olia simmering on the coals, showing that dinner was 
nearly ready. 

The noise we made attracted attention, and an old woman came te the 
door, and looked at us in wonderment and surprise. 

“ Engracia,” Lewey asked. “Where is she?” and to have judged by 
ine lad’s face one would have thought that on his auestion hung a matter of 
lite and death. 
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“ Anita,” I said. “ Tell me where she is, and that she is well.” 

Still the old woman looked at us, and did not answer a word. A feeling 
of gloom took possession of our minds. The girls were dead or ill, we 
thought. 

“ Who are you?” the woman asked at last. 

“Do you not recollect us? We are the boys who used to give you 
bread and tobacco. The same ones who made love to your daughters, and 
presented them with stockings, money, and other things,” we both cried 
eagerly. 

The old woman advanced toward us in a hurried manner, and a look of 
peculiar determination on her face. Ah, she recognized us at last, was all 
ready to give us a kind, mother-in-law embrace, and call down blessings’ 
and prayers for happiness on our heads, and we were willing to fall upon 
our knees, and receive the orisons that were to ascend to heaven in our 
behalf. 

** Mother,” cried Lewey, with a sob, “for such we must now call you, 
speak to us of those we esteem so much. Let us see them, so that we can 
feast our eyes on their beauty, and tell them that we have never ceased to 
think, even for a moment, of those we adore, and have loved so many 
months. But now our reward is to come, and with joyful hearts we will 
greet your beautiful daughters.” 

“ Will you?” asked the old woman, in atone that was intended to be 
sarcastic. “Ladrones of the devil, what sent you here to an honest wo- 
man’s house? Get you gone, or there will be trouble.” 

Did we hear aright? Were those peppery remarks directed to us, to 
boys who had supplied the old woman with pounds and pounds of pilot 
bread and tobacco, who had been encouraged to call at all times, and never 
a word said against our engagements? No, there was some mistake, or 
else it was all a dream, and we should at last awaken from it, and laugh at 
our fears and strange fancies. 

“ My good madre,” began Lewey, in a soothing tone, “ you do not recog- 
nize us. Look at us well, and see your future sons-in-law, who will be 
proud to labor for your welfare,” and then the lad added in English, “1 kick 
her de house out de fust day I is spliced. I nebber live vid her near me, 
no nebber, by gar.” 

“ Mal vagabondos,” the old woman remarked, “1 know both of you, and 
have heard enough. Get you gone from here, or I ’ll scald the life out of 
your heretic carcasses, as sure as I have a patron saint.” 

“ Vell, dis beats me,” my French friend said. “1 vould rudder face a 
mountain lion dan dat dreadful voman at any dime. Is dis de veddin’ feast 
to invited vich ve are?)” 

I could only look on, and wonder what had changed the sentiments of the 
mother. Had we come all the way from San Diego to listen to such abuse ? 
To be called thieves and vagabonds? Tobe grossly insulted by an old hag, 
who had eaten our bread, and smoked our tobacco, and glad enough to get 
them? 

This was putting our love to a severe test, but one thing I was resolved 
upon. Never should that old woman live in the house with me and mine. 
I had heard enough of her tongue to last a life time, and what could I ex- 
pect if she was always near me? 
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“What shall we do?” I asked Lewey, who was inclined to stand his 
ground, like the boy on the burning deck from whence all had fied. 

“] vill nebber run from a voman,” he answered. “A Frenchman is 
brave, and can fight, but he nebber runs, no nebber,” and as he spoke the 
woman raised an earthen jar from the fire, and the way that lad walked 
backward to get out of her reach was suggestive of a panic if she had but 
pursued. 

“ Don’t be afraid of her, Lewey,” I said. “ She is harmless.” 

And just as I uttered the words the old lady snatched up a burning 
brand, and was about to hurl it at my head, when Jack thought that he 
would take a hand, and show what he could do as a peacemaker, as he 
feared some desperate assault was about to be made on his best and most 
loved friends. 

As the senora raised the burning fagot, having dropped the vessel of hot 
water, it being too cumbersome to use with facility, Jack supposed that an 
attack was to commence in earnest. He uttered a short, savage bark, and 
went for her bare ‘eet and ankles, and perhaps a little above the latter, for 
he must have nipped the flesh, as the woman uttered a scream like that of 
an enraged mountain lion, Then she gave a jump in the air, and when she 
came down lost her balance and sat on the olia that was preparing for din- 
ner. It was warm and liquid, and the soup must have burned her, for she 
clapped her hands to the after part of her thin and nearly the only garment 
she wore, and said some things that should not have been uttered by a 
woman who had prospective sons-in-law within hearing. 

Her yells brought to the scene some of the neighbors, who came to sym- 
pathize and console her, and, as the people seemed to think we were to 
blame, Lewey motioned to our horses, so we mounted and rode swiftly 
away, not caring where as long as we were clear of that woman and her 
dreadful words and imprecations. 

When we were out of sight of the home of our beloved girls we halted, 
and looked at each other in wonderment. 

“ Vell,” said Lewey, “ ebery von has said ve vos fools, and now vot does 
dink you on de subject?” a question hard to answer, for we did not know 
what we should do, or where we should go for even a night’s lodging or a 
late dinner. Our love affairs wore a decidedly gloomy look, we thought, 
and what was to be our next move was a most important question, and one 
not easily answered. We had suffered and endured privations for the sake 
of two dark-eyed girls, and now we were thrown aside as useless lumber. 

But we had one satisfaction, — we felt as though our hearts were not quite 
broken even if we were jilted. 
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HIS OWN RIVAL. 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 


HE winter Leigh Haworth was nine- 
teen, his physician bade him leave 
college, give up all hopes of being able to 
follow the law — which he had already cho- 
sen as a profession—and seek a warmer 
climate without delay. This order was 
given because of a thrvat affection, which 
had troubled him in a greater or less degree 
for more than a year, and now assumed a 
serious form. 

“Leave New York!” cried Leigh turning 
paler than ever. 

“Unless you prefer to take the chances of 
leaving the world,” replied the doctor who 
was afraid of being considered soft-hearted, 
and when he had a verdict to give which 
really grieved him, he tried to appear as 
stern as possible. “I strongly advise you,” 
he continued, “to give up New York, and 
live permanently in the South.” 

“But what shall I do with my shattered 
life?” asked Leigh. 

He had high aims, and thus far had suc- 
ceeded in all he had undertaken. To 
change the whole bent of his life now, and 
begin all over again like a child he felt una- 
ble to do. 

“*Gather up the fragments,’” quoted the 
physician. “You are young and brave, 
Leigh, you will find something to do, and do 
well, This climate does not agree with you 
and will not, until your throat is cured. It 
will take time to effect that with every other 
condition favorable. An out-door life in the 
South is what you need.” 

He went out and left Leigh to his 
thoughts. How bitter they were only his 
own heart knew. He was the youngest of 
several sons and daughters, and his parents 

were dead. He had been reared in compar- 
ative luxury, though his father’s estate 
proved considerably less than his friends 
supposed. There were so many to share it, 
each portion was moderate. Leigh had 


more influence than money; his eldest 
brother, with whom he lived, was a success- 


ful lawyer, and anxious for Leigh to enter 
his office as soon as he was prepared to do 
so. Everything had been arranged to in- 
sure future success, and now it availed him 
nothing. 

Aside from this, Leigh thoroughly enjoyed 
city life. He was fond of the opera and dra- 
ma, and though too conscientious a student, 
and too young to be devoted to society as 
yet, it had certain attractions for him. 
Within the block in which he resided, lived 
a family by the name of Holman, with whom 
he had been on friendly terms for years. 
Mrs. Holman, and his brother’s wife were 
especially intimate, and Leigh often spent a 
social evening at her house. Her eldest 
daughter, Lucy, had lately changed from a 
pretty, graceful child, to a far prettier and 
more graceful young lady. She was only 
fourteen, but was tall of her age, gentle and 
refined, being half-girlish, half-womanly, and 
to him altogether irresistible. 

Years before, she had climbed to bis knee 
and given him occasional kisses, but now, 
though she welcomed him always, she had 
grown more shy. To Leigh she was per- 
fection itself, pure, innocent, refined; an at- 
mosphere of love seemed to radiate from 
her sweet face and clear blue eyes. A 
maiden so attractive could never be born to 
blush unseen in this great city, and Leigh 
felt to leave her now, would be to leave her 
forever. 

“ What an ogre fate can be,” he thought. 
“It is worse than any highwayman. It says 
to me: “Give up everything worth living 
for, or your life!” 

There was a tap at his door and the 
housemaid entered, announcing a visitor,— 
a stranger. 

“I told him you only saw intimate’ 
friends,” she said, “ but he declares he has 
crossed the continent to see you, and see 
you he must.’”’ 

Leigh bade her usher in the importunate 


stranger, and turning, met a stout, rather 
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florid man, with bushy brown hair while the 
whiskers that fringed his face resembled 
the dried and weather-beaten tops of corn- 
silk in autumn. 

“ You don’t know me, Master Leigh,” he 
said. “I am Flint, you know, your father’s 
old coachman. I’m out in California in the 
cattle-raising business, and I look rougher 
than I did when you saw me last, six years 
ago.” 

Leigh shook the man’s hand heartily ; 
they had been the best of friends, for Flint 
had spoiled him years ago, when he was a 
child. Flint was an Englishman, and being 
thrown out of a situation when Mr. Haworth 
the elder had died, he took his savings and 
went out to California to embark in busi- 
ness for timself. As soon as he was seat- 
ed, his inquiries brought out the state of 
Leigh’s health, and the physician’s com- 
mand. 

“The doctor is right,” he said. “Go 
back with me and be my partner in the cat- 
tle-growing line. ‘“ It will make a new man 
of you.” 

Leigh thought it wou!d if he changed for 
the worse in looks as much as Flint had 
done during his absence, 

“ ] don’t know anything about cattle,” he 
said. 

“T do, I "Il teach you.” 

“ But I have so little money,” mentioning 
the sum at his command, 

“1 had n’t half that when I began, and 
now I have a capital ranch, and am worth 
at the very least a hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Leigh opened his eyes. 

“I don’t say you'll make that in so short 
a time as I have, for the business is not 
what it was wheo | took it in hand. Still, 
you ’d have the benefit of my experience.” 

“ And all that would be unfair to you. I 
should be a veritable white elephant, Flint, 
and such an eleemosynary life would kill 
me, quite.” 

“Look here, Master Leigh. I ’m grow- 
ing old, and there is no one in the world | 
care for, aside from you. I have no family 
ties —I shall never have any. I was reared 

in an orphan’s home in London. If 1 have 
kindred they forsook me when I was achild, 


and I shall never look for them now, though 
I ’ve heard it was the luckiest sport going, 
this hunting for heirs. 

I married long ago when I was young and 
knew no better; I mean! knew nothing of 
how to take care of a wife, though I could 
have sworn there was little in the world for 
me to learn, I had fared roughly always; 
it agreed with me, but the lass I married 
was of a different sort. Her people shut 
their doors against her when we were wed; 
they said I was not good enough for her, 
and ah, lad! in that they were not wrong. 
I went on as before, spending my evenings 
and earnings chiefly in the ale-house, though 
I was not a common drunkard, and never 
neglected my work, or, indeed, aught except 
my wife. If she had rated me for my wrong- 
doing it might have brought me to my wits, 
but it was ne’er her way. She lost her 
roses and her sprightly looks; she grew thin 
and pale and dull, and before I really knew 
I was ill-treating her, she died. 

I’m slow to learn, Master Leigh, but when I 
know a thing I knowitalways. Her friends 
came and told me I had killed her; my 
heart told me the same story. So, before 
they buried her I kissed her poor white face 
and said ‘God forgive me, for all the wrong 
I’ve done you. In my ignorance | did not 
know how great this wrong was, but | "Il 
treasure your memory as I never treasured 
your life, and no living woman shall ever 
have your place.’ It was a comfort tome to 
say this—whether she heard or cared I 
could not know. And I only tell it to you 
to-day, to show you I shall never marry 
again. So come and be my partner, my lad; 
neither you nor I shall lose by it. You can 
ride, for I taught you. You shall be my 
overseer. It don’t require mach to look 
after the herders, it only wants eyes, and to 
keep yourself around so they will see you, 
too. They know their business, and will 
attend to it if one of the partners is about.” 

“Flint, I go.” 

“Thank you, Master Leigh, You can’t 
stand the journey now, though; that is by 
rail, at this season. Better go to Florida 
for a month or two, until your throat is bet- 
ter, and then come to San Francisco by 


steamer. I'll meet you there. My ranch 
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is further south, not far from Los Angelos, 
but nearer still to pretty Santa Barbara. 
You ‘ll like the country, it ’s immense, as 
the boys say.” ‘ 

There was no time for delay, and Leigh 
gathered together his necessary belongings 
and set out at once, hopeful, yet it must be 
said, casting lingering looks behind. He 
had hinted to Mrs. Holman that it was 
harder to leave Lucy than all the rest. She 
herself was a young and charming woman, 
and had been motherly and kind to Leigh. 
Still, she thought it best for him to leave 
without making especial mention of the sub- 
ject to her daughter, She brought Lu to say 
good-by, the evening before his departure, 
and he could not give the child even a part- 
ing kiss, all on account of his miserable 
throat. 

He went to Florida, and later to Califor- 
nia. Flint welcomed him, and proved quite 
as good as his word in all things. The life 
Leigh led was of necessity monotonous, yet 
he soon. grew to tolerate it, for by degrees 
his health came back to him. He was not 
of age, but his brother being a lawyer, 
arranged tu have what funds he had invested 
in the business, and he did more than well. 
Mrs. Holman wrote him occasionally ; some- 
times there was even aword from Lu. Now 
a kindly message, and then a gracefully 
worded, characteristic postscript. These 
letters were more to him than either writer 
dreamed, for his loneliness made them thrice 
welcome. 

When he had been two prosperous years 
in the business he was taken ill with fever, 
and after his recovery he decided to visit 
New York for a short while. It was sum- 
mer and many of his friends were absent jin 
the country, including Mrs. Holman and Lu. 
He was obliged to spend so much time 
hunting up his relatives, who were stopping 
at various pleasure resorts, he could devote 
but a little while to Lu. She was older now 
and unchanged, except she was more grace- 
fal and womanly than ever; and Leigh was 
more in love with her than before. - Mrs. 
Holman assured him that she regarded him 
a prince among young men, yet still she 
wished for no positive engagement. Lu 
would be two more years in school; when 


these were over, he was at liberty to woo 
and win her if he could. 

She could not, however, hinder certain 
love-passages in which they indulged,—the 
exchanging of photographs, expressions of 
undying regard and the like, and at last 
when it was time for Lu to return to school, 
Leigh went back to’ his money-making and 
his cattle, almost content. They were al- 
lowed to correspond, and that was much. 

When her school-days were over and she 
made her début in society as a full-grown 
young lady, Leigh wrote to her that his 
heart was unchanged, and asked her to be 
his wife. She accepted him. He would 
have gone on to see her at once, but Flint 
fell ill, and he could not leave. He asked 
her parents to bring her to California for a 
visit, and they half-promised to do so, but 
Mr. Holman could not leave his business, 
and Leigh was again disappointed. 

At last he wrote to beg her to be brave 
enough to set their marriage-day; he could 
not well leave twice during the same year, 
and if she would consent to this, he would 
arrange it so they might have two or three 
weeks together before the wedding, and he 
could then devote a few more days to travel 
ere they settled down in their western 
home. 

“I have loved you always,” he said, “and 
I have never loved any other woman. 
Surely you can trust me, dear. I am so 
impatient I feel like throwing business to 
the winds, and rushing on to hear your an- 
swer from your lips instead of your pen, but 
Flint, poor fellow, is not yet able to attend 
to work, and I have thousands of duties 
daily ; among other things, | am erecting a 
house in the most comfortable style possi- 
ble, as a house for you that shall be in some 
degree worthy of its future mistress.” 

Lu trusted him altogether, but she was 
very happy in her city home, and it required 
a great deal of courage to leave it. Soit 
was mid-winter before the wedding day was 


fixed, and six years from the time Leigh , — 


first left New York. 

“I have waited and served for you almost 
as long as Jacob did for, his beloved,” he 
wrote. “I think I can sympathise with 
him fully; yet Rachel could never have 
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been half so dear to him as you are to me.” 

The wedding day approached. The fates 
_ seemed propitious, for Flint was nearly well. 
Leigh telegraphed he was on his way to 
New York, and the invitations were sent 
out. But a sudden and heavy snow-storm 
arose, and blocked the trains so completely 
he did not arrive in the city until four days 
previous to the one appointed for his mar- 
riage. Nearly worn ‘out, and looking as 
rough as possible, he would have gone toa 
hotel to rest and make himself presentable ; 
but unfortunately he telegraphed from Al- 
bany, and Mrs. Holman and Lu met him at 
the depot. 

Lu was looking as pretty as possible in a 
blue plush costume trimmed with silvery 
fur, a bunch of creamy ostrich plumes nod- 
ded from her blue cap, her soft, fair hair 
looking a bright yellow by contrast. She 
was watching for a tall, pale, slender young 
man with a delicately-shaped dark mous- 
tache; and, therefore, was rudely startled 
when a big, burly man, with bushy hair 
and beard, and enveloped from head to 
heels, in a heavy shaggy ulster, came for- 
ward and clasped her in his arms so closely 
she gasped for breath, partly because she 
was half-smothered, and in part from fright. 
It was all a mistake, of course, and she 
would n’t scream in so public a place, for 
the man did not mean to harm her, and he 
could not in any case, with her mother at 
hand, And then, oh, horror of horrors! he 
spoke to her in Leigh’s voice. 

“I am ashamed to meet you in this plight, 
darling,” he said, “ but I am so thankful to 
be here at last.” 

“Is it really you?” she cried. “I was 
sure you would not come!” and then she 
began to sob. 

“She is a little nervous,” explained Mrs. 
Holman, as she greeted Leigh, and then 
they hurried Lu into the carriage. 

Mrs. Holman would have Leigh’s trunks 
sent to the house, though he protested 
against it as strongly as he dared. They 
would have no spare 100m at such a time; 
he was not fit to stop at a respectable house, 
and more to the same purpose. The pack- 
ing must begin at once she urged. His 
time was so short he must give them every 


moment, and so she carried the day. When 
they reached home, Lu was in immediate 
demand to try on some portion of her 
trousseau which had arrived in her absence, 
and Mrs. Holman, after giving Leigh a hot 
lunch, sent him up-stairs for a bath and a 
nap. He went, and after sleeping an hour, 
rose quite refreshed, and prepared to visit 
his tailor. He went down to the drawing- 
room to acquaint Mrs. Holman with his in- 
tention, and hearing her voice in the back 
parlor, he sat down to await her leisure. 
He paid no heed to the conversation she 
was carrying on with her daughter, until Lu 
spoke in a clearer tone: — 

‘* Mamma, I was never so shocked before. 
I have always remembered Leigh as tall 
and slight, with a certain delicacy of manner 
very becoming to any man who is not ex- 
ceedingly effeminate. I feared, when he 
went away, he might become rough and 
hardened ; in truth some one suggested the 
thought to me. When he retufned that 
summer he had changed but little. He 
was more manly, he wore a slight mous- 
tache, and otherwise was quite the same as 
before.” 

“ But he had been ill, my dear, and that 
gave him a delicate look, perhaps.” 

“Probably. In any case my ideai was 
not changed. For, mamma, since | am 
grown | know him little except through his 
letters, and from memory. It was six years 
ago he went away, and six years ago, to a 
girl of twenty, is far back in the past, I 
have set up the image of what he then was, 
in my heart, and clothed it with every imagi- 
nary virtue; virtues, perhaps, which no liv: 
ing man ever possessed. It has kept me 
from all other loves, it has been everything 
to me. I thought I knew the man I was 
about to marry, but this great, burly man is 
a stranger.” 

“ My dear child, you are altogether too 
romantic for the age you livein. You know 
Leigh is good, is rich, is clever, that he is 
truth itself, and devoted to you. And yet, 
you ask much more. He must never 
change his looks, though he may live to be 
three-score. Because he comes to you after 
along and trying journey, with rough hair 
and a toilet generally awry, you cry, ‘ He 
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is a stranger!’ I have no patience with 
you!” 

“Mamma, it is not that alone. Don’t 
wrong me, I am miserable enough without 
that. I suppose 1 have been a great fool, 
but I am not so silly as to expect Leigh and 
I are going to sit in full dress, on a bed of 
roses, and listen to nightingales all our lives. 
I have no doubt this man is the same Leigh 
I have always loved, but my heart will not 
believe it. It shrinks from him, it will not 
own him; and in four days we are to be 
married! Oh, mamma I! have made a terri- 
ble mistake. Is it too late to remedy it?” 

“Oh, these girls!” cried Mrs. Holman. 
“They are usually determined to wreck 
their own lives, if possible. They either 
fall in love with the most worthless of their 
acquaintances, marry, and play slave all 
their lives, or, if an honest man falls in love 
with them, they set themselves up like 
queens! They must be at one extreme or 
the other. What would you do? Would 
you have me send out cards to our invited 
guests, saying: ‘Our daughter has changed 
her mind, there will be no wedding.’ And 
all because Leigh does n’t come out of a 
snow-bank where he has been buried for 
the past two weeks crowned with roses? 
Now, Lu, be sensible. Leigh is no boy, but 
he is nobler in his manhood than he could 
have been in his youth. He will make a 
devoted husband. I know your position is 
trying, but it must be quite as annoying to 
him, to be able to get on only at the very 
eve of marriage, and so much to be dore. 
Fate has ordered that he should come to us 
at his very worst. His tailor and his barber 
will make another man of him so far as ap- 
pearance goes, and his heart has always 
been right.” 

“1 am perfectly sure of that,” she replied. 
“*I suppose I have been very silly, and no 
one is to blame but myself. 1 will try to 
disappoint Leigh and you in nothing.” 

Leigh could not go until ne had heard all. 
His bronzed features grew two or three 
shades paler as he listened, and when Lu 
ceased speaking he quietly left the house. 
What should he do? What would be best 
for Lu? For, however bitter his own dis- 
appointment might be, she should be con- 


sidered first and altogether. He did not 
cast the faintest shadow of blame over her. 
The situation in which she was placed ap- 
peated to all that was chivalrous and tender 
in his nature. He remembered distinctly, 
when Flint called upon him years before, 
that he wondered, if in order to raise cattle 
successfully, it was necessary to grow so 
much hair. For himself, he had been ad- 
vised to wear a beard in order to protect his 
throat, especially as he was to brave a New 
York winter for the first time in years, and 
the result might be a return of his old ail- 
ment, which had forsaken him altogether in 
a warmer climate. Long beards were the 
rule among the men he met daily, but here, 
— he looked about him in the streets. How 
smooth and bland appeared all the gentle- 
men he met. They were Jacobs every one, 
and he was a veritable Esau. His hair, no 
doubt, had been long when he left Califor- 
nia. Now it wasa perfect mane. He was 
hurried at starting, and had contented him- 
self with writing his tailor and giving all 
necessary orders. For the rest, he meant 
to have made himself presentable at the 
close of his joarney, before be met Lu. 
That was his first duty, now. He visited a 
fashionable barber. 

“Shall I cut your hair short?” asked the 
man who came to serve him, looking rather 
puzzled, 

“Cut it im the prevailing style,” said 
Leigh. “You probably know what that is, 
—I do not. If there is more than one 
fashion prevailing, cut it in the one most 
suited to my face. And in Heaven’s name 
cut it with taste, for much depends upon the 
result. I came out of the wilds, do you un- 
derstand? and I’m going to mix in fashion- 
able society.” 

He took out a gold coin and placed it in 
the man’s surprised but not unwilling hand. 

“I understand,” was the answer. “And 
your beard ought not to be” —— 

“I ’d have it cut off, but my skin is 
bleached under it. and bronzed outside. I 
would be a sight, and in four days I am to 
be married. Trim it, make it as inconspic- 
uous as possible. I leave the arrangement 
to you. But if you make a guy of me I 'll 
murder you.” 
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The man began his work in a careful 
manner. He sheared and sheared, and 
stood off to watch the effect. Leigh waited 
almost prayerfully for the result. 

“Some fashionable gentlemen wear 
beards,” the barber ventured at last. 

Leigh was comforted. When the ordeal 
was over he gazed earnestly at his reflec- 
tion in the mirror, and a sigh of relief es- 
caped him. There was no doubt about his 
being wonderfully improved. Slipping an- 
other coin in the barber’s hand he went out, 
hailed a cab and hastened to his tailor. The 
suits he had ordered were ready, and, thank 
fortune, they fitted him perfectly. He put 
on the one he thought most suitable and be 
coming, selected the most stylish overcoat 
he could find, and ordered the others sent 
home. Next he visited a gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing store, and indulged in a score or so 
of scarfs, handkerchiefs by the box, and in- 
numerable gloves and like necessities. It 
was almost dinner-time when he reached the 
Holman mansion, but he considered the 
time well spent, for from top to toe he was 
equipped in the latest style. Mrs. Holman 
was descending the stairs as he entered. 

“ Oh, Leigh!” she cried, “how handsome 
you are!” and she kissed him again. 

Leigh felt like shedding tears of joy, but 
he refrained. He had some flowers for Lu, 
and he asked for her rather anxiously. 

“I'm afraid I frightened her to-day,” he 
said. 

“1 think you did,” laughed Mrs. Holman, 
who felt all would now be well. “She has 
not been quite herself for a few days past,” 
more soberly. 

“TI am not surprised,” he answered. 
“Perhaps you will think me selfish, but — 
will she be closely engaged until the wed- 
ding? Give her to me whenever she can 
possibly be spared—it seems cruel to 
compel her to marry me at sight, before I 
have time to speak a word with her. 

“You are very thoughtful, Leigh,” said 
Mrs. Holman. “The same thing occurred 
to me, for I have been with Lu and watched 
her moods. She is not naturally nervous, 
at all, but now she seems quite unstrung. I 
have already sent word to our nearest 
friends of your arrival, but I said also that 


you were tired and could see no one to- 
night. You are very tired, I know, but you 
will have time after dinner for an hour or 
two with Lu, though I shall insist upon 
your retiring early.” 

“ Whois thoughtful now?” he asked; and 
then he paused, for Lu was entering the 
room. 

She was pale, but she looked very lovely 
in a pretty trained costume of silver and 
pale blue. She camein shrinking a little, 
and when she lifted her eyes and saw how 
changed Leigh was, she paused in astonish- 
ment. 

“Still another Leigh?” she asked. “I 
think quoting hesitatingly — “ ‘there be 
three Richmonds in the field 

“ And you have slain them all,” interposed 
Leigh, gallantly. She was so pretty and he 
was so much in love with her he wished to 
take her in his arms at once, but he com- 
promised with himself by taking her hand 
and kissing it very gently. 

“But which —which am I to marry?” 
she asked, in charming perplexity, and try- 
ing to hide her emotion under the jest. 

“The dne you love the best,” he an- 
swered. And then Mr. Holman came in to 
welcome him, and Lu’s three younger sis- 
ters followed, and they all went down to 
dinner. 

Lu ate nothing, and for that matter 
neither did Leigh. Lu was silent, but 
Leigh told all the most recitable things he 
could call to mind, in his most interesting 
manner. And Lu listened. That was in 
his favor, he thought. 

Half an hour after dinner was over, Lu 
and Leigh found themselves together in the 
quiet back parlor, which opened into the 
conservatory; the drawing-room doors 
closed, so they might not be disturbed if a 
chance caller dropped in. Lu looked rather 
frightened, and Leigh felt so, though he put 
on as brave a face as possible. 

“ Was ever a man his own rival before, I 
wonder?” said he. 

“Why?” she asked in a low tune, that 
he might not know how unsteady her voice 
was. 

“ You are bitterly disappointed in me, are 
you not, dear?” 
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« No,—at least not now. I did not know 
you at first, and J was—TI was fright- 
ened.” 

“And you are rather frightened yet, are 
you not, little girl?” 

“No,” lingering upon the word. “I 'm 
not shaking for fear at all, Leigh. You are 
very handsome; you have grown larger and 
grander looking, and I 'm proud of you. 
But I felt quite at home with the old Leigh, 
and you—I scarcely dare look at you; I 
don’t seem to know you-at all.” 

“You poor little darling!” he said, draw- 
ing closer to her. She was fluttering her 
fingers among the flowers he had brought 
her, and did not look up. 

“I ’m  frightfully jealous of that old 
Leigh, dear, but what can I do? I cannot 
wed you against your will, and if you really 
wish it I ‘ll give you back your freedom. 
Ill give it back to you, but please don’t 
take it, dear, unless you wish to kill 
me.” 

“I don’t want it,” she said, quickly, still 
without looking up. “I’m surer and surer 
each moment that I don’t want it at-all. Be 
patient with me, Leigh, I meant to have ac- 
corded you a readier greeting, but ”—— 

She paused and gave a quick, fluttering, 
little look in his face. “Perhaps you are 
disgusted with me!” she continued. “ Per- 
haps you would like to give me back my 
freedom?” 

There were tears in her eyes; she was 
striving to keep from sobbing outright. He 
put his arms around her and drew her gen- 
tly to his side. 

“TI love you more than ever,” he said. 
“T have been more fortunate than you, for I 
found you unchanged,— the sweetest wom- 
an in this world. Only, it appears I must 
begin and woo you over again, for I find I 
am my own rival, How shall I win your 
heart again, dear? Shall I begin and war 
with my old self, or—O, Lu! give me your 
old:‘love and trust.” 


“You have my trust,” she said, nestling 
toward him ever so little, for she was 
thrilled by his words and his impassioaed 
voice. 

“And your love?” he questioned in a low 
tone. “Look up, dear, don’t hide your 
eyes from me always.” 

He placed his hand under her chin and 
gently lifted her face. She waited a mo- 
ment, and then, for the space of a breath 
she raised her tear-wet eyes to his with a 
look half-shy but altogether loving. 

“ My love is yours, too,” she whispered, 
and the words were scarcely uttered, when 
he pressed his impetuous lips to hers ina 
long, passionate kiss. 

He was certainly happier,—perhaps he 
loved her more intensely, because he feared 
for a short time that he had lost her love at 
the eleventh hour. Be this as it may, he 
held her a close prisoner by his side, not 
daring to let her go for some time, lest the 
spell his love had thrown about her might 
be broken. Very sweet to him was this 
new, fluttering love born in her heart for 
him, and he hastened to nourish it with gen- 
tle words and tender promises. Mrs. Hol- 
man tapped upon the door at last to an- 
nounce her coming, and entering, dis- 
patched Lu to her room for the night. 

“I'll not keep you, for I know how tired 
you are,” she said to Leigh when Lu disap- 
peared up the staircase, and he could no 
longer watch her graceful figure. “I only 
wish to know if all is right ” 

“] think so,” he said. “The new Leigh 
has vanquished the old, and all is well, at 
least just now.” 

“Then all is indeed well,” she answered, 
smiling. “I have no fears for the fu- 
ture.” 

“Nor 1,” he said. “I shall have her 
with me constantly, and I love her too well 
to lose her affection; of that I feel as- 
sured.” 
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HE neble lerd of Oakland Hall 
Has lost his high-born lady wife, 

Who was beloved by one and all 
Through all her charitable life. 

The lovely daughter seeks to cheer 
The old man in his widowed woe; 

And as she grows fram year to year, 
His dark hair turns as white as snow. 


Sweet Rosalie, with quiet grace, 
Moves round in her domestic sphere, 
And seeks to take her mother’s place, 
By keeping order there and here. 
Two weighty keys hang by her side, 
And quite important is her air; 
It pleases her the house to guide, 
And none to disobey will dare. 


Behold her now, with happy ease, 
As in the early morning hour 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 


BY SPERANZA. 


She wanders out among the trees, 

And gathers many a lovely flower; 
And mark with what coquettish style 

The kerchief on her head she ties, 
And see the merry little smile, 

And watch the love-light in her eyes. 


Her pretty foot in tiny shoe 
Descends the marble steps so light; 
Her lover knows not what to do, 
His heart is in a woful plight. 
She plucks a rose, shakes off the dew 
That on its blushing petals rest, 
And says, “ My favorite are you,” 
And lays its sweetness on her breast. 


But she is the one blushing rose 
Within her father’s lonely bower; 

Yet young Lord Arthur thinks be knows 
Whose \ove adds beauty to the flower. 


THE ARTIST’S STORY. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL, 


had been engaged only a week, 
and she had not yet lost the feeling 
of unreality about it all. It was so strange, 
so wonderful that he should have chosen 
her, — chosen her from her brilliant sisters 
to crown her life with his love. 

Was shedreamingstill? Wasitall a dream 
that must pass with the dawn, and leave the 
cold familiar light of real life round her 
once again? And, seated cosily in the 
warm corner of the summer house, with her 
big hat shading her face from the sun, Janie 
thought it all over again. 

He had come to stay in the village six 
weeks ago. They were all having tea on 
he came in, and was intro- 

uced to the — 

“Mr. artist, the man 
whose picture is the picture at the Academy 
this year.” 

Remarks about him buzzed round while 
he drank his tea, and talked to Mrs. Archer 
Wilmot, and looked with grave kindly eyes 
at the merry girls round the table. And 
then — Janie remembered it so well — he 
went to inspect the gardens with two of her 
elder sisters; and she joined the lawn-tennis 


y again, and played very badly, for she 
think of nothing bat his sad 
face, and the strange lingering glance that 
she had caught from his eyes when she ven- 
tured once to look at him. 

He seemed to be always at the prio 
after that. He was an old friend of their 
father’s, the girls heard, and they were told 
to give him warmest welcome. Nune of 
them were loath to do that, for he proved 
to be one of the pleasantest of companions. 

The girls teased Lottie, the eldest girl, 
about him, and begged to be allowed to 
stay with her in her beautiful home at Rich- 
mond. None of them had any idea of the 
truth of the case; Janie herself never 
thought it in the least possible that he could 
care for her, though she dearly loved him,— 
not till that wonderful evening a week ago, 
when they had met accidentally in the green 
lane by the church. 

Ege had been on her weekly visit to an 
old bedridden woman in the village, and 
was Wandering slowly home, with her dog 
beside her, and feeling disconsolate enough, 
poor child, and wishing that Mr. Dean 
would go away and leave them all at peace 
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again. Then he stepped out quite sudden- 
ly from the lich-gate. and smiled down at 
her and took her little trembling hand. 

“I have been waiting for you,” he said; 
sitting on the wall here, and wondering why 
you were so long.” 

Janie said something, a few incoherent 
words, for his manner and glance startled 
her out of all composure. He stood just 
peseee the shadow of the ancient gateway, 
holding her hand close in his. 

“T was waiting to speak tu you,” he said, 
after a moment’s silence, in which Janie 
heard as in a dream the twitter of the swal- 
lows in the blue air. “I have your father’s 
permission to ask you. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

That was a week ago. Just so long had 
rey worn her pretty betrothal ring, the 

lue stone of which she looked at now with 
a tender smile; and once more she tried to 
think how he could have cared for her. 
She was the plainest of the sisters, merely a 
small, fresh-cheeked little maiden with soft 
brown eyes, not a fit bride for an artist 
whose beautiful imaginings had won him so 
much fame. It was of no good endeavor- 
ing to understand it; she could only try to 
be more worthy of his choice, to be true and 
faithful to him, and, ah, so loving! 

Thinking thus, his voice came to her, 
calling her. She sprang up, and, with the 
shy blush that came so easily, went down 


the 

“ Little truant, I have been searching for 

u everywhere. My next step would have 

en to drag the pond. Where have you 
been?” 

“ By the summer house, I thought you 
were going with pave? 

“TI begged off. I knew you would be 
miserable without me, so I was self-denying, 
and came to look after you.” 

“Indeed I was very happy,” Janie re- 
turned. 

“O Janie! You know how dreary the 
afternoon seemed, how long the hours were. 
Why, I believe you have been crying.” 

Janie raised her eyes for inspection ; but 
ag) dropped again instantly, and she drew 

little nearer, tracing the threads on his 
gray sleeve with trembling little fingers. 

“ Arthur, I wish you would tell me just 
how you thought of me first. 1 have been 
thinking of it all the afternoon. It is so 
strange that you should care for such a 
foolish child as I am.” 

“How do you know | do, Miss Vanity? 
Come, sit down here; it is cool and shady, 
and out of the way of those sisters of 
yours,” and he drew her down beside him 
upon the bench that stood under a great 
beech. 

It was very.quiet there, the path. shaded 
e trees, with the lawn 


on one side and the park on the other. 

“Now try to be exact and logical for 
once, young lady,-and tell me what grounds 
you have for believing for an instant that, 
to put it as you do, I do vare for you.” 

eyes answered |iim. 

“ As if that was a reason that would satis- 
fy any logical mind! Why, you goose, it 
might be that I hate you, and want to have 
the opportunity to lead you a miserable life. 
But come, I will tell you all about it.” 

“ And don’t laugh at me.” 

“Laugh at you! Bless the child! H 

ou would only look at me instead of tear- 
ing your handkerchief into small pieces ” — 
Janie desisted with a blush —“ you would 
see that I am as grave as — as Dick there,” 
pointing to Janie’s white dog, who was re- 
garding them with steadfast eyes from the 
middle of the pathway. “Now I will pro- 
ceed with my explanation. Many years ago 
I was staying in Bagdad and fell in with a 
magician.” Janie looked up with wide-open 
eyes. “Queer people, those magicians! 

his one was a tellow in his way, and 
he told me that, if I went down to Thorn- 
dale on the fourteenth of uly and visited 
my old friend the squire, I should meet a 
young lady ina green muslin dress who was 
queen of all the fairies. Her I must wed, 
and then obtain possession of the fairy 
revenues and live happy ever after. You 
wore a green muslin dress, ergo, you are 
the queen of the farries, and I am marrying 
you for your money.” 

Janie’s merry laugh made Dick dash 
round them wildly, expecting a race. But 
the girl was not daunted in her inquiries. 
She tried a little coaxing. 

“IT want so much to know. You looked 
at me so on that first evening, and you were 
not in love with me then.” 


ever loved that loved not at Brat eight?” 
Do you intend to correct Shakespeare, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“ Did I remind you of anybody you once 
knew?” persisted Janie. 

Her question startled him into gravity. 

“Have you heard? Has any one told 

ou ” 

a What was I to hear? Ah, then there 
was something! Won't you tell me? I 
peg: not bear to hear it from any one 
else.” 

“ My darling, I meant to tell ; it is 
better you should know. And yet, m 
Janie, I love you so dearly that I could wis 
the past away and you my first love.” _ 

“Oh, I knew I could not be that! ‘It 
does n’t pain me a bit to think you cared 
for somebody else. I knewit was so. But 
please tell me.” 


“will.” He hesitated still, bending 
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forward to smile into her earnest, pleading 
face. “When you have heard my story, 
— you will know how dearly I love 
you; for I am glad to have lived through it 
all. You have not only made my futurea 
bright one, sweetest, but it robs the past of 
its worst gloom to look at it by your side. 
It is a long story, Janie, and I will begin at 
the very beginning, that you may under- 
stand it all.” 

It seemed a difficult story to tell, for he 
sat for three or four minutes in silence, 
looking straight before him, his dark, hand- 
some face very grave. There was a strange 
feeling in his mind that the past had come 
back again; time slipped back eighteen 

ears, and he was again a penniless tutor. 

or once before in the beautiful long ago 
he had sat on that same bench one summer 
afternoon, with the same trees waving to 
and fro above, and a girl wita soft brown 
eyes — Janie’s eyes — beside him; and they 
two had been all the world to each other. 

To break the spell, he took the little 
hands lying loosely clasped on Janie’s hol- 
land dress, and looked tenderly into the 
childish, downcast face blushing rosy red 
under his eyes. 

“It was your aunt I loved, Janie. Look,” 
and he pointed to two intitials carved on 
the oaken rail they leant against. “* H. W.’ 
— Helen Wilmot. Everybody called her 
Nellie, You have heard of your Aunt Nel- 
lie, darling ?” 

“ She died long ago. 
churchyard.” 

“ Yes, long ago, 


Her grave is in the 


It is a long time since 
—tighteen years—and yet it seems but 
yesterday. You are bir? 4 like her; she had 
just your eyes, so suftly brown. It was 
your dear eves that struck me on that first 
evening. You have her very look.” 

“And you loved each other?” asked 
Janie gently. 

“Yes. Midsummer madness it was in- 
deed, and we suffered bitterly enough: You 
don’t remember your grandfather? 

“Oh, no.” 

“Of course not. Well, 1 won't speak evil 
of your ancestors; but he was a hard man. 
Your father and I had been friends at 
school; and, when I left college, | came 
down here to coach up his younger brothers 
for the Civil Service examinatiors. I had 
always dabbled in painting, and spent all 
So spare time in the woods studying trees. 

hen there was some tatk of the only girl 
coming home from school, Mr. Wilmot 
asked me if''I would give her ‘lessons in 
painting. Of course there was nothing for 
me but to consent, not that | much relished 
the propel, for you know what your unc es 
are like, Janie, and they were the same thén, 
—handsome, headstrong, brainless fellows, 
with as much idea of art as a thoroughbred 


greyhound; and | pictured their sister the 
same kind of creature. Your father was 
away with his regiment, and the boys could 
tell me nothing about her. Their holidays 
had been at different times, and they scarce- 
ly knew her. For the last six months she 
had been staying with an aunt in London, 
and now she was coming home for good. 
Lam dwelling on this part of it because I 
want you to see how naturally everything 
came about. There was no woman in the 
house; your grandmother had been dead for 
years, and Nellie was the only girl. You 
can fancy how her coming was talked of 
and looked for and prepared for. At last 
sne came. It was: unexpected after all; 
they had caught an earlier train than they 
expected, and we were playing cricket on 
the north side of the house when her father 
brought her to see her brothers. 1 saw her 
coming across the smooth expanse of green 
lawn all in the sunshine, a small figure — 
small indeed by her father’s side — dressed 
in some gray stuff, with a bow of scarlet 
ribbon at her neck. Do you want to know 
what she was like, Janie? Look in the 
glass, for she was as like you as two blades 
of grass are alike, — different, yet scarcely 
known apart. You are taller, | think, by 
the merest trifle, and she was the paler; but 
you are her sweet self. To find her again 
in P har ah, 1 am constantly afraid you will 
fade into nothingness and leave me more 
utterly alone than ever. Janie, it does not 
grieve you to hear all this? You look 
troubled, darling.” 

“Only for you, Arthur,” she answered 
eagerly. “It is because I can guess some- 
thing of what is coming. | wish, oh, I do 
wish that it had been different, and that you 
had married her and been happy al! these 
years.” 

He put his arm round her with a fond, 
protecting look. 

“ She would have loved you dearly, Janie, 
but you are all to me that she was, my dar- 
ling, and how much more will you be in the 
happy years to come, my own little wife?” 

“Tell me the rest,” was her whispered 
response. 

“It seems strange to think of it now, but 
I remember I was disappointed in her at 
first. She was not in the least pretty, and 
her cheeks had not your wild-rose bloom. 
‘A pale, uninteresting school girl,’ was 7 
verdict, as 1 watched her playing chess wit 
her father that evening. My first lesson 
came next morning, the first day of that 
wonderful summer. She knew nothing of 
art, could scarcely hold’a pencil: properly ; 
but one could not be with her and not feel 


‘the better for her sweet presence. I+ had 


no sister; 1 haa never known my mother ; 
the women I had mixed with were common- 
place feminine mortals. In Nellie I sawa 
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realization of my ideal of perfect woman- 
hood. Pure, tender, true as. steel, she was 
too zood to live,” 

His voice trembled and failed him fora 
moment, and Janie’s soft hand stole into 


8. 

“Since her death I have never mentioned 
her name to any one but you, my darling,” 
he went on after a moment. “ But I want 
her to be a memory in both our lives, that 

u may fully share my thoughts.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” was the low 
remark. “Please go on.” 

“There was a man living near, he had 
the house at Woodlands, where your Uncle 
Jasper lives now. He called const ntly at 
the house after Nellie came home, and, 
from what happened afterward, I know her 
father encouraged his visits, and yave his 
full consent to his engagement to Nellie if 
he could obtain her concurrence. But at 
the time 1 scarcely realized his existence, 
and it was just the same with Nellie. We 
were so happy together ; she was constantly 
in the school room with the boys, who 
adored her, and she would join us in our 
shorter walks; moreover, there were my 
painting-lessons which threw us much to- 

ther. I cannot understand even now 

ow they were so blind. So the summer 
went on, till one morning, as I was sketch- 
ing with her—— Do you know the old 
bridge just beyond the park?” 

“It was swept away in the flood ten years 
ago, and papa built a new one.” 

“ You shall see my picture of it when we 
goto London. It was a capital bit of work 
for a beginner, and Nellie and I used to sit 
down in the meadow by the river bank just 
where the sweep of the three arches could 
be best seen. This was our last visit, for 
the picture was finished; and | remember 
she was looking at it, very proud of her 
work, when I told her what we had both of 
us known for so many happy summer days. 
And that evening, when the lessons were 
over, I went to her father in the library and 
made my confession. Of course I knew he 
would be angry, I expected that; but he 
would not listen to me, he was like a mad- 
man. Do you know that I cannot go into 
the library now without a vision of him 
standing up at the end of the table shaking 
his hands at me in blind rage? His daugh- 
ter was promised to a man who could main- 
tain her—he meant Mr. Scott of Wood- 
lands — she was not for a penniless adven- 
turer; and he ordered me from the house. 
I left that night without seeing Nellie again, 
but I wrote to her from the village before 1 
went up to London. | had an answer—a 
few hasty words begging me not to write 
again. There were marks of tears on the 
page: Her gentle soul was not fit to 

such trouble. I went to London, half 


wild, without any fixed plan; and just as 
things looked darkest a great stroke of luck 
befell me. 1 was offered an appointment in 
Rome with a capital salary, the only 
conditions being that | should be ready to 
begin my duties in a month, and bind my- 
self toremainin Rome for four years. I ac- 
cepted the offer at once, and came down 
here to fetch my wife. I watched for her 
Sunday afternoon, for she always weut to 
church alone and came home across the 
park. It was just here that I met her, poor 
darling, looking so sad, her face robbed of 
its bright bloom. We had a long talk, till 
she grew frightened of being missed, and 
hurried away, but not before she had prom- 
ised to go with me to Italy.” 

The artist stopped here with a sigh, and 
then, looking at Janie, said, with a smile: — 

“ You think she was wrong?” 

“Oh, I—I don’t know. Please tell me 
the rest.” 

“ Ah, you do think it was wrong, and so 
did Nellie, but, when I put it all before her, 
she could not say me nay; and we settled 
that she should come to my cousin’s house 
in London, be married from there, and then 
go straight to Italy. She took one of the 
servants into her confidence — it was neces- 
sary to do that—and on the day appointed 
she lef: it just at dawn, left, as she thought, 
for years. I was waiting for her in the 
park; and walked across the moor to catch 
the first train at Seen and so reach 
London at eight o’clock. Fancy, darling, 
what a walk that was for her, leaving her 
home like a criminal, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the sound of her father’s angry 
voice behind her. But we got safely to the 
station and started on our journey without 
having seen a face that we knew. Once in 
London, Nellie’s spirits rose, and she felt 
safer when my dear old cousin Anna — 
whom you must love, Janie — received her 
with eager welcome. We had some break- 
fast or rather drank some coffee, for we 
could not touch any of the dainty eatables 
provided for us; and then Nellie changed 
her dress for something more fit for her 
wedding — something very quiet and simple 
—and we drove to the church. I have no 
clear idea of anything happening till we 
stood together at the chancel-rail and I took 
her hand in mine, and felt that all our 
troubles were over. But it was too soon to 
feel secure, for, just as the clergyman began 
the service, he was interrupted by hasty 
footsteps entering the church, and a loud 
voice raised to forbid the marriage. It was 
Nellie’s father, and behind him was Mr. 
Scott, with a smile on his face which told 
me that I had him to thank for discovering 
our plans. They took her away from me, 
scarcely granting a moment to say good-by. 
But that moment was enough for me to re- 
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mind her that two years more would give her 
power to act for herself. I claimed no 
promisé of faithfulness, for I knew that I 
could trust her. They took her away; I 
could do nothing.” 

ts Oh, how cruel! How could you bear 
it?” 

“JT don’t know. It was like being stunned 
by a heavy blow. For a time the sense of 
pain was crushed out by the shock. But 
the cruelest experience of all was that | 
could not hear a word of her. I wrote again 
and again; but your father was in India, 
and her other brothers were but boys, and 
there was no one to take my part. She was 
watched continually; some old hag in Mr. 
Scott’s pay was with her always. Pity her, 
Janie, spending the long, dreary days here 
where you have been so happy. She spent 
hours in the garden, I heard afterward, 
tending her flowers till she grew too weak 
to do anything but lie on the sofa by the 
window and look at the sky. I was in Italy 
making a home for her. It was so bright 
and tasteful; all the little things I knew she 
liked I gathered together, and was almost 
happy in the work. The two years passed, 
and I got the few weeks’ holiday that I 
bargained for, and started to bring her 
home. I could not sleep, I could not rest; 
a feverish anxiety had seized me, and I 


reached, and only a mile or two parted us. 
I could not ask after her— something 
checked my speech —and I started off to 
walk once more across the moor. You 
know the way, Janie, over the moor, down 
the long meadow by the bridge, and through 
the churchyard. It was a sunny evening, 
and, as I crossed between the graves, the 
sunlight shone whitest on a white cruss 
just off the path. You know it, Janie; it 
was quite new then, and the letters were 
freshly cut. I read them at a glance,— 
ae name! She had died a month be- 
ore.” 

Janie could not bear to hear any more; 
her tears had long -been running silently 
down her cheeks, and now her composure 
broke down altogether. 

“Don’t, don’t Gy so, my Janie. Dear 
Nellie has been all these years in heaven, 
and you have come to make it all up to me. 
But you can understand now why on that 
first evening your eyes had such a charm for 
me; the only eyes I cared to look into since 
she was lost to me. I loved you at first for 
Nellie’s sake; but I wooed and won you for 
your own, my darling.” 

And at his eager words the painful feeling 
of jealousy of the dead that had been in 
Janie’s heart as she listened to the story 
died away forever. 


traveled day and night until Rylands was 


THE PLOT OF 


toe us pass into the sitting-room of Mr. 
Archer’s substantial, brown farm- 
house, where two girls are engaged in a 
close and vivacious colloquy. Was there 
ever anything so breezy, so sparkling and 
refreshing as a genuine girlish chat? Even 
the nonsense uttered has a charm about it, 
and while listening, we forget to call it non- 
sense. The quiet badinage, covert shrewd- 
ness, quick repartee, the eager clapping of 
white hands, and the merry laughter pealing 
forth at short intervals, are extremely be- 
witching when proceeding from youthful 
lips. Severe-browed politicians will turn 
from long-winded speeches to Buncombe, 
and musty bachelors from the delightful 
contemplation or single blessedness, to 
catch the music of girlish sallies. After- 
ward, these masculines will pronounce 
judgment, and write treatises on the silliness 
of womankind in general, and school girls 


BY HANNAH STRAIGHT. 


THE FENNIES. 


in particular, to prove their own superiority 
to trifles. This reminds us of those in- 
stances in life, which, when present and 
palpable, fail not to please; but, past and 
shadowy, we fall to abusing them with as- 
tonishing energy. 

It was not our intention to write an essay 
upon the eccentricities toward which human 
nature has such strong proclivities, but 
rather to introduce you to our heroines, 
Jennie of Essex and Jennie of Butternuts. 

These young ladies had been congratulat- 
ing themselves upon the fact that there was 
not a male ear about to hinder them from 
speaking freely, and therefore gossiping to 
‘their heart’s content. 

“ Oh, was there ever anything so disagree- 
able as a widower, with his spruce ways? 
He has all the confidence of an experienced 
and successful fisherman, and throws out 
his bait with the most exasperating assur- 
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ance, certain of catching what he angles 

” 

A ripple of silvery mirth was provoked by 
this pettish explosion of Jennie of Essex, 
for it was she who spoke. 

“If he would only marry a widow, it 
would be quite proper and fair,” she went 
on, “ but to offer a second love for a first is 
wrong.” 

“ Ah, Jennie, you will surely call one of 
these inconsolables husband, and consent 
to rear up his six motherless darlings.” 

“You vex me past endurance! I could 
like an old bachelor, with all his fussiness 
and rustiness, for I could conjure up a 
romance about him. It is impossible to 
glean anything but the most ea 
reality in connection with a practical, keen- 
sighted widower. If he has poor teeth he 
directly procures another set, dyes his hair 
and whiskers, and burnishes his outer man 
very much as a jeweler burnishes old silver. 
He may have been shockingly negligent in 
his dress and personal habits in his married 
state, but now you find him transformed in- 
to the sleekest, neatest, briskest, most 
obliging man of your oer in short, 
he is metamorphosed. He coolly calculates 
his chance for ottaining a young compan- 
ion; an old one he will not have. You see 
it in his eye, and prove it by his affable at- 
tention to marriageable females.” 

“ A libel, Jennie. 1 shall have you prose- 
cuted for libel. I think we should take it 
as a compliment, when he who has lost his 
conjugal partner so soon seeks another,” 
mock-seriously responded Jeanie of Butter- 
nuts. 

“A dubious kind of compliment. Blue- 
beard paid us many in his day.” 

“Why, Jennie, you make me suspect you 
have some root of bitterness hidden from 
me. Confess that my suspicion is cor- 
rect.” 

“IT may as well tell you, coz, and perhaps 
oe can assist me. I have a suitor, one 

lodget, whose wife died some six months 
since. He is father’s intimate friend, and 
therefore comes to me with a strong pater- 
nal recommendation; indeed, papa yesterday 
gave me a forcible private command to 
treat him with the greatest kindness and 
civility. Now, why cannot Blodget fall in 
love with his housekeeper, instead of fasten- 
ing his covetous glance on me?” 

“Is he rich?” 

“Yes. It is so much the worse for me, 
as wealth is a powerful attraction to papa. 
Besides, I have a little heart affair of my 
own.” At this point the warm blood leaped 
so suddenly to cheek and brow, that Jennie 
of Butternuts listened with heightened in- 
terest. “Rodney Dayton likes me, | think, 
a little better than any one else in the 
world, though he has not told meso. He 


is poor in purse, but rich in intellect, in 
hope and energy.” 

“You love him?” 

“Dearly, but papa has an unaccountable 
dislike to lawyers, and Rodney is fitting 
himself for the bar.” 

“TI see your difficulty. Now I suppose 
you want me to be a martyr, and sacrifice 
myself on the shrine of cousinly affection, 
b marrying the rich old curmudgeon. I 
sbain't do it! Iam going to be an accom- 
plice of uncle, and take this Rodney myself. 
It is the only course I can consistently fol- 
low. Uncle will be pleased, Mr. Blodget 
will be contented, I shall not suffer, and 
Rodney will be delighted with the change 
from Jennie to Jennie.” 

“You witch! vou have given me a bright- 
er idea. Come,” and she drew Jennie of 
Butternuts in front of a large mirror. “ Tell 
me, if you can, which is you and which is I. 
Both reflections have the same height and 
shape. Eyes, hair and complexion do not 
differ. The expression in each is alike, ex- 
cept that the dimples around your mouth 
have a more wicked meaning. Papa often 
mistakes you for me, Our neighbors do 
not know that you are with us. Now, you 
shall array yourself in my clothes and per- 
sonate me. Mr. Blodget will call this very 
afternoon, and I will have you entertain 
him. 

“Capital! I shall be as variable a med- 
ley of humors as ever tormented a lover. 
> Md fear. 1 will rid you of him.” 

Jennie Archer of Essex was an only child, 
and, since her mother’s death, had been 
“the immediate jewel of -her father’s soul.” 
She was two years older than Jennie Archer 
of Butternuts, and (hereafter to distinguish 
them, we will say Jennie sr. and Jennie jr.) 
was a wild, affectionate creature, ready to 
enter with zest into anything that would af- 
ford sport. The plot suggested by Jennie 
sr. met her warmest approval, and her own 
active brain had concocted another, that 
promised additiona! amusement. 

She was seated very demurely in the i. 
lor, when the door bell rang and Mr. B. 
get was ushered in. She arose and made a 
profound courtesy. 

“ Well, Miss Jennie, I am glad to see you 
looking so charmingly.” 

This was said in an insinuating tone, and 
with precision, as though the visitor knew 
that well timed nord would tell on the 
susceptible heart of the one he addressed. 
A dignified bow was the reply. 

“TI fancied, Miss Jennie, that you were 
not well or happy when | saw you last, and 
it gave me sympathetic pain.” 

“You are over-sensitive. My general 
health is good, and I am not troubled with 
hypochondria.” 

“But there are real sorrows that bow 
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even self-sustained men,” and the lover gave 
a long sigh. 

“I have never met them. I don’t like 
gloomy topics.” 

Her answer was flirted out in a flippant, 
careless way. The wind was adverse, and 
he tacked to a new subject. 

“My Freddy and Annie wanted to come 
aud see you, but I desired to have you all to 
myself. Are you fond of children?” 

“ No, I have no patience with them, they 
are such bothers.” 

This was a great fib, but she did not care 
to please. He veered his course again. 

“ My dear young lady, won’t you favor me 
with some music. Be kind enough to play 
*Home, sweet home.’ 

“I don’t like those old-fashioned things, 
Mr. Blodget.” 

And she commenced rattling off some gay 
opera tunes in a most affected style. She 
had an intuitive perception that they would 
jar on his feelings. He evidently consid- 
ered her volatile, and regarded her with un- 


easiness; but her youth and beauty were at- | - 


tractive, and he therefore again shifted sails 
and set the tiller for another direction.” 

“Jennie, you have a fair hand,” and he 
gently touched the dainty digits resting on 
the piano keys. ‘ Whoever succeeds in 
obtaining it may account himself happy. | 
would be willing to serve for it as Jacob did 
for Rachel.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Blodget, you are oppres- 
sively familiar. It is positive rudeness to 
employ so warm language on so short an ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Short, Miss Archer? We have known 
each other for years! Besides, your father 
has sanctioned my addresses. But my eves 
have been opened, this afternoon, to a bet- 
ter knowledge of your disposition, and I 
have no longer a desire to press matters 
further. Good day.” 

She could scarcely restrain her mirth, but 
finally succeeded; tor she saw through the 
open door an advancing figure, which she 
was sure must be Rodney Dayton. She 
settled herself among the cushions, and 
commenced pouring over the contents of a 
newspaper, as though she heard no eager, 
resolute footstep upon the graveled walk, 
now on the doorstep, and now stopping by 
her very side. Playfully Dayton pulled the 
paper awzy, and, looking up, she encount- 
ered a pair of darkly radiant eyes. 

“ Have you no welcome to give me?” he 
said, “no congratulations to offer?” 

“ Why should I congratulate you? What 
made you surprise me with this unexpected 
visit?” 

“You are like a wet blanket with your 
cool questions, Jennie, but you can’t extin- 
uish me. I have come to tell you that I 
ave been admitted to the bar.” 


“1 am glad to hear it, Rodney.” 

“And I have come to tell you that you 
are dearer to me than sister or mother.” 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

A doubting, teasing expression was on 
Jennie’s face. 

“Sure of it! Yes,” was the impetuous 
answer. 

He offered to make it more emphatic by 
bestowing a caress. 

“Take care! I have thorns about me.” 

“I believe you have, for I feel them in 
my heart. You witch! you brier-rose! will 
you be my wife?” 

“] must have some serious talk with you, 
first, sir.” 

Buick, then, I am all attention.” 

“ Do you expect that I shall obey you?” she 
asked, saucily. 

“1 can answer that question more correct- 
ly in the future.” 

“T am stubborn, and love my own way.” 
“So am I, and so do I.” 

“1 am selfish and exacting.” 

“1 know it.” 

“T shall require my husband to tell me at 
least twice a year that he loves me. He 
must kiss me every holiday.” 

“Very well, I agree to these terms.” 

“TI am flashy, and shall now and then 
have a fit of the sulks. 

“Well?” 

“1 shall scold.” 

“ Well?” 

“TI shall sometimes burn the steak, and 
spoil the coffee.. I shan’t always get dinner 
at the regular hour.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“I shall be a coward, and keep you at 
home evenings.” 

“ What else?” 

“1 shall need a great deal of pin money.” 

“ Anything more to tell?” : 

“| shall protest against your using tobac- 
co; in short, I shall make you uncomforta- 
ble in a thousand-and-one ways that you 
don’t now dream of.” 

“ Well, Jennie?” 

“ Now do you want me for a wife?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Come tomorrow, then, and if you do not 
change your mind, I won’t refuse you. Go 
away, now, and consider.” 

“ You are cruel.” 

Away.” 

“ Give me a kiss, then.” 

“Not one! Such endearments are for 
my husband, whoever he shall be.” 

-So Rodney departed, and Jennie went in 
quest of her cousin. 

“ Good riddance,coz! Blodget will never 
trouble you any more.” 

She then related what had oecurred dur- 
ing her interview with Blodget, but kept 
silent in reference to Rodney. 
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When Mr. Archer returned, he was in no 
very agreeable frame of mind. He had met 
Mr. Blodget, who was riding ovt with a 
Miss Van Dyke, and in a very tender and 
devoted proximity. An iatelligent glance 
was exchanged by the maidens. It was ob- 
served, and Mr. Archer asked if the gentle- 
man had been there during the day. His 
daughter dutifully replied that she had not 
seen him, and with that the matter rested 
without further remark. 

Rodney came, faithful to his appointment, 
and with his usual abruptness, plunged into 
the subject that lay so near his heart. It 
was the right Jennie this time. 

“ Well, what is your answer?” 

She opened two astonished eyes. 

“What do you mean, Rodney?” 

He was instantly angry, but at that mo- 
ment a shower of rose Giew fell around 
him, and Jennie jr. sprang into the room. 

“ Yes, I'll have you,” she cried, “though 
I don’t care a fig for you, if you still have 
the same affection for me you professed to 


have yesterday.” 


The handsome Rodney stood in mute 
surprise, looking from one to the other. 

“Which is my Jennie? It is n’t possible 
that I am laboring under a drunken halluci- 
nation, seeing two when there is but one?” 

“What! hesitating? Oh, inconstancy, 
thy name is man!” cried Jennie jr., striking 
an attitude. 

Jennie sr. came to the rescue. Her men- 
tal sky was suddenly illuminated, and she 
gave an introduction and satisfactory ex- 
planations. The vounger Jennie vanished, 
and we suppose that Rodney made a second 
declaration to the elder, for a month later 
they were married. 

Jennie of Butternuts never forgets to 
tease her cousins when she visits them. 
She often repeats to them his declaration to 
her which always brings smiles, and Grand- 
father Archer often tells the little Daytons 
who cluster around his knees, the plot of 
the Jennies, for his dislike to lawyers has 
worn away, and he not only likes his son-in- 
law, but is proud of his talents and emi- 
nence. 


MRS. UPSON’S PERIL. 


BY CAPT. GEO, H. COOMER. 


URING our first winter in Minnesota, 
while my husband was engaged in 
marketing his grain, I would be left through 
the day, and sometimes for a good part of 
the evening, with no other company than 
our little boy Frankie. That was five years 
ago, when Frankie was six years old. 

We were half-a-mile from any neighbor, 
and I used to feel somewhat lonely after 
dark, especially on very cold evenings, when 
the thought would steal upon me _ that 
Charles might encounter some accident, 
woe perhaps even freeze to death upon the 
road. 

Wabashan, the nearest market was twenty 
miles distant; and start as early as he might, 
the going and returning, together with what 
little tarry might be necessary, would con- 
sume the whole of the short day, though the 
two stout horses: had all the vigor of a 
couple of tigers. 

I cannot say that I had any particular a 
prehensions for Frankie and myself. In 
this respect there was only the general 
sense of loneliness. The morning star 
would be shining when Charles drove out 
of the yard, and the evening star when he 
returned. 

4 


Yet, after all, in looking back, I feel that 
those were happy days. There was a pleas- 
ure in getting the early breakfast, when I 
would glance occasionally from the window 
to see if it were growing fighter; and a still 
greater pleasure in arranging the late sup- 
per, and sitting down to it with my husband, 
so fresh and vigorous after his long cold 
ride. Frankie would sit between us, divid- 
ing bis attention between the meal by lam 
light and the new toy of the evening, for his 
father seldom returned from Wabashan 
without bringing him some pretty trifle. 

Charles’s market days were Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays; and I was always 
glad when the tired horses were snugly be- 
stowed in their stalls, where I could hear 
them stamp occasionally as they stood at 
the well-filled mangers. They were the bet- 
ter for their day’s work, and I was the hap- 
pier for my previous anxiety. 

So the winter wore on to the last day of 


December, which happened to come on’ 


Tuesday. My husband had loaded his team 
on the evening before, in preparation for 
the morning’s start; but somehow I felt un- 
usually depressed, though I could not have 


told why. 
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I knew that my dreams had been trou- 
bled, and that in the course of the night I 
had several times awakened with a feeling 
of a and vague apprehension. 

his feeling remained with me as my 
husband mounted his sled and started brisk- 
ly off, before the east had reddened suffi- 
ciently to pale the stars. 

All the forenoon it seemed as if I were 
back in my dreams; and, indeed, a disagree- 
able dream will give the color to one’s 
thoughts for many hours after — and so too 
will an agreeable one. Still, 1 did not 
recollect what I had dreamed; it was the 
impression, and not the remembrance that 
haunted me. 

Towards night, however, I was greatly 
startled. Our neighborhood was usually a 
quiet one, but I now learned from a chance 
caller that the community was io a state of 
much excitement from the commission of a 
dreadful homicide at a distance of some 
miles from us, and the knowledge that the 
criminal, a desperate character named James 
Low, had been pursued to a swamp in our 
immediate locality. 

His crime was so atrocious that the peo- 
le for miles around had turned out to hunt 
im down, and he was now besieged in the 

woods in such a manner that his capture 
appeared almost inevitable. Indeed, his 
pursuers had several times exchanged shots 
with him as he fled from one covert to an- 
other. 

Then I knew my dreams had pictured 
something of this kind —as if the events 
about to take place had sent before them an 
invisible tidal wave that reached mein m 
sleep. Although the details were confused, 
the impression had been precisely that 
which was conveyed by the real occurence. 

I recollected having seen only a week be- 
fore in the Wabashan paper, a mention of 
this same James Low, as adesperado who 
was suspected of a heinous crime commit- 
ted near that place, but who had escaped 
conviction from lack of evidence, but had 
no idea that he would appear in our neigh- 
borhood, where he had now marked his ad- 
vent in such a revolting manner. 

I hoped the men in pursuit would be suc- 
cessful in arresting him; but I thought what 
a terrible thing it would be if one of the 
neighbors —like Mr. Knight, Mr. Jackson, 
or Mr. Brown — should Ee carried home 
dead from the chase —a result not at all un- 
likely. 

The hunt for a human being in the woods 
under such circumstances seemed dreadful 
to me; and I pictured the party of aroused 
neighbors with the sheriff in command, 


scattered here and there about the swamp. 


or keeping a sharp watch at its outskirts, 
gun in hand. I imagined Jim Low skulking 
among the thickets of alders, and occasion- 


ally breaking through the crust of the snow, 
when he came upon a springy place, but all 
the while keeping his gun ready for use. 
The snow in general, however, was very 
hard, and I supposed it must be difficult to 
track him. 

All day the weather had been cloudy, and 
at sunset it began to storm, the snow falling 
very thick. 

I thought of my husband; of the cold, 
blinding blast he must face, and wondered 
how far he might then be on his way home. 
I did not know whether or not the people 
were still in pursuit of Jim Low. They 
might have captured him, or they might not. 
Would they continue to watch the swamp 
all night in that storm? I thought this very 
improbable; but even should they do so, 
would not the desperado be almost sure to 
escape in the darkness ? 

As it grew later, I listened anxiously for 
the arrival of my husband, feeling that he 
was now likely to come at any moment, 
fearful that some accident might delay him, 
which would be all the worse on account of 
the snowstorm he had to encounter. 

But all the while that other heaviness was 
on me. I could not get the thought of 
James Low and his terrible crime out of my 
mind. That such a thing should happen so 
near us! 

I think a ferocious man is a great deal 
worse than a wild beast. He is so repulsive 
to all our feelings — so loathsome. 

The — dishes were upon the table, 
and the teakettle of hot water was steaming 
on the stove, though I had not yet put in 
the tea, as this I always left till the last. 
And thus I sat for some time, alternately 
answering Frankie’s little questions and 
musing upon the events of the day. At last 
I stepped into an adjoining room for a book 
which I knew Charles intended to finish 
reading that evening. 

While there I heard the outside door 
open. I had never been in the habit of fas- 
tening it during my husband’s absence, and, 
in spite of my gloomy feelings, had not done 
so on that evening. 

I hastily returned, expecting to meet 
some one of our neighbors who had come 
out through the storm, perhaps thinking 
that Charles had arrived home by this time. 

My feelings at what I saw cannot be de- 
scribed. here stood before me a tall 
powerful man, with the most sinister face i 
ever looked upon. His scowl was really 
horrible. 

He was covered with snow, and his 
clothing, which was much torn, appeared to 
have been lately wet and to be now frozen 
stiff. Hehadin his hands a double-barreled 
gun which was held in a threatening man- 
net. as if its possessor expected to meet 
some exemy or enforce some demand. 
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I started back at first, as the gun was 
pointed directly at me, while at the same 
moment Frankie ran and clutched my dress, 
too thoroughly frightened even to cry out. 

The fellow had no doubt looked in at the 
window before entering, as one of the cur- 
tains was not very closely drawn, and so may 
have guessed that Frankie and I were alone, 
though he thought it best to be prepared 
for any more formidable presence. 

“Come out here ’n’ show yerself,” he 
said, as he saw me shrink further away. 
“ Whar ’s all yer men folks?” 

I told him that my husband was out, but 
that I was expecting him every moment. 

“He has been to Wabashan,” I added, 
fearing that the villian might think that 
Charles had been among the men at the 
swamp, and so feel a spirit of revenge. 

He turned to the door and fastened it. 

“If he comes back while I ’m here,” he 
said, “I ‘ll drill a hole through him. I ’ve 
been chased enough for one day; and I’m 
ead to git warm and have some dry clothes 

‘ore I start agin. — I fell into a spring-hole 
up to my neck, where ’twa’nt froze. Come, 
stir yerself, and get me yer husband’s best 
duds and plenty on ’em too; ’n’ then I’m 
goin’ ter have suthin’ ter eat. This ‘ere 
gun ’s got wet, ’n’ so’s my volver, but both 
= ‘em 's good yit. Stir yer stumps now, 

ith Frankie clinging to me, I eeded 
to bring out a smn suit of Charles's 
clothes, including a flannel shirt, hoping 
thus to mollify the villian’s malicious spirit. 
And then I retired into another room while 
he exchanged his frozen garments for 
these. 

“ Don’ P ge go ter playin’ me no tricks,” 
he growled, “sich as gittin’ out the front 
way an’ runnin’ off to the neighbors. Ef 
~~ try any o’ yer games, | ’ll give ye more 
ead than ye can carry. Keep er makin’ 
some sort o’ racket so’s’t I can hear ye 
and know whar ye be.” 

So I had to let my whereabouts be known 
by some movement or by talking to my poor 
little frightened boy. 

The ey of my husband was now ag- 
onizing. Should he return in the present 
state of affairs, he would almost certainly be 
killed, since the fellow would regard such a 
murder as necessary to his own preserva- 
tion; while should he not so return, what 
was I toexpect? What was Ito do? My 
suspense was dreadful. I do not think you 
would be able to imagine a dilemma with 
two more forbidding horrors. 

When the fellow had made sufficiently 
free with Charles’s wardrobe, he announced 
the fact, at the same time ordering me to 
present myself that he might know where I 
was 


_by his side, I all the while trembling, as I 


tried in vain to hit upon some plan of de- 
liverance. Would he go when he had fin- 
ished his meal? Would he offer me any 
violence, or go away quietly? Should my 
husband come in the meantime, in what 
way, if — could I prevent bloodshed? 
1 would to him, I thought, as soon 
as I should hear his team enter the 
imc. and try to smooth matters; but I 
new him to be impetuous, and feared that 
he would not take care enough for his own 
safety. 
“You will not need to injure my hus- 
band,” I said to my strange guest; “he 
knows nothing of you, and will not attempt 
to molest you. You will be free to go, 
whether he is here or not.” 

“ How ye know I want ter Be anywhar?” 
he asked. “Know who I be?” 

“No,” said I, *I do not know,” and, of 
course, I did not, though I could guess. 

“ Well,” he replied, “I reckon I told ye 
they ’d been chasin’ on me,—folks as wants 
to see me, ye know.” 

“] think you said so,” I admitted. 

“Well, I mought want ter stop here till 
‘long inter the night, ter git thawed out like. 
But I ’d jest like ter lay somebody out afore 
I leave these parts, jest fer a kind o’ good- 
by. I wanter put Jim Low’s mark onter 
somebody, I don’t much keer who ’t is. 

Sinister as the language was, it was civil 
when compared with the look and tone of 
the malicious wretch. 

I saw that some horrible thought was in 
his mind. He was in a snug harbor for the 
present, and might not care to go forth in 
the storm for some hours. He was desper- 
ate, and practically had nothing to lose by 
further crime. Among other things he 
asked about my husband’s money. I tried 
to give him an evasive answer, although I 
knew there was three or four hundred dollars 
in the house. Money, however, was a small 
matter. If he would but take it and go! 

At length he thought of cider, and asked 
if we had any, I replied in the affirmative, 
and he commanded me to bring him some. 
It was in the cellar, and as I took a lamp to 
obey, a bare possibility suggested itself to 


me. 

Not that I thought of taking Frankie and 
escaping with him through the outer cellar 
doors —they had too much snow piled upon 
them for that—nor that I imagined the 
inner door could for a moment resist the 
fellow’s strength should I entice him down 
there. But my thought was of something 
else, — of an object which the cellar con- 
tained, 

The idea flashed upon me very naturally, 
for I was grasping at every straw. 

“ Leave that brat up here,” said the brutal 


He now sat down to supper, with his gun 


villian, as Frankie seemed about to follow 
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me. “I want ter be sure that you don’t 


“This way, if you please; I will show you 


crawl out of some hole down there, and | where it is.” 


alarm the country.” 

But I had already decided that Frankie 
must remain above, and he did so much 

inst his will. 

Thoughtfully I descended with a lamp 
and pitcher, 

“It’s there,” I said to myself, “just be- 
hind the stairs; but shall I be able to set 


I held the light around toward the place, 
and there, sure enough, it was—a litttle rus- 
ty, but as strong and yood as new—my 
husband’s bear-trap ! 

It was large and agg with a spring of 

igious power. In the previous fali I 

ad watched Charles set it for a bear which 

was in the habit of coming out of a piece of 

pine forest bordering our tarm, and I knew 
that it was no light undertaking. 

Hastily seizing upon it, I carried it to the 
further end of the cellar, together with a 
short lever which I had seen Charles use; 
and making the spring a fulcrum, pressed it 
down with all my power, the lower end of 
the lever being confined by a short hooked 
bar of iron connected with the trap. 

In a moment or two it was set, and with 
wide-open jaws seemed waitirg for a victim, 
as a big spider watches a fly. I trembled 
when the work was done,—partly from exer- 
tion and partly from terror lest the plan 
should fail. 

Then I threw over it a handful of light 
rubbish, and, as it was in a sort of pathway 
among various small articles, it seemed al- 
most certain that a person following me 
here must step init. Last of all, I wedged 
the chain firmly between the cider barrel 
and the wall; not a very secure fastening, 
but the best that could be improvised at the 
moment. 

“ Hello, down there, old gal!” came the 
voice of the desperado, “ what ye ‘bout all 
this time? Hurry up, I’m gettin’ dry.” 

The truth was that I had waited a little 
after setting the trap, as I still trembled for 
the result. 

“The spigot is very hard,” I said, striking 
it a good blow as I spoke. “You ’ll have 

eto come down and show me how to get it 
out. I have never done it myself.” 

And I certainly never had. 

He growled savagely, and I heard him 
start for the cellarway. He was coming! 
And how I felt as I heard his feet on the 
stairs ! 

I went to the stairs to meet him, because 
I wished to be his guide. I would carry 
the light in front of me, and he must follow 


in the shadow. I would know when to make 


a long step, but he would not. 
As he reached the lower stair, I was close 
to him, and turning to go back I said: — 


How my heart beat! I was almost suffe- 
cated. Surely now it was a case of life or 
death, even if it had not been so before. A 

uarter of a minute would decide all! O 

harles! © poor little Frankie! Would I 
ever get out of the cellar alive to see either 
of them again? 

Right before me was the thin layer of lit- 
ter that half concealed those terrible steel 
jaws, upon which all depended. Oh, should 
he make the discovery before taking the 
step! Then farewell, all! This must be 
my last night on earth! How fast I thought! 
How my very breath seemed to stop! 

I — carefully over the spot where 
the steel trap lay hidden like fate. The 
villian was close behind, groping his way in 
the shadow I cast between him and the 
light. Would he, too, step clear of it? Or 
worse, would he merely stumble against it, 
omens what a doom I had planned for 

im 

I was two yards in advance, and as ready 
for a spring forward as the trap was for a 
spring upward ; for I remembered that my 
compahion’s arms were long, and what 
should he grasp me at the very moment of 
getting caught? So you perceive that I 
forgot nothing. 

An instant more, and then —“ flip-chug !” 
—two sounds in one. Oh, how I sprang, 
fairly plunging across the cellar. 

A frightful howl followed me as I fled 
around the foundation of the chimney and 
— stairs. I slammed the cellar door 

ter me and fastened it, though of this 
there was no need, for Jim Low was in the 
bear-trap. 

Secure as he really was, I was still fright- 
ened at the thought that he might find some 
means of extricating himself. I might as 
soon have feared he would overturn the 
chimney. 

A man with a bear-trap closed about his 
ankle is utterly helpless. Every movement 
is agony. Although one foot is free he can- 
not so use it as to bear down the spring — 
an effort requiring the weight of the whole 
body —nor can his hands be of the least 
service in delivering him. 

Howl after howl came up from the dark 
cellar, mingled with the most horrid threats 


} and maledictions ; and Frankie was so terri- 


fied that he screamed outright. 

‘* Hush, dear,” I said, “he cannot harm 
us, and papa will soon be here.” 

But the child was frightened almost to 
death, nor did I much wonder. I think had 
Jim Low been outdoors his fearful ravings 
could have been heard for a mile. 

In the midst of these and of Frankie's 
sobbings, what was my relief to hear in the 
dooryard the sound of a loud “ whoa.” 
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1 flew to the door. Charles, instead of 
driving directly to the barn, as was his cus- 
tom, had stopped qjpse to the house; for he 
had heard the strange sounds, and they 
startled him terribly as well they might, for 
he fancied that Frankie and I were being 
murdered. 

There were two faces behind his own as 
I admitted him, those of two of our neigh- 
bors to whom he had given a lift on his sled 
as he came along, and who had all the after- 
noon been among the men who were hunting 
for Jim Low. 

“ What on earth is the matter? What is 
oing on?” he exclaimed, as I admitted 
im. 

I hurriedly explained, and then his honest 

fury was as great as his surprise had been. 

* The abominable villian!” he cried.. “I 
could crush him as I would a snake. I ’ve 
half a mind to let him remain in the trap all 
night” 

I knew, however, that he would not de- 
liberately inflict any unnecessary torture 
even upon such a wretch. 

“Wait,” he said, finally, to the others, 
“till I put up my horses, and then we ’Il 
see what is to be done.” 

One of the men went to the barn to assist 
him while the other remained with me. 

The horses haviny been stubbled and fed, 
the prisoner was next attended to. On be- 
ing released from the trap, he was exceed- 
ingly sullen, and regarding me as the sole 
author of his discomfiture, said that he was 
sorry only for not having killed me. 

His ankle was so lacerated and swollen 


that walking was out of the question, and I 
should have pittied him but for the sight of 
the pistol and horrid-looking knife, which 
had been taken from him and placed out of 
Lis reach. 

“1 ‘ll fix ye,” he said, scowling at me, “if 
I ever git out er this.” 

And I must confess that my heart quaked, 
though more at the savage tone than at the 
threat. 

A consultation was now held, which re- 
sulted in the bringing forth of Charles’s 
team—the horses merely having been 
slipped from the tongue and left with their 
harnesses on—and the bundling of Jim 
Low upon the sled. 

The two neighbors then took him to the 
house of the sheriff who lived only a mile 
from us, one of them, a Mr. Drake, bringing 
back the team. 

“ T don’t know but they ‘Il lynch him,” he 
said. “They would if it wasn’t for the 
sheriff. Jackson and Brown were there 
when we arrived, and they ’ll carry the news 
in spite of the snowstorm.” 

Next morning we learned that there were 
indeed strong threats of lynching, but better 
counsel finally prevailed, and the culprit re- 
ceived a fair trial before a court of justice. 
He was convicted for the crime of mur- 
der, and hung three months later. 

I found myself an involuntary heroine, 
but my act had been one of desperation. It 
would be impossible to describe what I 
suffered. 

The shock was so great that I was ill for 
some weeks after. 


LIFE. 


BY MISS C. 


H, life ’s so rare a thing — so rich in store! 
That life half lived is not a life, but death, 

Or gradual dying hour by hour— no more. 

The soul that lives gives music with each breath, 
And tunes all hfe from this to yonder shore; 

Nor hushed the song e’en when it sorroweth. 
O soul so rare, O soul so rich — that lives! 

Not death, but life full of the hope it gives ; 


Wincuaster, 1885. 


A. PICKETT. 


Untrammeled life, high reaching as the sky, 
Nor marred and stained by jot of selfishness; 
Not all the ills of life can drain it dry, 
So deep it lies within the calm recess 
Of its own soul—and cannot ever die; 


Nor hath, tor all it gives, one drop the less. : 


O soul so rare, O soul so rich—that lives! 
Not death, but life full of the hope it gives. 
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ARNATIONS are used to perfume fin- 
ger bowls. 

Pink in all shades is the Parisian passion 
of the passing moment. 

The jersey corset cover bids fair to re- 
place those of cotton or linen. 

Jeweled pins are the favorite ornament 
for the hair with evening dress. 

Small ostrich tips are more fashionable 
than flowers for evening wear in the coif- 
fure. 

Rosette fans, made of innumerable loops 
of ribbon and ornamented by gold wire- 
gauge butterflies, are much worn. 

Violet sachet powder, which has the most 
genuine perfume of any, is quilted into the 
backs of the most luxurious arm chairs. 

The corsage bouquet is growing smaller, 
and now consists of about half a dozen roses 
with a little foliage, and worn high upon the 
shoulder. 

A new delicate shade of green, too soft to 
be called water cress, is named Chartreuse. 
Everybody who knows the liquor knows the 
color. 

White, écru and black satin parasols have 
a spray of arrasene embroidery on each 
gore. 

A double row of scallops, with lace above 
or below it, is another new border jor silk 
parasols. 

Towels are embroidered with a monogram. 
It is now considered inappropriate to put in- 
delible ink on any article which has a claim 
to delicacy of fabric. 

Dressmakers say that odd basques will 
become more and more fashionable as the 
season advances. They often take the form 
of Zouave jackets and add to the dressy ef- 
fect of home toilettes. 

The three-button morning coat buttoning 
lower in front with flaps on the hips will 
take the place of the four-button high cut 
coat. Waistcoats, trousers and coats are 
matched whether for morning, afternoon or 
evening.wear. No watch chains are worn 


SUMMER FASHIONS. 


MRS. MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


at present by fashionable men, or if any, 
only a very short fob chain or ribbon with 
no trinkets attached. 

Trousers will be worn wide in the leg. 
In London they are made eighteen or nine- 
teen inches at the knee. In gentlemen’s 
suitings checks, plaids and Angola plaids 
will prevail. Gentlemen’s spring over- 
sacques will be worn longer, lined with silk 
to the edges, and finished with flat braids. 

Jute is a new fabric that enters into win- 
dow and wall curtains. Some of the jute 
velour is quite as silky and soft in appear- 
ance as the real silk Turcoman curtains that 
are considered the perfection of draperies, 
aad, of course, the cost is greatly less. 

In silk pocket-handkerchiefs for gentle- 
men, salmon, pink, a delicate shade of terra 
cotta, écru, lavender and sky-blue are the 
colors most fashionable. Ladies use these 
same handkerchiefs edged with a frill of 
lace for neglige neckwear. 

Pitchers are no longer pitchers, but jugs, 
two-lipped and lipped, square, flat, urn- 
shaped, copies of the antique in fish, animal 
and all manner of grotesque shapes; little 
brown jugs of unglazed brown clay, Limoges 
faience, large, two-handled jar-shaped, with 
decoration in high relief. 

Black hose will be, as usual, very popular 
this spring. Every lady is supposed to owa 
one black dress or more, and therefore there 
is, and will be, a great demand for black 
hose. The new “anchor dye” are warrant- 
ed fast black, and will do away with the 
serious annoyance of the discoloration of 
the feet from the stockings. 

Last season the use of angora laces on 
street costumes was predicted, but the 
prophecy was only partly fulfilled, and sow 
again one may look forward with more cer- 
tainty to seeing it much used the coming sea- 
son, when it will be more effective and more 
appropriate in spring and summer costumes 
than on those for winter in our climate. 
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THE HIGHWAY TO FORTUNE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


if ye had thim two attracshins, 
the orgin and the monkey, thegither 
wid the stout back and strong young legs iv 
e, sure ye be on the to forchin ! 
t’s mesilf would n’t sell em for a gold 
mine but for me wakely constitution, and 
it ’s only for the regard | have for ye that 
i’m offerin’ ’em to ye for tin dollars. Tin 
dollars! Go way wid ye, it’s a prisent I’m 
makin’ ye intoirely.” 

“ But I have n’t the ten dollars,” said Phil 
Dinsmore, looking sadly on while Dennis 
Mc Cafferty turned the crank of his hand- 

n, and the gay little ep in front, 
which were the admiration of all the chil- 
dren in town, began to dance, and the lean 
and solemn old monkey perched on the top 
“ hey organ kept time to the music with his 

ead. 

“ Look at the iligant dancin’ now! Would 
not ye think thim small crathurs had the 
breath iv life in ‘em? And see now the en- 
ticin’ ways in Sam. Sure he ’d dthraw 
money from a stone pust.” 

“If 1 only had the ten dollars,” said Phil, 
in a tone of hopeless longing. 

“Thry to git itnow! Sure your father 
would n't begridge it for a bairgain like that, 
or maybe ye moight borry it.” 

Phil laughed outright at that. Dennis 
Mc et | ought to know that nobody 

him ten dollars. And his 
father would not be at all likely to 
regard a hand-organ and a monkey as a 
desirable investment, even if he had any 
money to invest, which was not probable, as 
it was only the night before that Phil had 
overheard him saying to his mother that he 
was falling into debt, and thought he should 
be obliged to keep Phil out of school, and 
set him to work for old Mr. Pettibone, who 
made trunks and traveling Phil did 
mot like old Mr. Pettibone. He was very 
cross, and carried an ear trumpet, and was 
in the habit of using his trunk straps for 
other than their proper purposes when his 
apprentices made him angry. 

hil thought he might find an occupation 
that would suit him better. He had always 
intended to travel. When he was only three 
years old he had rolled his mother’s wash 
tub down to the river, and set out in it 
“strange countries for to see.” The tub 


-deaked, and he was with difficulty rescued 


from a watery grave, and from that time on- 
ward he had seen no opportunity to gratify 
his longing. Now, if he could only buy 


that hand-organ and monkey the great wish 
of his life would be fulfilled. To travel with 
a hand-organ might not be so fascinating a 
career as to be a pirate onthe high seas or 
to — Indians on the plains, but it seemed 
to Phil to have the advantage of being less 
hazardous and more profitable. He was 
very fond of animals, too, and had always 
wished for a monkey, and Sam was an un- 
usually agreeable monkey, and Phil and he 
had been friends for a long time. Oh, what 
a good time he could have traveling all over 
the world with Sam for a companion! 

It seemed to Phil that since the world be- 
gan no boy had ever wanted anything so 
much as he wanted ten dollars. 

Sam puckered up his queer little brown 
face dolefully, and put out his lean little paw 
to detain Phil as he turned sadly away. 
Sam had rather belong to him than to an 
boy in Potonset, Phil knew. He might f 
into the hands of somebody who would not 
be good to him. That last thought was too 
much for Phi!’s fortitude. He had to hurry 
om lest he should make a girl of him- 


se 

He wandered down Shad Alley, the dingy 
little lane that led from Dennis Mc Caffer- 
humble dwelling along the river bank. 

t was not a cheerful place; on one side 
was a muddy and stagnant little river, on 
the other the backs of some tenement 
houses with a heap of dirt and ashes at 
each door. But Phil was oblivious of his 
surroundings; he was thinking of Aladdin’s 
Wonderful Lamp and Fortunatus’ purse, 
and all the stories of sudden and unexpect- 
ed wealth of which he had ever read. 
But, alas, he knew well enough that wealth 
would never come in oy such miraculous 
way to a Yankee boy in Potonset. His 
uick brains were the only Alaadin’s lamp 
or him, and his strong arm the only Fortu- 
natus’ purse. He had used them too ever 
since he could remember. He did errands 
wheuever he could find them to do, and 
helped about the shops Saturday nights, 
when the market men were busy, but the 
money that he earned always had to be 
spent for shoes and Sunday hats; he very 
seldom had even a quarter to buy a circus 
ticket. He should certainly never be able 
to save up ten dollars. 

A pig, roaming Shad Alley at its own 
sweet will, had stopped to root in an ash 
heap. A scrap of crisp, greenish paper that 
it had unearthed caught Phil’s eye. He 
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icked it up. It was the correr of a bank 
Bil; half of the figure ten was on it. 

The corner of a ten dollar bill! Oh, 
where was the rest of it? Possibly in the 
ash heap, thought Phil, his heart pumping 
like a steam engine. A moment's reflection 
convinced him that it was not at all likely, 
but nevertheless, he set to work vigorously, 
raking the ashes over with a stick, andina 
very short time another bit of the bill re- 
warded his search, not another corner but a 
piece which Phil's somewhat limited experi- 
ence of bank billsled him to think had come 
out of the middle.. Judging from these two 
specimens the bill must have been torn into 
eight or nine pieces, Even if the pieces 
were all in the ash heap could he ever find 
them? It was such a big heap. But if he 
should! He could easily paste them to- 
gether, Sam and the hand-organ would be 

is, he would be rid of all fear of old Mr. 
Pettibone and his trunk straps, he would be, 
as Dennis Mc Cafferty said, on the high- 
way to fortune. 

Gon wonderful it would be if, just as he 
was wishing he lived in the old, story-book 
times, an ash heap in Shad Alley should 
turn into a Fortunatus’ purse for him? 

But what a huge heap of ashes it was. 
To hunt in it for scattered bits of paper 
seemed almost as hopeless as hunting for a 
needle in a hay mow, The ash heap was 
behind old miser Mum’s house. He owned 
the houses in Shad Alley, but lived in the 
very meanest one, and denied himself the 
comforts of life although he was very rich ; 
but Phil thought he would never again be- 
lieve that he did not have fire enough to 
keep himself warm; such an ash heap as 
that could only have been produced by fires 
enough to warm a Salamander for a lifetime. 
That was the conclusion that he came to 


when he had raked and dug about half way [| 


through the heap, and had found only one 
more piece of the bill, when it was long past 
noon, (he had begun in the morning) when 
his face and hands were thoroughly grimed, 
his eyes smarting, and his clothes in such a 
condition that he did n’t dare to think about 
them. 

But he felt convinced, now, that the pieces 
were all there, and he had not the least in- 
tention of giving up the search. Another 
piece, two more, and now he had nearly half 
the bill. 

If he had to rake the whole heap over 
again he meant to have the other half. And 
he got it! He found the last piece when 
the darkness of night was beginning to 
swallow up Shad Alley, ash heaps and all. 
The pieces all fitted into each other, there 
it was, aten dollar bill! Phil cast one more 
cautious glance at the house, upon which he 
had kept a watch all day, to be sure that old 
Mr. Mum was not looking at him, and with 


the pieces clutched tightly in his hand ran 
home as fast as he could go. He stole in 
the back way to avoid embarrassing ques- 
tions, and was so fortunate as to be able to 
get the bottle of mucilage from the closet 
and a piece of tissue paper. On his way he 
made a dive into the pantry and secured a 
very large piece of gingerbread, — eating 
was a secondary consideration, but he was 
conscious of a hollowness that made ginger- 
bread attractive. 

To paste the pieces together was an oper- 
ation that required care, and Phil was a lon 
time indoingit. But at last it was done, an 
with pride and joy he gazed upon the bill, 
worth just as much as if it had never been 
torn, and his own ! 

A sudden knock at the door made him 
jump, and thrust the bill out of sight. It 
was his mother’s voice that spoke to him, 
and he told her that he was very tired and 
was going directly to bed, and she went 
away. 

“I was as scared as if it were old Mr. 
Mum,” said Phil to himself. “And I don’t 
know why I should be afraid of him; itis 
not his money! It’s a great pity if whata 
fellow finds in an asa heap does n’t belong 
to him, especially when he has worked for it 
as I did for that.” 

A great many times had Phil said that to 
himself, trying to quiet some very uncom- 
fortable stirrings of conscience. 

“I wonder whose money that was, It 
does n’t seem like old miser Mum to tear 
up a ten dollar bill. Perhaps it belonged to 
him and somebody else tore it up, Any 
way it’s mine now!” 

And Phil tumbled wearily into bed, deter- 
mined not to let conscience trouble him an 
more with the suggestion that it was n't his 
money. 

But Phil was thoroughly honest and he 
could not rid himself of the feeling that the 
moncy might belong to somebody else. He 
lay awake for hours, and when at last he 
went to sleep it was only to dream that old 
miser Mum was choking Sam with ten dol- 
lar bills, while he (Phil) was being tied hand 
and foot by the puppets who lived in the 
hand organ, as Gulliver was tied by. the 
Lilliputians, 

The first thing he did when he was up 
and dressed in the morning was to make his 
way to old Mr, Mum’s house. It was early, 
and the old miser put his head out of the 
door with his night cap.still on. ; 

“I found this. in your ash heap. Is it 

ours?” said Phil, holding out the ten dol- 
ar bill. 

The old. miser threw his head back and 
laughed, a queer, cackling laugh, that Phil 
found very unpleasant. : 

“Well, you’re a smart. one!” he ex- 
claimed. “1 knew you was when | saw you 
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stickin’ to that ash ag all day yesterday. 
Have n’t had so much fun for a long spell 
as I had watchin’ you. And now you ’ve 
found out that it ’s counterfeit, and you 've 
brought it to me thinkin’ I don’t know and 
will give you a reward for finding it. You 
are a smart one.” 

“ Counterfeit!” repeated Phil, with an ac- 
cent of unmistakable astonishment. 

The old man looked at him closely with a 
pair of keen little black eyes. 

“Folks call me queer, and maybe you 
think I’m queer enough to tear up good ten 
dollar bills and scatter ’em in my ash heap,” 
he said. 

“I did n’t know how it came there, but I 
did think it was good, and | did n’t think 

ou would give me any reward for bringing 
it back,” said Phil stoutly, as he walked 
away. 
“You beat all the boys I ever saw,” the 
miser called after him. 

A boy might beat all the boys that Mr. 
Mum ever saw, and yet be very unhappy, 
Phil found. 

There was a satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness that he had been honest, but how hard 
he had worked to bring no good to any- 
body, and his highway to fortune had melt- 
ed into thin air, and there was nothing be- 
fore him but Mr. Pettibone and his trunk 


straps. 

But Phil did not have to take the bitter 
dose of experience without any sweetening; 
there is some sweetening first or last to 
most of the hard doses that a boy has to 
swallow. Phil going disconsolately home- 
ward found his mother waiting for him in 
the doorway. , 

“ The hand-organ man has been here and 


and this note for you. It took him nearly 
half an hour to write the note; it must be 
something important,” she said. 
Phil opened the note eagerly. It was not 
easy to read, penmanship not being Den- 
sad strong point, but Phil made it out at 
ast: — 
“1 ’m afther lavin’ ye the loan iv the or- 
gin and Sam, wid the ondtherstandin’ that 
‘e "ll not take ’em on the strate at all, at all, 
ut kape "em quiet loike for the intertain- 
mint iv yersilf an’ yer frins. Sure the con- 
tinted dispersition and the winnin’ ways iv 
Sam is wuth more nor his kape.” 

Sam and the hand-organ were the. same 
as his own for months, for Dennis Mc Caf- 
ferty had gone to the city to work. Phil 
was overjoyed ; he could have great fun even 
if he could not travel with them. 

“Phil, what have you been doing for old 
Mr. Mum?” asked his father at dinner that 
day. “He says he is going to keep his - 
on you, and if you do as well as he thinks 
you will he wants to send you to college or 
set you up in business when you get through 
school.” 

“Then I’m not going to work for old Mr. 
Pettibone?” said Phil, with a great gasp. 

“Oh, no, that can’t be thought of if you 
are as smart as Mr. Mum thinks. I sup- 
pose you will be president one of these 
days.’ 

President! That might be even better 
that traveling with a hand-organ and a mon- 
key, thought Phil. 

He is working very hard at school, now, 
with that end in view, but every Saturday 
afternoon there is a “Great Unrivaled 
American and Trans-Atlantic Show,” in the 
woodshed, of which Sam and the hand-organ 


left his organ and monkey in the woodshed, 


are the chief features. 


THE MOULMEIN ELEPHANTS. 


BY CAPT. HOWARD HULBERT. 


C= time ago there was a discussion in 

the learned journals regarding “ intel- 
lect in brutes,’ and I thought then, as I 
think now, that much of the controversy de- 
pended on the definition we assign to the 
word intellect. Some may say that it is 
merely the exaltation.of the natural instinct 
of the brute; others, that itis an exhibition 
of true reason. But then, what is instinct? 
Some arguers mystify their hearers, and ex- 
hibit their own ignorance of the subject by 
replying, “ Instinct is only that in animals 


which we call reason in man.” Well, this 
is. not the place to argue the subject; but I 
shall exhibit certain facts, abserved by my- 
self, in the behavior of the elephants em- 
ploved in the Moulmein timber yards, and 
leave my readers to judge whether they were 
due to instinct or reason. ‘ 

“achored abreast of Aga Synd Abdul 
Hosein’s timber yard, and within bare, 
swinging distance of the shore, I had ample 
opportunities of minutely observing and re- 
cording the marvelous illustrations of the 
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elephant’s intelligence. These animals are 
largely employed in the timber yards, and 
their functions consist in helping to embark 
and disembark the huge teak-logs, or move 
them about the yard; in fact, without them 
work would be at a standstill. What struck 
me at once was the wonderful combination 
of enormous power with the gentlest, most 
loving docility. Here were huge logs bein 
moved about as if they were matches, and 
yet with the utmost regard to any one in the 
way. A case in point. We were landing 
one day at the Aga’s wharf, and found that 
the ebbing tide had left a thick layer of 
treacherous slime on the wooden slope, ren- 
dering it impossible for a lady to land. 
Seeing this, the manager called out to a 
mahout or driver, and in a moment his ele- 
phant pushed a log down the siope, just 
stopping short of the boat, and afforcing the 
lady a dry surface to step out upon. There 
must have been intelléct in’ this act, for the 
great log was not pushed down at random 
on the wharf, nor into collision with the 
boat, but at exactly the right spot and into 
the right place. 

All elephant work is performed either b 
the trunk or right foot in pushing; by trun 
and tusks combined, as in carrying logs; or 
by the strength of the whole body in drag- 
ging. Dragging elephants are furnished 
with a light wooden pack-saddle, on which 
the mahout sits sideways, and to which the 
traction chain is attached. This is Y-shaped, 
the leg prolonged and ending 
in a hook. tus watch the handling of 
this log—twenty feet long by sixteen inches 
square—which has to be dragged across the 
yard. The chain is passed around it by an 
assistant and then firmly hooked; and now 
the elephant has to do the rest. His first 
action is to get his hind-legs well within the 
V of the chain, and then he starts, the log 
es following. Arrived at his desti- 
nation, the elephant disencumbers himself 
of the log by unhooking the chain with the 
— of his trunk, and then pulling it from 
under the log, or pushing the latter to one 
side. Now, mark what was involved in this 
apparently simple operation, the sole guid- 
ance to which was either the voice of the 
mahout, a pat from his stick, or a tap from 
his heels. First, there was the tn te in- 
side the V. Why did the old fellow do 
that? He has learned from experience that 
if he did not, traction would be interfered 
with, and his legs rubbed by the chain. 
Was not his action, therefore, dictated by 
reason? Secondly, there was the unhook- 
ing of the chain, which instinct never could 
have prompted. Imitation was at work; 


_ the elephant had seen that the unhooking of 


the chain liberated the log, and had learned 
to follow the example, showing thereby the 
domination of reason. 


Here are some logs being adjusted on the 
wharf-slope. Note the ease with which the 
elephant pushes each into its place with, ap- 
parently, the slightest movement of trunk 
or foot. Mark this one, which, by a greater 
than necessary exercise of force, has be- 
come tilted up against its fellow. The ele- 
phant has noted it too, and half-kneeling, 
and getting his tusks under it, he pulls the 
log backward a little, and it drops square 
with its fellow. What dictated that action? 
Mathematical order and precision belong to 
the bee, and are said to be instinctively im- 
planted in that humble animal; but could 
there have been anything in this elephant’s 
antecedents to have prepared it for re-ar- 
ranging a dislocated log? Surely the im- 
seized it at the moment, and must 

ave been due to a sense of order or tidi- 
ness implying the presence of reason. Odd 
lengths of log, varying from four to six feet, 
are carried about the yard by elephants, a 
species of work which is distasteful‘to them, 
as exhibiting their awkward points. Indeed, 
they evidently feel degraded by it, for they 
set to work with an air of resignation quite 
foreign to their shifting or dragging feats. 
There they rejoice in their great strength, 
and are fond of exhibiting it. Here, little 
strength is needed; but the operations in- 
volve roughish treatment of the nose, and 
we know that all animals, including man, 
are very particular as to how their noses are 
handled. 

The elephant is proud of his strength, but 
sensitive with regard to his trunk, especially 
when that delicate organ is brought to bear 
upon any rough work; and as the securing 
of a log between the trunk and the tusks 
necessitates a large amount of awkward 
movement, | noticed that the selected ele- 
phant approached the job with reluctance. 
Resigned to his fate, he half kneels before 
the odious object, and gets the points of his 
tusks under it, then he wrigyles it up the 
ivory tramway with his trunk, and secures 
it therewith im sifu. His troubles now 
commence, for on rising to his feet, the 
hateful log, obeying the laws of gravity, at 
once tends to drop, and to obviate this, the 

r brute has to raise his head on high. 
Thus constrained, he commences his march 
with slow stateliness, as if to make the best 
of a bad job, and not let the world at la 
know that he is virtually walking blindto 
And so he is; for the elevation of his head 
upsets the axis of his vision, and he has to 
walk more by touch than by sight. 

1 have thus attempted to describe the 
main duties which elephants have to dis- 
charge in the timber yards, and I have men- 
tioned that they are guided by the voice, 
stick or heels of the mahout. Watching 
them from shipboard, you are quite close 
enough to note every movement of the ani- 
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mal, but not sufficiently near to catch the 
signal, so that the elephantine actions seem 
urely automatic, and the more astonishing. 
ut when you are alongside the animal, and 
can see and hear the simple signals under 
which he works, you are equally astonished 
at the thorough manner in which he under- 
stands what he is expected to do, and the 
very little promptings he requires. 
mn one occasion, I arranged with a 
mahout to bring up his elephant to where I 
was standing that I might dictate the work to 
be done, the mahout to be absolutely silent. 
Standing by a six-foot logs I beckoned to 
the mahout, and up came the elephant. Ar- 
rived at the spot and being without chains, 
be must have opined that dragging was not 
intended. There remained, then, pushing 
or carrying, the latter operation being the 
one which the sagacious creature saw was 
intended, for he proceeded at once with his 
awkward preparations for carrying it away. 
Throughout this test the mahout was abso- 
lutely silent, and, as far as I could see, quite 
sive. The result of it was that the 
elephant divined what I, a stranger, wished 
it to do, and did it. 
On another occasion, I applied the test to 
a difficult object, an eighteen-inch cube of 
teak, which the dear old fellow at once ar- 
— to carry off; but how to do it, he 
could not at first determine. As his tusks 
diverged more than eighteen inches, they 
were of no support, and the many sharp 
corners of the cube sorely tried his delicate 
trunk. After some failures, he managed to 
seize the pe ane by the centre, and then 
taise it up below the tusks against his lower 
lip. As he had virtually accomplished the 
task, I discontinued the experiment, ex- 
pressing my satisfaction and delight to the 
manager, who somewhat damped my ardor 
by informing me that the mahout, while ab- 
staining from use of voice or stick, might 
have conveyed his wishes to the elephant 
by pressure with his heels. But a moment’s 
reflection increased my admiration at the 
elephant’s intelligence, for, allowing that the 
out’s heels had pressed his side, how 
could such pressure inform him that he was 


neither to push nor drag, but carry? Sure- 
ly the mahout could not have possessed a 
code of pressure-signals with which he had 
indoctrinated the elephant in prospect of 
curious visitors. If he had, then it must 
have included voice and stick signaling as 
well, to either of which I might have resort- 
ed. No; I believe that the elephant acted 
independently of signals, and reasoned on 
what to do, by what was laid before him. 

Hitherto, we have seen the elephant in 
the vard; let us follow him into the mill, and 
there admire the triumph of reason over in- 
stinct. We all know how naturally timid 
and nervous the elephant is, and how sus- 
ceptible to noise. Well, watch this no- 
ble old fellow solemnly dragging in a huge 
log to the sawmill. Onward he moves, un- 
dismayed by the horrid panting of the en- 
gine or the screeching of the saws. Instinct 
would have tenipted him to turn tail and flee 
from the noisy turmoil; reason keeps him 
at his task, confident that amid the uproar 
and apparent confusion, perfect order and 
safety prevail. And so, with flapping ears 
and swaying trunk, he yields up his log to 
the grip of the remorseless saw, and goes 
off unconcerned to find a fresh victim. It 
was very pleasing to see that the Aga’s ele- 
phants are kindly treated and well cared for; 
the goading da&as (iron hook and prod) was 
nowhere to be seen. A daily as well as a 
rigidly observed weekly rest was secured to 
them; besides, their cleanliness is well 
looked after, and morning and evening the 
are taken into the river to be well scrubbed, 
the termination of each bath being a triple 
dive, which they enjoy immensely. 

On a second visit to Moulmein I noticed 
another tetally different illustration of con- 
fiding reason in the elephant. We were at 
anchor in the river in a strongly flowin 
tide, when a deeply sunk raft laden wi 
green forage, two men and two elephants 
swept swiftly past. The elephants stood 
motionless and quite unconcerned, knowing 
that they were under secure pilotage, and 
= safe as long as they remained quiet. 

f they had proved restless, the raft must 
have come to grief. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THE CZAR. 
BY CHARLES K. BOLTON. ' 


LEXANDER II. was tall, erect and | helping them, and of educating Russia. He 
fine looking. Under his tutor, Zou- | had brought about many important reforms. 
kowski, he learned much about the people. | Twenty-three million serfs were set free in 


When but a boy he became desirous of ! 1861. 


Criminals were tried by jury instead 
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of judges. As so many were ignorant, 
reforms had to come one at a _ time. 
The Nihilists, who have very unfortunate 
ideas of liberty, thought these came too 
slowly. They must all be rich, or all be 
poor together; in short, they are fanatics. 
They hoped the death of the Czar would 
make them all free. They did not stop to 
think that there was another to fill his place 
who might be more hostile to reform. 

It was about eleven o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, as Alexander was returning from a pa- 
rade, with the Grand Duke Michael in a 
closed carriage. About him were the 
-sleighs of his family and friends, and near 
by a small escort of Cossacks. As he was 
passing the imperia! stables, a man in the 
crowd threw a bomb under the carriage. 
It exploded with a terrific crash, sending 
splinters in every direction. The Czar, un- 
injured, opened the door and stepped out 
‘to see if any one was hurt. Just as the 
Cossacks galloped up, another bomb was 
thrown from the opposite side of the street. 
There was a cloud of smoke, flying stones, 
dirt and pieces of the carriage. There 
were groans and cries from the wounded 
soldiers. When the smoke cleared away 
the people beheld the emperor lying uncon- 
scious amid the ruins. 

His face was deathly pale, the eyes 
thrown from their sockets, his legs torn in 
pieces, and the blood pouring from thrir 
ghastly wounds. A colonel of his suite, al- 
though himself badly wounded, helped him 


into a sleigh and drove to the Winter Pal- 
ace. Meanwhile, the Cossacks, under the 
grand duke, charged into the crowd, and 
seized a man dressed in sheepskin. The 
man fought hard, attempting to shoot the 
duke, but was thrown to the ground, bound 
with ropes, and sent off to a dungeon. A 
few minutes later his accomplice was sur- 
rounded and also taken. 

The Czar had been placed on a bed, and 
physicians summoned. The family stood 
faround while he received the sacrament. 
He then kissed them all and gave them his 
blessing. The blood flowed from time to 
time from the ragged wounds. The left leg 
had been shattered, and the other almost 
torn from the body. He said that he was 
ready to die, and that Russia would never 
forget that he had been sacrificed for up- 
holding her institutions and maintaining 
order. At half-past three in the afternoon 
he died. Stringent precautions were taken 
against a rising of the Nihilists, and St. 
Petersburg was filled with soldiers. The 
son was proclaimed emperor as Alexander 
Ill. A grand funeral followed with all the 
pomp that wealth and power could make it. 

The secret police were increased, and 
more severe laws were enforced. ‘The peo- 
ple lost a kind master, and reform received 
a severe set back. The country has its 
ruler, the people are oppressed more than 
ever, and yet Russia will some day be free. 
But not through murder and crime. 


THISTLE DOWN AND ROSE LEAVES. 


BY LOUISE DRAPER. 


H, breezes sly, pray tell me 
Where you blow the thistle down 
That drifts about the meadows 
When summer ’s growing brown, 
Till scarce one silvery shred 
Floats in the sunshine red. 


Oh, I take it into elfland, 
The autumn air’s so clear, 
°T will show the fairy steeples 

The elfins greatly fear. 
So they pile it softly on 
To the rosy horizon. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass., 1885. 


| And where the perfumed rose leaves, 


ef Gay breezes, do you toss, 


That ¢pill into the pathway 
When you the garden cross? 
Do you steal them out of sight 
To heap your bed at night? 


Oh, I drift them into skyland 
Through the bluest little chink, 
And then the cloud-sprites keep them 
To make the sunsets pink, 
Till summer ’s back from Spain, 
And the roses blow again, 
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A MISAPPREHENSION. 


BY J. W. DAVIDSON. 


‘7 EXPECTED the pleasure of your 


company, but, of course, if you 
have made a prior engagement, I must sub- 
mit.” 

The girl’s face flamed with color as the 
young man ceased speaking. 

“1 did n’t know that I was bound to ac- 
company a to all such places to the ex- 
clusion of the society of every one else,” 
she said a little defiantly. 

“ No, | suppose not, Mabel,” he returned 
sadly, “but I had grown into that way of 
thinkin . When the party was first pro- 
posed Riese once thought but that you 
and I would share the same lunch basket as 
usual,” 

“As usual!” she repeated, a look very 
nearly full of scorn on her full red lips and 
bright eyes. “Did you ever realize, Noel 
Thornton, that I am not your exclusive 
property?” 

“]T wish you were,” said the young man, 
looking down upon the pretty, self-willed 
maiden, who was idly swinging to and fro 
in a hammock which almost swept the grass 
at his feet. 

The man’s love for the girl shone out of 
his honest gray eyes, and was visible in 
every lineament of his strong, though some- 
what plain face. Noel Thornton had told 
the perverse little creature times without 
number how dear she was to him, and yet 
he had never asked her to marry him. In 
truth, her words were so variable and her 
manner so perplexing that he had never 
dared to risk a refusal, preferring a hopeful 
uncertainty to a hopeless certainty. . 

He was a lawyer in good practice, though 
his livelihood in nowise depended upon his 
legal labors. but the follies of fashion- 
able life, spite of his inherited wealth, had 
few charms for his matter-of-fact mind. 

“Your decision is final, 1 presume?” he 
said, after a moment’s silence — during 
which Mabel Appleton kept swinging back- 
ward and forward. 

“ Most certainly,” she returned. “I have 
promised Earnest St. Clair to go to the fish- 
ing party with him. He asked me nearly a 
week ago.” 

Noel Thornton winced a trifle. “I know 
I have been dilatory in inviting you, but 
somehow ” —— 

“ But somehow,” she again repeated with 
considerable show of spirit, “ you thought I 
would wait till you came to ask me, even if 

it were at the moment of starting.” 


“Oh, well, there are plenty of other 
ladies, said Noel Thornton, as he turned 
away. ‘“ Good-evening, Miss Appleton.” 
She watched him as he walked down the 
flower-bordered path, a dreamy look in her 
om and an amused smile on her ripe 
ips. 

re You will learn, Mr. Importance,” she 
said to herself, as he passed from sight, 
“that the world does not revolve at your 
beck and call.” 

and before the young lawyer rose a vision 
of Ernest St. Clair and Mabel Appleton — 
the former slight, effeminate and stylish, 
with smooth cheek and silky moustache; 
the latter, plump, petite and graceful, with a 
bewilderingly beautiful face, in which a 
dash of fire sparkled and burned at odd 
moments. 

A frown of impatience swept over his 
brows, but his face was serene a moment 
after. It was only one of Mabel’s whims, 
he argued with himself, as he reached his 
own home, and matters would work them- 
selves out right as they had done a dozen 
times before. 

The party in question was to be a sort 
of picnic and fishing excursion combined, 
and would occur in a couple of days from 
the time when the young lawyer had invited, 
with never a thought of refusal, the fascinat- 
ing Miss Appleton to accompany him. 

In spite of his boast that ladies were so 
remarkably plenty, Noel Thornton found to 
his surprise that ar eligible partner did not 
grow on every bush. Nearly all the pretty 
girls of his acquaintance had either prom- 
ised their company to some yallant cavalier, 
or had decided not to attend the merry- 
making, and had each and every one re- 
fused, according to their own statements, at 
least a dozen invitations. 

Still he possessed a goodly share of perti- 
nacity and when he had exhausied the list 
of more agreeable and charming young 
damscis, he turned with a certain degree of 
desperation to the feminine children of a 
somewhat older growth. 

It was the day before the fiching party, 
and he was still minus a colleague. Some- 
how the thought of being defeated in this 
manner galled him more than he would 
have deemed possible. He was walking 
along the village street when his eye 
chanced to catch a rather gaudy sign over a 
doorway. It was: — 
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Miss EtTaA SMYTHE, 
FASHIONABLE MILLINER. 


He passed before the windows in which 
hats, bonnets and turbans, ribbons, feathers 
and furbelows were displayed in rich profu- 
sion. He had met the proprietor of the es- 
tablishment frequently, and he resolved to 
tender her the invitation which had been so 
many times rejected in the last twenty-four 
hours. 

“As this is to be a fishing party,” he 
mused, as he stepped into the outer room of 
the hat and bonnet emporium, “! will angle 
a little in making the invitation, and so avoid 
perhaps a downright refusal. If she doesn’t 
nibble I can vacate the premises without 
really humiliating myself in her eyes and 
my own.” 

Miss Smythe beamed upon him from over 
the showcase. She had very bright eyes 
with the slightest possible symptoms of 
crow’s feet at the corners, and a rich color 
bloomed in her cheeks, while her teeth 
mua like pearls as she smilingly greeted 

im. 

A befrizzled shop-girl stood near, and the 
gallant Noel felt somewhat at a loss how to 
ask the question and yet avoid the risk of a 
refusal, for his numerous defeats rankled 
somewhat in his manly breast. 

“ Could I have a few minutes’ private con- 
versation with you, Miss Smythe?” he 


asked at length, his pale face reddening a 
trifle as he saw that the quick ear of the 
shop-girl had caught the meaning of his low- 
spoken words. 

“Most certainly, Mr. Thornton,” replied 


the milliner graciously. “Please step this 
way,” and he followed her into a prettily 
furnished room. 

He fumbled nervously with his hat, uncer- 
tain how to best make known his errand, 
not realizing that the straightest way out of 
such a dilemma is usually the best. Mean- 
while Miss Smythe, seated opposite, was 
regarding him curiously as he revolved the 
problem in his mind. 

“ Miss Smythe,” he said at length, a little 
gleam of impatience py ge to show in 
the eyes of the lady, “I have come on a— 
a—delicate errand to-day. I want you to 
answer the question I am about to ask you.” 

He was little versed in the ways of the 
feminine gender, and had made the invita- 
tion so frequently that it seemed to him as 
though every one must know the object of 
his visit. 

Miss Smythe simpered and cast down her 
eyes, though her cheek did not change 
color. 

“Do you think you could say yes?” he 
proceeded, growing bolder, as he saw. that 
she seemed so timid and retiring. “I want 
a partner, and I am well assured that you 


would be an exceedingly agreeable one.” 

“ There,” he said mentally, “if that does 
not bring her, I don’t know what will.” 

Miss Smythe was a thoroughly business 
woman, and her decisions were usually 
prompt. “You do me the greatest possible 
honor,” she said almost immediately, “but 
this seems so sudden,” 

“ Yes, I know,” he returned eagerly, feel- 
ing that this time he was to be successful. 
“ But what does it matter? We need make 
scarcely any preparation, and who will 
know but that we have planned it for some 
time.” 

Oh, perfidious Noel! Fully a score of 
damsels in town are well aware that up toa 
late hour of the preceding day you had not 
succeeded in gaining the consent of any one 
to accompany you. 

He noticed how well and tastefully she 
was dressed, and how generally attractive 
she was, and he thought a little exultingly 
that the pretty milliner, though she had ar- 
rived at a rather uncertain age, would bea 

rtner for the day’s festivities scarcely in- 

erior in looks to the most favored maiden 
with blushing dimpled cheeks and girlish 
chatter. 

His eyes lighted with a sudden fervor and 
his voice was persuasive as he continued :— 

“Please do not refuse me. I have set 
my heart upon your acceptance. Just leave 
the matter with me. I will make all the 
arrangements, and will call for you at nine 
o’clock to-morrow forenoon. 

“To-morrow!” she said in dismay. 
“Why, gracious!” and her eyes dilated 
in wonderment, “you astonish me! I—I 
— have nothing to wear.” 

“Oh, if that is all,” he said, feeling his 
spirits begin to decline, “wear anything that 
comes handy.” Then for the first time in 
his life he tried his hand at flattery. “You 
must have a sufficiently extensive wardrobe, 
for I have always noticed that you are one 
of the best-dressed ladies of my acquaint- 
ance.” 

The pleased look in her face showed that 
he had gratified her vanity. 

“1 will accept your offer in the same 
spirit which prompted it,” and she gave him 
her hand with a show of childish frankness 
and confidence slightly at variance with her 
mature years. 

“Thank you, ever so much,” he returned, 
pressing the hand he held, though her an- 
swering nee struck him as perhaps a 
little out of place. 

He rose to go. “I promise you,” he said 
a little flushed by his triumph, “to do my 
best to make an agreeable companion.” 

“] have no fears,” she murmured softly, 
lifting her face in a strangely ex ectant 
way, while her long lashes drooped. * 

ut he took his departure, merely remark-. 
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ing as he relinquished her hand: “ Re- 
member nine o’c!ock to-morrow forenoon.” 

“I have succeeded at last,” he said com- 
placently, as he sauntered down the street. 
And really it did seem to him as though he 
had achieved quite a victory after his nu- 
merous defeats, though forty-eight hours 
previously his triumph would have seemed 
somewhat meagre. 

“Itseems rather queer, though,” he con- 
tinued, as though a thought had suddenly 
occurred to him, “ that neither of us men- 
tioned what the entertainment was to con- 
sist of. But then, she must be aware, and, 
thank goodness, Mabel Appleton will not 
have the pleasure of laughing at me.” 

As the town clock with brazen tongue 
was announcing the hour of nine the follow- 
ing forenoon, Noel Thornton, with a hand- 
some turnout halted at the place of business 
of Miss Etta Smythe, that lady occupying 
rooms over her store. 

The company had begun to assemble in 
the village square. Miss Appleton sat be- 
side the rather insignificant Mr. St. Clair 
and watched with somewhat envious eyes 
her whilom lover as he drove up to the mil- 
liner’s door. She almost regretted not 
having waited for the invitation which she 
felt assured would come sooner or later. 
How strong and reliant he looked, and then 
a sudden pang shot through her heart as 
she saw his destination. 

“He ’s gone and invited that odious mil- 
liner,” she thought, “and she’s older than 
he is. 

Just then the door opened and Miss 
Smythe sailed forth, dressed in rustling silk 
and gleaming satin, gorgeous with laces and 
flowers, a white bonnet and rich veil of the 
same color framing her face. 

She looked at Noel Thornton’s plain 
clothes, at the fishing tackle and lunch bas- 
ket in the carriage, and then her eyes wan- 
dered over the assembled teams a dazed 
look in their depths, 

Miss Appleton and her escort were so 
near that they heard distinctly the low- 
spoken words of Noel Thornton as he 
said in wonderment : — 

“Miss Smythe, it strikes me that your 
costume is hardly — hardly the thing ”— 

“What do you mean?” interrupted the 
milliner. “Did n’t you ask me to marry 
you to-day ?” 


de 


‘am a lady, and I demand an explanation. 
“ What did you ask me yesterday?” 

“I asked you to goa-fishing, I—I” — 
he stammered, turning red and white, but 
the irate lady was furious with passion. 

“1 ll sue you for breach 
she cried, flouncing into her store, the long 
white veil streaming out behind. 

How Noel Thornton got into his carriage 
he never knew, but when he came to his 
senses again he was miles away from the 
village, and a sadder, more perplexed man 
could scarcely be imagined as he drove 
slowly homeward. 

For nearly a month he went nowhere ex- 
cepting from his house to his office and 
from thence home again, expecting daily 
and hourly some summons from the ag- 
grieved Miss Smythe. But none came, and 
then he ventured to call upon Mabel Apple- 
ton, whom, in common with his other ac- 
uaintances, he had merely met at odd 
times upon the street. 

It was a balmy evening Jate in August, 
and the soft wind sighed dreamily through 
+the trees and shrubbery which surrounded 
the Appleton mansion as he approached. 
His heart throbbed with a quickened beat 
as he saw the fair daughter of the house- 
hold in her favorite swinging seat, and an 
abashed look overspread his face as she 
greeted him, a roguish sparkle in her eyes, 
and a mischievous dimple in her plump 
cheek. 

“Why, Mr. Thornton, what a recluse you 
have been since that fishing party which you 
deserted so abruptly,” she said half-rising 
from her reclining position. “ Why did you 
not accompany us? We had a lovely time, 
and got lots of bites.” 

“I had a most decided nibble that day,” 
he returned gaining courage, and then he 
made a clean breast of the matter. 

When her laughter had died away and 
the katydids could once more be heard, 
Noel Thornton proceeded to ask another 
question without any preliminary angling, 
and this time the answer was as straight to 
the point as the question, and most decidely 
satisfactory. 

“I was afraid to ask you to marry me 
for I dreaded a refusal,” he said as the eve- 
ning hours wore away, and they sat in thr 
state of blissful beatitude which is almost 
the crowning glory of young lives, and she 


“Marry you!” he gasped, “why the | whispered archly:— 


“Sir!” she said sharply, “remember I 


“Sometimes an acceptance is more to be: 
dreaded than a refusal.’ 
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‘* DERFECTLY ridiculous to see her! 

' Stuck-up old maid trying to flirt like 
a young girl. I for one will never introduce 
%em.” 


“Nor I!” “Nor I!” Nor I!” until a doz- 
en at least had taken up the echo when 
Della Leston continued :— 

“ See the style she — on, too. You ’d 
think she was worth her thousands, when 
she decks herself out and comes flaming 
into church. I s’pose she thinks Ashton 
Searle wiil be any easy prey.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” cried Bess Wilson. “I 
see her making eyes at him at the reunion.” 

“Just like the forward old maid. She ‘d 
better stay at home and tend to her wax 
work, I think.” 

But let us tell the story. 

The fair young ladies of Homer were in- 
censed at Miss Darrel’s outrageous conduct. 
How could they help it when the aforesaid 
Miss Darrel had dared to commit such glar- 
ing improvisation in the face and eyes of 
society? It was simply dreadful! It was 
scandalous in the extreme ! 

And this is the story: — 

Miss Darrel was poor. Miss Darrel 
made wax flowers and beautiful embroidery 
to support herself. Miss Darrel was past 
twenty, and so the Homer girls called her 
an old maid. They were secretly jealous to 
think her _— and bloom and grace and 
breeding should exceed their own to such 
an extent, that strangers invariably asked :— 

“ Who is that stylishly pretty girl?” 

Girl, indeed! and stylishly pretty! phew! 
And then aristocratic noses were elevated 
until they almost met aristocratic eye- 
brows in their endeavor to convey their 
scorn at the idea of Miss Darrel being pre- 
posterously girlish or lovely. 

But when Ashton Searle came, — Ashton 
Searle, rich, handsome and a bachelor,—when 
he came and looked through the church and 
the concert room and the village social 
gatherings, and said: — 

“Who is the young lady that seems so 
exclusive, or else a stranger? The very 
pretty, ladylike girl who is always in her 
place at church ?” 

Nobody knew, that is none of the young- 
er portion. Auntie Fry said it was Alice 
Darrel and good as she was pretty. 

“ ] would like to make her acquaintance.” 

“Oh, maybe you will some time,” said 
the astute old soul, “she ’s always at chari- 
ty concerts.” 


MISS DARREL’S OUTRAGEOUS CONDUCT. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


and Ashton Searle was too bashful in those 
days to ask an introduction or to look about 
for any one to further an acquaintance be- ° 
tween him and Miss Darrel. And so he 
oo aloof, and simply wondered why the 
village people were so boorish as not to know 
that he longed for her acquaintance and the 
proper thing would be an introduction be- 
tween him and Miss Darrel. 

But summer waned into autumn, and 
autumn merged into winter, and still the 
acquaintance was not made, when the church 
fair came off. Miss Darrel always attended 
the concerts for the poor, and the concerts 
for the church. So did Ashton Searle. 
Miss Darrel never sang. Nobody ever 
asked her, and yet every girl in Homer 
knew that Miss Darrel possessed a most 
exquisite soprano voice, but they were not 

ving to ask her tosing; no,indeed! Their 
aurels should never be plucked by that for- 
ward Alice Darrel. They were not long in 
learning that Ashton Searle was a cultivated 
bass; so, of course, he was pressed into ser- 
vice, and with rare grace and tact complied 
with their requirements, but could not Miss 
Darrel sing too, he asked. 

“ Miss Darrel!” and Della Leston, first 
soprano, came near fainting with surprise. 
“ No, indeed! She was nobody but Alice 
Darrel who did embroidery for a living.” 

It was the Sunday before the chareh fair. 
Miss Darrel came into church a little later 
than usual. There were no empty slips, 
only very far forward, excepting the one 
Ashton Searle occupied that day, which was 
usually her own. She was a timid girl, she 
did not like to go to the front, and with 
heightened color and downcast eyes, she 
entered the slip and sat down by Ashton 
Searle. 

Homer girls were astonished beyond 
measure at such barefaced boldness. The 
ladies, young and old, turned with looks 
that ought to have annihilated her forever, 
but they did not. 

When they stood up to sing she stood up 
with the rest. Ashton Searle was always 
provided with a book, Alice Darrel was not. 
Mr. Searle politely offered ber a\share of 
his book, and to crown her Irexdy out- 


rageous conduct, she accepted and opened 
her lips and sang. 

The choir was in the shade, Della Leston 
was extinct. Ashton Searle was charmed. 
Clearly he had never heard a sweeter Orne 

the 


nv among ordinary mortals. He look 
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admiration he dared not speak. Etiquette 
forbade the exchange of a syllable. At the 
close of the service people brushed coldly 
by her. Nobody said, “Miss Darrel, Mr. 
Searle.” Nobody meant to. Miss Darrel 
had plainly disyraced herself and the com- 
munity. She felt the slight of their cold 
looks, and knew she had committed some 
new offense. She hurried out of church 
and home, and did not meet Mr. Searle 
again until the church fair. 

Here she felt more than ever like a 
stranger among strangers. The ladies 
slighted her purposely. She was always 
shy with pes more than usually so 
today, and did not look at Mr. Searle, who 
was in despair in regard to her conduct. 

Della Leston stood at her table urging 
Mr. Searle to buy a worthless bauble that 
she was trying to get an enormous sum for. 
Alice Darrel’s cheeks had burned with in- 
dignation from the moment she had seen 
these sham articles put up atachurch fair to 
obtain money for the house of God. It was 
a disgrace to every feeling of purity or true 
religion. She could endure the scene no 
longer. Her high sense of honor and chris- 
tianity would not keep silent and witness 
such a fraud, such a mockery as this. With 
scarlet cheeks and a voice that trembled 
slightly, despite her efforts to steady it, she 
said: — 

“Don’t do it, Mr. Searle, please don’t aid 
in any such mockery as this.” 

He turned and looked at her curiously. 
Never before had he realized the extent of 
the folly that such so called helps really 
are. 

“I beg your pardon,” she continued 
quietly. “ Of course you can do as you like, 
but any of us had better put our hands in 
our pockets and give freely to the church, 
than to buy and sell such flimsy trash under 
the pretense of doing good. 1, for one, 
doubt whether God is even pleased.” 

“Why did n’t you stay at nome then?” 
Della Leston asked flippantly. 

“It would have been better,” was the 
quiet reply. “And I will give what I am 
able, and go directly,” saying which she laid 
down a dollar and walked away, her ears 
burning as the words reached her: — 

“What a little puritan!” 

“A little goose, you mean! I always 
thought Alice Darrel was weak-minded, | 
know it now.” 

She heard no more, and she was glad she 
did not, consequently she did not know un- 
til afterwards that Mr. Searle had dropped 
the foolish trinket, and said gravely : — 

I believe the young lady is right. I too 
will pay my dues and go.” 

And a crisp new ten dollar bill was laid 
by Alice’s simple offering. 

“It’s ridiculous! It’s outrageous! the 
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way that girl goes on,” one and another 
stormed in indignant anger, brought on 
perhaps because they saw that Ashton 
Searle was surely going over to the enemy. 

He was too much of a gentleman, how- 
ever, to take any advantage of her, because 
she had dared to address him, and they still 
continued to meet as strangers. 

At the next concert Mr. Searle sought 
her with the words : — 

“* Will you not sing with us tonight, Miss 
Darrel?’ 

“No one has ever asked me,” she said 
quietly. “I would not like to intrude.” 

“I have the right to ask you, Miss Dar- 
rel, as I have been appointed leader, and I 
want you for the leading soprano. From 
what | know of you, I think you can fill the 
position without practice.” 

His faith in her ability made her strong 
- courageous. She arose with the re- 

y:— 

““ Thank you, Mr. Searle, I will do what I 


“And furthermore,” he continued, em- 
boldened by her kindness, “need we remain 
as strangers because we have not been 
properly introduced ?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the gracious reply, 
“If you wish to retain my acquaintance you 
have my permission.” 

Mr. Searle bowed and conducted her to 
the little group of singers, the female por- 
tion of whom had been watching this side 
play with angry eyes. With a suspicious 
twinkle in his own orbs, he advanced grave- 
ly, saying — 

“ Ladies, allow me to introduce Miss Dar- 
rei. Miss Darrel, Miss Leston, Miss Ber- 
tram,” and so on through the whole list of 
ladies, each one of. whom knew her, but 
when asked for an introduction had always 
said : — 

“T have not the honor of her acquaint- 
ance.” 

Alice bowed demurely, enjoying the 
scene immensely, as what well regulated 
female would not after so many slights and 
sneers. 

It was too late to throw down their books, 
and so the concert had to proceed, and the 
fair sopranos sing under Alice Darrel’s 
leadership. 

But afterwards, they came together in 
one group with the bitter words : — 

“The boldfaced hussy ! ” 

“ Thinks she ’ll catch him, no doubt.” 

“] ll never sing again with her. The 
concerts may die and the poor with them 
for all of me.” 

Mr. Searle stood just outside the ring, 
helping Miss Darrel to adjust her wrap. 
He drew her hand through his arm, and 
turned suddenly, facing the abashed group 
with these words : — 
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“Miss Darrel is neither bold nor unlady- 
like. She has caught my heart long ago. 
As for the concerts I think she and I are 
perfectly competent to keep them up with- 
out any other assistance. Good-night, la- 
dies.” 

And this was Miss Darrel’s outrageous 


conduct which was talked of for a time in 
all of the bitterness imaginable. But it 
soon died out, and in after days Mrs. Ash- 
ton Searle, the richest woman and the 
sweetest singer in Homer, was spoken of in 
pride as “I knew her when she was a girl, 
gentle Alice Darrel.” 


BOYISH REVENGE. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


‘* TUST look at those ripe apples! Don’t 

they make you feel hollow in the 
stomach, Ned?” asked Rory Moore, point- 
ing across the garden wall to a tree of har- 
vest apples whose branches bent beneath a 
weight of golden fruit. 

“That they do. I am starved for’em. | 
say we know how Eve’s mouth watered for 
the forbidden fruit, when she was invited to 
take a bite of it in the Lord’s garden.” 

“TI say, don’t you wish the old fellow 
would come along as he did in the time of 
the first settlers and give us an invitation to 
taste? I ’m thinking we are not made of 
any better stuft than Eve was. Ha, ha, ha! 
There he comes now, only, he don’t look 
quite so slick and span as he did when he 
tempted the first mother,” and Rory gave a 
mischievous chuckle. 

The lads were alert pleasant boys of tke 
poorer class, the latter fact made evident by 
bare. brown feet and garments much the 
worse for wear. They had the keen know- 
ing air of your true American boy, the natu- 
ral sequence and outgrowth of American 
education and institutions; roguish, but 
without viciousness or malice about them. 
The terrible temptation before them was in 
the shape of early, ripe apples, whose fra- 
grance was wafted to them on the breeze. 
So beautiful was the tree with its golden 
balls, it would have done no discredit to the 
original garden in its primal purity and 
glory. As Rory gave playful utterance toa 
wish for a reappearance of the insidious 
tempter, an old gentleman not of the mild- 
est and most generous aspect stepped out 
upon the scene. 

“ Speak of his honor, and his honor is 
at once on hand,” whispered Ned. 

“And 1’ll bet a dime he’s stingier than 
he used to be when he talked with Eve. 
Well, f am not gofng to wait to be asked to 
help eat, see if I do,” and Rory Moore 
walked straight up to Mr. Hardcastle. 

“Ned and I would like to try a few of 
those apples. Will you please to give us 
some?” 


Rory had an open face, and his sunny 
eyes looked up frankly into Mr. Hardcastle’s 
small and narrow orbs. 

“And I suppose you and Ned were on 
the point of stealing them, just as I came 
along and prevented the theft.” 

A fine color darted up the faces of the 
lads—flags of anger running up to masthead, 
as it were, at the man’s insulting supposi- 
tion. 

“No, sir!” said manly Rory stoutly. 
“If we had been going to act so meanly as 
that, we should not have asked for the 
apples. And now, I am right down sorry 
that we condescended to du it, when we 
might have taken them just as easy as not. 
We have been too magnanimous entirely.” 

“ That other old fellow in the garden of 
Eden did better than you. Why, he just 
teased Eve to taste the apples,” put in 
saucy Ned. 

“ Don’t you sass me, youngster. Both of 
you ragamuffins be off, or I "ll make you 
go!” and Mr. Hardcastle seized a stick and 
brandished it menacingly. 

The boys did not linger, but Rory could 
not help saying under his breath : — 

“The miserly old curmudgeon! I ’d like 
to steal all the apples he ’s got. 

“TI wish a blizzard would come up and 
take ’em all off; yes, or one of them cy- 
clones, such as they have out West, would 
haul all his trees up by the roots and dump 
em into the lake,” added Ned, with a laugh 
which helped to restore Rory’s good temper 
now that he was out of sight and hearing of 
Mr. Hardcastle. 

“T don’t see why God allows such a 
stingy old fellow as he is to have any 
apples, while such good little boys as we are 
have to do without,” which question of un- 
equal distribution has disturbed more astute 
heads than these curly ones, and still re- 
mains unsatisfactorily answered. 

“Something will happen to that man 
sometime. He has his orchards and good 
things now, but God will take them away. 
Ours are growing for us somewhere, and we 
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will pick the fruit by-and-by,” said Ned who 
was something of a philosopher. 

“ Well, | am studying how to punish him 
now. I want revenge, revenge!” cried 
Rory, in dramatic tones, while every curl on 
his head bobbed about in fantastic fashion. 
“JT am studying on it, and it will pop into 
my understanding svon.” 

We are not giving pen photographs of 
the model good boy; but of sturdy rogues 
of some intelligence, not all bad, not all | 
good; in the present instance, bent on mis- 
chief. Rory pondererd while he sat perched 
astride the bars of the fence surrounding 
the pasture lot belonging to Mr. Hardcastle, 
whose half-dozen cows were peacefully graz- | 
ing within its bounds. As the meek crea- | 
tures app:oached him Rory’s eyes gleamed. ; 

“] have thought it out, Ned.” 

*What?” 

“You promise, ’pon honor, you hope to 
die you won’t tell, and you shall know of it?” | 

*’Pon honor, | won’t breathe a lisp of it | 
to a single soul,” affirmed Ned. 

“Very well. Now then, you cast your 
eye where that black and white cow is 
yonder?” 

“ Yes, and what of it?” 

“She belongs to old Hardcastle. The | 
Bible says a leopard cannot change his 
spots, but a smart boy can change that ani- | 
mal'’s spots, Ned.” } 

“ But how, my son?” 

“I ‘ll show you in a jiffy. 
tist.” 

“ What, a bootblack?” 

“You insult me, Ned. I am going to 
paint that cow, to punish the old man for his 
meanness to us.” 

“Oh!” said Ned, with a comprehensive 
long-drawn whistle, in token of his admira- 
tion. Thereupon, the boys went to Rory’s 
home and procured black paint, a brush, 
and a handful of salt. They soon returned 
looking warily about, to see that they were 
unobserved. Ned fed the cow the salt, 
which kept her quiet, while. Rory deitly used 
the brush upon her, till she was transformed 
into a black creature that none would re- 
cognize. The lads laughed aloud in their 

lee. 

- That is what | call highly artistic work,” 
said Rory turning a somersault on the soft 
grass, 

“Old skinflint will be astonished and 
troubled. I should n’t wonder if he would 

o and consult a fortune-teller or medium, 

e is so superstitious. At any rate we 
must watch some of the fun.” 

Rory and Ned accordingly hid under a 
convenient pile of boards near at hand, and 
awaited further developments. Their man 


I am an ar- 


came at length, and was about to drive his 
cattle home for milking, when he noticed the 


| he discover. 


surprise, which was not lost upon the rogues 
in hiding. The boys stuffed their fists into 
their mouths to prevent an explosion. Mr. 
Hardcastle drove back the unknown crea- 
ture, and scanned the field far and near, but 
Speckle was nowhere in sight. Then he 
attentively examined the fence for some 
break or place where Speckle might have 
got out, and the other creature got in. But 
to his great perplexity, no such place could 
He sat down on a stump and : | 
scratched his cranium, where the hair ought 
to have grown and did not, on account of 
the parsimony that was in his pbysical na- 
ture aswell. Then he arose and scrutinized 
the cow, and commenced talking to himself. 
The habit of soliloquy was not uncommon 
with him. 

“A most remarkable circumstance? It 
beats all natur’.” and he mopped the perspi- 
ration off his face with his shirt-sleeve. 
“ May-be it is meant for a warning!” 

Rory hit Ned in the ribs at this, and 
rolled over in an agony of suppressed 
merriment. 

“* Speckle could n't have got out no-how, 
unless she wor’ driv’ out; nor this one in, 
unless she wor’ put in. May-be some ras- 
cal’s been putting up a job on me; but he 
won’t beat me much, | ’ll allow. 1 drive 
her to the pound, and the trickster will pay 
for her keeping.” 

This was no easy task to do ona hot af- 
ternoon, and with a cow bent on going any 
direction excepting the one he wished her 
to go. He beat her, stoned her, and 
stormed .at her by turns. It cost him a 
profuse sweat and two hours of valuable 
time to get her tothe proposed destination ; 
and Speckle (no longer speckled) reproach- 
fully regarded this unexpected treatment 
from her master, wondering only as dumb 
creatures can, what it all meant. 

Rory and Ned were filled with hilarity, 
for their piece of mischief was a success. 
They gioried in it, as a soldier does over a 
victory he has helped to win. 

For three days Mr. Hardcastle rode and 
inquired to find lost Speckle. No one had 
seen her and his rides and inquiries were in 
vain. 

“*Why don’t you advertise her in the vil- 
lage paper?” asked sly Rory, who stood by \ 
listening to some of his victim’s questions. 

“* Not a bad idea, boy, that ’s a fact,” and 
Mr. Hardcastle hastened to the office of the 
Brookfield Courier, and had the following 
notice inserted : — 


TOLEN from the premises of Gehazi Hard- ° 
castle, a large white and black milch cow, 
four years old. Anyone giving information as to 
where she may be found, or who was the thief, 
will receive $5.00 reward. Signed, 
GEHAZI HARDCASTLE. 


strange black animal, with a look of blank 
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For this advertisement, displayed in a 
conspicuous place, among the locals he re- 
luctantly paid the editora dollar. He then 
went home to await what this public notice 
of his loss would pring. Curiously enough 
it brought Rory and Ned. Rory brought a 
newspaper in which he read it aloud to his 
friend. 

“Tell you what, Ned, here is a chance to 
earn some money. Let us find Speckle for 
him, and he will be ashamed not to do as he 
says he will do, in the newspaper.” 

“You don’t dare!” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ All right; go ahead then,” replied Ned. 

There had been a continuous rain that 
nearly washed off the paint from Speckle, 
which the boys had observed on passing the 
pound one day after the appearance of Mr. 
Hardcastle’s notice. The daring idea of 
going boldly to him, and telling him he 
knew where Speckle could be found sug- 
gested itself to Rory,as a grand climax, and 
he was not slow in acting upon it. 

“What on ’arth! It can’t be!” said the 
old gentleman in reply to Rory’s mildly told 
news. 

“It looks precisely like Speckle. I am 
as sure as can be that it is she,” assevera- 
ted he. 

“T can’t understand it,” said Mr. Hard- 
castle. 


“Well, go and see. If you find it true, 
you will give us the five dollars you 
promised in the paper, Mr. Hardcastle?” 

“I never go back on my word, young- 
sters.” 

“ Well, go and see for yourself.” 

Thus urged Mr. Hardcastle proceeded to 


visit the pound. Be it understood that 
Rory and Ned had been keen enough to 
clean old Speckle of any remains of paint, 
previous to telling of her whereabouts, so 
when her owner came to see her innocently 


browsing in the town’s quarters for stra 
and unruly cattle, he had not the least diffi- 
culty in recognizing her. 

But he scratched his pate again in sore 
amazement: — 

“It’s her sure enough, boys, but I ’d like 
to know what has become of the black cow 
I brought here.” 

He asked the pound-keeper about it, but 
that worthy could let in no light on the 
mystery, having delegated the care of the 
creatures to others, and the metamorphosis 
had taken place without their knowledge. 

“It ’s a strange dispensation of Provi- 
dence,” he said, as he handed over the five 
dollars to Rory and Ned, and another dollar 
to pay for Speckle’s incarceration. 

“Tt beats all natur’. I should n’t wonder 
if it is a warning of a death in the family, or 
bodes misfortune.” 

And those naughty boys gloated over 
their secret, and declared seven dollars was 
not any too much for the stingy old fellow 
to pay as the result of his meanness to 
them. 

“Tt was a warning for him not to be so 
stingy to nice honest lads,” the boys said. 

ge heroes had been model heroes, this 
mischief would have been confessed and 
atoned for during the lifetime of Mr. Hard- 
castle, but they did not reach this high stan- 
dard, and so to his dying day he considered 
the affair a great mystery. Ned and Rory 
maintained the strictest silence in regard to 
the part they enacted in it until grown to 
manhood, when they told it to their com- 
rades-in-arms around the camp-fires at 
Vicksburg, during the war of the rebell- 
ion. 

“We did n’t get the apples, but, with the 
five dollars we earned finding Speckle, we 
each bought a pair of shoes to wear to 
school, and Mr. Hardcastle never put money 
to better use, you may be sure.” 


LET NOT THE 


WORLD KNOW. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


WOULD not have the world to judge thee ill; 
Enough that in my heart I love the still. 
What matter to the world if you and I 
As strangers meet, and pass as strangers by? 


UTica, N. Y., 1885. 


Perhaps, when calm reflection holds thy mind, 
Distrust will flee before just hopes defined. 

The world would jeer such love as this I fear, 
I whom thou scorned, withal, am bid more near. 
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DAVID CORRINDON’S MISSION. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


AVID was a bright, brave, handsome 

lad of fourteen, who lived with his 

parents up among the wild regions of the 

New Hampshire Grants nearly two hundred 
years ago. 

Some three ae previous to the time of 
which we speak, the elder Corrindon had 
removed from the more thickly settled sea- 
board, and pitched his rude cabin on the 
meadows of the Cocnecs, where the fertility 
of the soil and the facilities of wood and 
water seemed to promise an ample liveli- 
hood for himself and family. They were 
not troubled by the immediate vicinity of 
neighbors. A distance of thirty miles lay 
between them and the nearest settlement at 
Dover, through a primitive forest where 
blasted or spotted trees were the only signs 
to guide the traveler on the way. 

The game in the forest and the fish in the 
streams together with what they raised up- 
on the land, provided a good living for the 
pioneers. The few groceries and things in 
that line they purchased at Waldron’s Fort, 
at Dover, to which the settler made regular 
visits on the back of Black Dick, his faithful 
horse. There came a time, however, when 
the pioneer found himself incapacitated by 
a sudden and severe attack of rheumatism 
from performing this journey in person, and 
as they were in need of several articles it 
became important that David should at- 
tempt the mission. 

Accordingly the brave boy set about to 
get things in readiness, and at noon he was 
prepared to start on his hazardous journey. 
Black Dick, all saddled and bridled, pawed 
the ground impatiently under the weight of 
his young master. who with a musket 
strapped behind him, so as to be ready for 
instant use, and a long  hunting-knife, 
which had drawn blood from more thao 
one bear in the hands of the senior Corrin- 
don, resting in the leathern belt that girdled 
his waist, sat listening before the cabin door 
to his father’s last injunctions. 

“Don’t stop too long at the fort in the 
morning, but start as early as ye can, 
Davie,” said the rough pioneer, ‘an’ remem- 
ber it’s tour pounds of buckshot, two of 
powder, and one pound of tobacco that we 
want. Tell Major Waldron he shail have 
the first look at our peltries over any other 
body whomsoever.” 

“And don’t forget, Davie, to get a half- 
pound of the Major’s best Maccoboy,” 
screamed Mrs. Corrindon, as the lad turned 


| 


the head of his horse into the narrow path 
that led to the adjacent forest. 

“No, I won’t forget nothing, and you and 
father may look for me by the time the sun 
gets half-way round to the noon mark to- 
morrow,” answered Davie, cantering away. 

It was the twenty-seventh of June, 1689. 
The afternoon was warm and pleasant, the 
forest songsters pealed forth their merriest 
notes, and the peaceful harmonies of nature 
were all in tune. With a light joyful heart, 
whistling merrily, and proud as a train-band 
captain of ye olden time, David Corrindon 
rode forward as fast as he might, not a 
thought ot danger disturbing his boyish en- 
thusiasm, for those were days of peace, and 
the roving Indians offered no violence to 
the white men who crossed their paths; so 
although his way lay through the southern 
portion of the Pennacook demesnes, the 
youth rode on as careless and as happy as if 
the native born ruler of the realm through 
which they passed. 

It was a five hours’ ride to the fort and he 
expected to accomplish the distance by a 
couple of hours before night. About half- 
past three as nearlv as he could tell by the 
shadows of the woodland, and while yet a 
third of the distance between his home and 
the fort remained to be passed, he was 
startled by hearing the jabbering, confused 
sound of voices in front of him. Deeming 
it best to be cautious and not run into dan- 
ger, he drew rein and helted in a neighbor- 
ing thicket which afforded sufficient shelter 
for concealment. Here he unslung his 
musket, and peering sharply through the 
interlacing foliage, waited for an optical ex- 
planation of the sounds which had disturbed 
him. His judgment told him that it was the 
voices of Indians he had heard, and he 
knew well also, that even in peaceful times 
the red men were not always to be trusted, 
but he was scarcely prepared for what he 
saw. A score of Pennacook warriors, sav- 
agely armed and in war paint, pressed hur- 
riedly along, seemingly intent upon reaching 
a chosen point, but for what object the con- 
cealed observer had no means of deciding. 

David was alarmed, and his first thought 
was to ride back, and warn his father, for he 
felt assured that danger threatened some 
post, though where the blow was to fall, 
it would be hard totell. But fearing lest he 
might be accused of cowardice, he conclu- 
ded to trust to Providence and proceed with 
his journey. 
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So he started on again, and crossing the 
Pennacook trail, followed the road as he 
could discern by the spotted trees still keep- 
ing his loaded musket in his hands. He 
had not gone far, however, when he was 
brought to a sudden halt. With a fierce 
whoop an Indian, all feathers and war paint, 
sprang out in his path and brandished his 
tomahawk before him. 

“ Me want hoss; white boy git off. Me- 
tanocet tied; don’t want to go a-foot,” said 
the red man. ‘Come, be quick, or me kill 
you. Injun in a hurry. Mebbe better go 
with Metanocet ; then white boy no tell.” 

But our young hero had no idea either of 
giving up his horse or of being made a cap- 
tive. Nothing daunted by the formidable 
appearance of the brawny savage he raised 
his gun and fired. Young as he was David 
Corrindon had “long before this given evi- 
dence of remarkable skill with the weapon 
he bure. The previous winter he had shot 
a panther as it prowled around the little 
barn where their scanty stock was secured, 
and he had often brought the hawk that 
soared with stately pinions far above his 
head, down dead at his feet. 

On this occasion his hand did not fail 
him. The deadly weapon did its errand 
well, and with a loud cry, the tall brave 
sunk to the ground. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, the boy urged his horse over the 
dead warrior, and rode with headlong 


speed till he reached the fort, about an | 


hour later. 

Waldron’s Fort was one of the five garri- 
son houses which had been built as safe- 
guards against the Indians at the time of 
the first settlement of the town. It wasa 
sort of trading-post and fort combined. A 
strong but clumsy stockade surrounded the 
house, which 
with heavy doors, fasteped by strong iron 
bolts and bars. 
on an elevated platform deiended tie place, 


paraded about the stockade. 
Major Waldron, the commandant, was a 


spirit as brave as when forty vears earlier 
he had been an officer of train-bands on the 
frontier. He had lately married a young 
and lovely lady, whose accomplishments 
and grace had won his widowed heart, 
and their honeymoon was not yet over. 

He welcomed our youthful hero with cor- 
dial greeting, for he was well acquainted 
with the elder Corrindon, but when the boy 
told of the Indians he l.ad seen and how he 
had shot one of the sdvages wno had at 
tempted to capture him, the officer laughed 
heartily. 

“ Why, lad,” he said, “ you could not have 
seen straight. I don’t believe there is that 


was well built and secured | 


| allowed the free range of the fort. 
hale, hearty old man of fourscore years, | 


whose laugh was still as ringing, and his | 


number of the red-skins within fifteen miles 
ofus. The heathen dogs are about played 
out. I guess you were scart and thought 
you saw Indians. Come, now, confess, 
was n’t it so?” 

“No, sir; it was n’t,” answered David un- 
dauntedly. “You may believe it or not, as 
you please, but | saw as many as twenty 
grim warriors all painted and armed for bat- 
tle, and if ye don’t think I shot anybody 
just send one of your men back on my track 
and if they don’t find a dead Indian, then 
~~ may think I was frightened, that ’s 
all. 

“Well, well, boy; I don’t doubt your 
word at all,” said the commandant. “ You 
are neither a coward nor a liar, I can see 
that in your face. But then the savages 
won’t touch us. They know better than 
that, so don’t fear. If I thought there was 
any danger I could easily summon a hun- 
dred men, and send the red men to their 
Jast hunting-grounds. Come in and rest 
now, for you must be tired after your long 
ride. There, Pomp, you jackanapes, take 
care of this horse and do it in good shape, 
too, or I shall never let you yo to the river 
fishing again. Now mind me. 

David dismounted, and a young negro 
came torward and led the animal away, 
while Major Waldron took his youthful 
guest into the house where he was present- 
ed to the beautiful young wife of tne com- 
mandani. 

After their late supper the Major took his 


| young visitor around the fort, showing to 


him the defences and all the novelties of the 
post. All that he saw were interesting fea- 
tures for boyish inspection, and Dave 


| thought tnat there never was such a won- 


derful place in the world. ; 
After darkness came on, David noticed 


| that no sentries were set and not a single 
Two swivel vuns mounted | 


precaution taken to guard against surprise. 


| He was still more amazed when a couple of 
while a garrison of thirty soldiers usually | 


squaws who had applied for lodgiag in the 
garrison, were admitted for the night and 
They 
were savage looking creatures, with dark, 
shining eves, and black hair falling un- 
combed over their shoulders, Their unin- 
telligible gibberish, when they conversed 
with each other, was most amusing to the 
jad, and he sat and listened to them fora 
long time. 

When he retired for the night, David was 
completely exhausted. His long ride, and 
the various excitements he had passed 
through during the day had entirely worn 
out his nervous energy, and he felt the need 


of rest and sleep. His kind hostexs had 


exerted herself to give him comfortable 
quarters, and he now found himself in a little 
room which joined the one occupied by the 
lady and her husband. The several pur- 
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chases he had been ordered to make had 
been weighed out and stowed away in his 
saddle-bags, which with his musket he had 
brought for security into his sleeping-room. 
Falling upon his bed the tired youth soon 
fell into a sound sleep which even the loud 
snoring of the major did not disturb. 

It was singular how they all could slum- 
ber so, when at that very moment the most 
terrible danger hung over their devoted 
beads, every instant drooping nearer them 
with its deadly menace; urwarrantable that 
Major Waldron, who on other occasions had 
been ready enough to suspect the wily red 
men, should feel so entirely secure and with- 
out suspicion at this time. 

Thirteen years before Major Waldron 
had been guilty of a base act of treachery 
towards the Indians, the remembrance of 
which had never departed from their 
breasts. By stratagem he secured some 
two hundred warriors, the flower of the 
Pennacook and Norridgewock tribes. 
Seven of the most consequential-chiefs had 
been hanged, and the remainder were sold 
into slavery —a most cruel and abject 
slavery among the West Indian mines and 
harvest fields. 

The Indians, savage and _ vindictive 
enough before, had been roused to a terrible 
frenzy by the “ Waldron ruse,” and swore an 
oath of horrible vengeance against the man 
who had thus broken his faith. But al- 
though he well knew the character of an 
Indian who never forgives a wrong, and 
though, too, a rumor was atloat that Wona- 
lonset, the grand sachem of the Pennacooks 
and the most important victim of that cruel 

hraldom to which the Major’s inconsider 
ate decree had consigned the Indian braves, 
had at last escaped and was arraving his 
band for a relentless warfare against the 
whites, the brave gray-haired commandant 
of ‘Waldron’s Fort was not the least dis- 
turbed, and so careless had he grown in fan- 
cied security as to dispense with even his 
usual precaution aud sentry defence. 

Calmly, peacefully they slumbered, uncon- 
scious of the danger which was creeping 
upon them. For at that very hour a hun 
dred savages were stealing up without the 
walls patiently waiting for the doors to be 
unfastened by the two squaws who were 
within the fort. And when this was cone 
they poured in—a dusky, rushing crowd 
eager fur vengeance, and entered without 
ceremony into the main building occupied 
by the major, his domestics and the few 
soldiers who were in his service. 

Major Waldron was awakened by a loud 
pounding on his door, Rising from his bed 
he demanded who was there. 

“It’s me, open the door; me wants you,” 
answered one of the squaws. “Be quick, 
me ina hurry.” 


|like to burn, eh?” they asked. 


Supposing that something was really 
wanted and wholly unsuspicious of danger 
the major unbarred the door. He started 
back, however, jn sudden alarm as he saw 
crowding in the dimly lighted place before 
him, the band of swarthy foemen. Alarmed 
but undismayed, the brave old commandant 
sprang back and’ seized his sword, while 
his grim assailants pressed forward in a 
body into the room. The young wife gave 
a loud shriek at the warlike demonstrations 
she beheld, and then springing from the 
bed grasped a musket eager to help defend 
her husband. 

Awakened by the tumult, David Corrin- 
don started from his couch in surprise, and, 
peering through a narrow crack in the panel 
of the door, gazed upon the scene. It drove 
the blood to frenzy in his young heart at 
what he saw. The old man was battling 
desperately with his foes. Twice he drove 
them out through the door, but with shout 
and whoop and battle-cry, they still pressed 
on, At iast a terrific blow from a tomahawk 
brought the brave veteran to his knees, with 
the blood saturating his silvery hair and 
pouring in a red tide over his venerable 
face. 

But the savage lived not long who struck 
the blow. Brave as a lioness the undaunted 
wife levelled her masket and shot the wretch 
even where he stood. The next moment, 
however, she was overpowered, and the 
weapon was wrested from her hands. 

Now the excited savayes filled the room. 
The agonized wife was held by powerful 
hands, while others dragged the old man to 
a table and seating him thereon threatened 
him with the most insulting indignities. 

shall judge Indians now?” asked 
a brawny brave, dancing before him with 
fiendish glee and brandishing his tomahawk 
around the old man’s head. 

Another painted warrior struck him on 
the breast, then seizing a lock of his hair 
pulled it till the major made a grimace. 

At this the savages all laughed. “How 
White 
man sizzle weil; make good smoke, wah!” 

The commandant wisely forbore to say 
anything to render his tormentors more ex- 
cited, but he looked them bravely in the 
face, without flinching. 

* White man brave now, but he no be so 
brave when the fire burns. Him yell good 
then,” said the chief; and immediately some 
of the braves set about collecting material 
to carry their threat into execution. 

David did not dare to stop longer to gaze 
upon the fiendish scene. The blood in his 
young veins was hot as burning lava. He 
was determined to rescue the commandant 
come what would, but how was he going to 
do it? There was no time to prepare, for 
every moment was precivus now. It would 
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not be long before the tortures would begin. 
His friend must be rescued speedily if he 
would save his life. 

The first thing in order was to get out of 
the house. To pass threugh the door in 
the face of a hundred maddened, screaming 
Indians was not to be thought of, so he was 
forced to adopt another mode of egress. A 
small window of only two panes of glass 
lighted his apartment from the outside, and 
after an examination he concluded that the 
aperture would afford plenty of room by 
squeezing to permit him to escape through 
it into the rear part of the stockade. Work- 
ing as cautiously as he could, be removed 
the window, and first lowering his musket 
and saddlebags, hurriedly followed them and 
found himself safe in the open air. 

He now learned what had become of the 
soldiers. They had fled from the deadly 

ril that menaced them, without striking a 

low. A dozen of them were sti]l in sight 
running over the plain toward the second 
garrison house a quarter of a mile away. 

“Cowards!” muttered David, with a 
scornful curve of his lips, “to run and léave 
that old man to be tortured like a snake. 
But they shall save him yet.” 

His horse was in a shed-stall near by. 
To loose him and to mount him was the 
work of only a moment. The next instant 
he was speeding away like the wind toward 
the adjacent garrison house which he 
reached nearly as soon as the soldiers en- 
tered it. 

Captain Otis, the commandant, met him 
at the door. 

“Good God! then the fiends have killed 
the major. They will be here next. Come 
in quickly, if you would save your life.” 

“No, the major is alive yet and we must 
rescue him. We can do it, too.. Quick, let 
every man mount and ride forth.” 

“Why! you are that Corrindon boy from 
up river. So you say the major’s alive. 

a’n’t the Indians got him?” 

“Yes; and they ’re going to torture him. 
But they won’t, by Gundy! if I have to ride 
back alone and shoot every one of them.” 

“ Well, you ‘re a brave one, any way,” de- 
clared Otis, still hesitating. “There ’s 
more than a hundred of the reds a’n’t 
there ?” 

“Yes; but a white man ’s as good as four 
-Indians. Thirty men will do the business. 
What if it was you instead of Major Wal- 
dron, would n’t you want to be rescued?” 

This speech brought the captain to the 
point. “All right,” he said. “We'll see 
what can be done. 

Five minutes later. forty men all mounted 
and armed, were galloping toward Waldron’s 
Fort, David at their head. 

The savages were so busy in their prepar- 
ations for the torture that they were una- 


ware of the advance of the whites till the 
dragoons were upon them, They had bound 
the commandant to a stake in the middle of 
the parade ground, and a warrior was in the 
act of setting fire to the heap of fagots when 
the soldiers levelled their muskets. There 
was a sharp murderous report, and a dozen 
braves fell to the ground either dead or 
wounded, 

The rest surprised by the sudden attack, 
and not knowing the number of the enemy, 
sought safety at once in flight, all but one 


huge savage, who, with uplifted tomahawk - 


rushed toward the prisoner, 

“No, you don’t,” cried David, charging 
his horse forward upon the Indian, and club- 
bing his rifle, he brought it down upon the 
red-man’s head with a force that crushed his 
skull like an egg-shell. 

The battle, if battle it could be called, was 
now over. The flying savages reached the 
woods where the soldiers did not care to 
follow them, and Waldron’s Fort was in the 
possessign of its rightful owners again. 
The major was released from his unpleasant 
position, and his nearly frantic wife had her 
fears calmed in his arms. 

“It was the narrowest chance I ever had 
in my eighty years of life,” observed the 
commandant. “In ten minutes more I 
should have been a dead man.” 

“You owe your life to this boy, major,” 
said Captain Otis. “He said that you must 
be rescued, and I do not know but what he 
would have done it alone. He’s a brave 
fellow and no mistake. 

“ And as wise as he is brave,” replied the 
major. “ David,” taking the boy’s hand in 
his own, “if I had followed your advice yes- 
terday this would not have happened. 
However, I know your worth now. There 
is not aman on the frontier could have done 
what you have.” 

David's eyes filled with tears at the com- 
mendation of the brave old man. He 
strove to erase them with the sleeve of his 
jacket. 


“ The boy is hurt, major,” said Mrs, Wal-. 


dron, starting forward in womanly sympa- 
thy. 

“No, I a’n’t neither,” cried David sturdi- 
ly. “1am all right now.” 

“ We will talk more about it in the morn- 
ing,” sail Major Waldron. “J can’t repa 
you in full, but I can give you something.” 

The soldiers remained on guard during 
the rest of the night, but the Indians did not 
make a reappearance. Balked in their orig- 
inal design, they withdrew from the Dover 
woods into their native wilderness and were 
seen no more. 

Early in the morning after he had partak- 
en of a plentiful breakfast, David signified 
his intention of starting home. They did 
not strive to detain him against his parents’ 
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wishes; but before he started the major 
slipped a sovereign into our hero’s hand, 
and Pomp and five soldiers were delegated 
to attend him on the way. 

“]T have loaded a horse with a few pounds 
of flour, some sugar, an extra quantity of tea 
and tobacco and a piece of calico for your 
mother a gown. Tell your father they are 
from Major Waldron, and that he compli- 
ments him on having so brave a boy for his 
son.” 

Our hero’s ride homeward through the 
wild wood was a delightful one. Nothing 
happened to mar the pleasure of the jour- 


ney, and by noon the party stood before the 
humble cabin of the Corrindons. The as- 
tonished parents were soon informed of the 
varied adventures of the day and night, and 
we can assure our readers that our young 
hero’s reception was a hearty one. 

Thus has one chapter in David Corrin- 
don’s heroism been sketched, and at some 
other time we may possibly relate another 
episode in this wonderful life, for this is a 
true story of a boy who really lived, and 
whose exploits stand boldly out on the 
pages of the annals of early New Hanip- 
shire. 


THE Mc KENZIES OF CEDAR LAKE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


PON adjoining estates in a woody hill 
region, dwelt the two brothers, Toned 
and Abner Mc Kenzie. They were stranze 
men of fierce and tyrannical disposition, 
men respected yet feared by their neighbors, 
for they were upright although overbearing. 
In a marked degree their sons, the cousins 
Arthur and Alfred, inherited the traits of 
their fathers. Being nearly the same age 
they were constant companions during boy- 
hood and youth, but as they were sooeblatly 
constituted, their quarrels were many and 
bitter. When their school days were over, 
and they found themselves upon the border- 
land of manhood, unlike most young men of 
the day who have seen the me and known 
the excitement of its restless life, both chose 
to settle down to the quiet aad somewhat 
secluded existence which their fathers had 
led before them. 

It seemed strange that: their mental and 
moral growth had not tended to lessen their 
petty jealousies. As they became older, 
however, their constant differences bred. 
dislike, until a year after they had perma- 
nently taken up their abode upon the pater- 
nal estates, they did not speak unless eti- 
quette demanded it. 

Half upon the property of Jared Mc Ken- 
zie, Arthur’s father, and half upon that of 
Abner, was a strange body of water over 
which a matted coating of moss had spread 
until the lake itself was visible but in one 
place, and that near a small island at its 
centre. Surrounding this lake was a belt of 
fine old cedars which gave it its name. 
Thus gradually the families of the two 
brothers came to be called the Mc Kenzies 
of Cedar Lake. 


The cousins had reached the age of twen- 
ty-four. They were fine looking young men 
of splendid physique, model horsemen, ex- 
oe with the rod and gun, and very popu- 
ar with their companions. They could 
handle a plow, too, as expertly as the hard- 
iest laborer upon their fathers’ lands. The 
disagreeable qualities in their natures rarely 
showed themselves, except when they were 
alone togetheryan occurrence which seldom 
happened. 

t was an unfortunate hour for Arthur 
and Alfred when they fell in love with Irene 
Richardson. She was a beautiful girl, but 
a coquette, and the desire to have both of , 
the impetuous cousins at her feet caused 
her to disregard the effect that trifling with 
their affections might produce. In her 
heart there was for neither one spark of 
love, but she decided, in her calculating 
way, that she would encourage both, and 
then, at the last moment, decide upon the 
one, who, after a long courtship, seemed the 
most desirable. 

When Arthur and Alfred met at Miss 
Richardson's residence, they were to all 
outward appearances, the best of friends, 
yet their ladylove, with the keen obser- 
vation of a searching mind, readily divined 
how they felt at heart. Neither had min- 
gled much in society during their days 
of study, and as there were few social 
gatherings in the section of country where 
they resided, the young men knew little of 
the conventional woman of the world; so 
Irene Richardson, who had been schooled 
in all the arts of coquetry iu her early life, 
found them as plastic in her hands as clay 
in the hands of the potter. Gradually she 
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drew them into her snare, holding them ever 
at a distance with the marvellous power 
which was at her command, until the time 
tor the end of tte comedy seemed ripe. She 
knew it could not continue much longer; 
people had begun to gossip, and the bare 
possibility of her failing in her well laid plan 
so worked upon her mind that one after- 
noon, having dismissed her suitors, telling 
them that she would not be visible that 
evening, she shut herself in her room, fully 
resolved that before the dawn of another 
day she would make her decision. The rest, 
she told herself, would be an easy matter. 

That night was calm and clear. It was 
the time in June when the roses were lav- 
ishing their richest sweets upon the air. 
The crickets were calling dreamily along 
the grassy slopes, and tne beetles wheezily 
journeying from shrub to flower. 

Arthur Mc Kenzie came down the dusty 
highway, his riding whip in hand, ruthlessly 
beheading the wayside daisies.. His gaze 
was ever directed earthward, and he was 
seemingly unconscious of the peaceful love- 
liness that surrounded him. Thoughts of 
his love for Irene, and of his growing hate 
for his rival in her affections — his cousin 
—chased one another through his mind. 
As he neared her home he slackened his 
pace. The moon wasat the full. Her light 
made the poplar-trees which encompassed the 
house seem ghostly. Each tremulous leaf 
suddenly possessed a tongue, and began 
whispering : — 

Irene, lrene.”’ 

In at her open window the warm breeze 
stole. He saw a taper flickering there 
while yet at a distance, and he was provoked 
with himself that he had not, brought his 
guitar, remembering how Irene had asked 
him to come and play to her some moon- 
light nignt. As he approached nearer the 
crickets ceased their cries, and a boding 
stillness ruled all the purple halls of night. 
He thought of the woodbine-covered arbor 
where, when Alfred was not present, he had 
often read to Irene, and thither he directed 
his footsteps. 

Cautiously he tiptoed across the lawn, 
pausing a moment under the window of the 
woman who was so shamefully deceiving 
him to breathe his ardent devotion to the 
stars. As he neared the densely overgrown 
bower, the gleam of a white dress sent the 
hot blood pulsing through his veins. Ke- 
straining his impulse to reveal himself, he 
paused upon the sward beside the door. 

Would she rot hear the impetuous throb 
bing of his heart? Would she not divine 
that he was there, and bid him enter and sit 
by her side? Ah, then be would confess 
his great love, he would tel! her 

Suddenly she broke in upon his blissful 
revery :— 


“ Arthur — Arthur — no, not Arthur!” 

Could he have heard aright? Yes, there 
was no mistaking that voice. Unwittingly 
he had listened to his sentence. 

Wild, revengeful thoughts swarmed his 
brain. His face grew pallid. Like a dark 
spirit he stole away, and darted ata rapid 
pace across the fields. 

- Upon Cedar Lake and into the belt of 
sighing trees the moon looked down with 
no cloud to veil her face. An owl hooted 
eeriely across the lonely spot as Arthur Mc 
Kenzie parted the boughs at the margin of 
the moss-grown expanse, and advanced 
toward the ferny island with the sure and 
rapid step of one well acquainted with the 
morass. He was seeking this lonely qui- 
etude that he might hold communion with 
his bleeding heart. 

His hands were clenched and his brow 
contracted as he leaped upon the firm mound 
of earth. Out of the long grass where he 
had been reclining, a form rose to meet him. 
It was his Cousin Alfred. The two stood 
transfixed for a moment, then with a simul- 
taneous cry they sprang at each other, and 
with a fury almost demoniac grappled and 
fought. 

Foot by foot, inch by inch in their mad 
struggle they worked their way toward the 
opposite side of the narrow island, where a 
— pool of water stared blankly at the 
sky. 

At last the fearful conflict was at an end, 
and Alired had the mastery, 

Planting his knee upon his antagonists 
chest, he pushed back his disheveled hair, 
and said in a voice hoarse with passion :— 

“She will not have you long to love, my 
fine cousin.” 

“She love me!” gasped Arthur, “you 
know she never has. I heard it*from her 
own lips this very night.” 

“Itis a lie!” cried Alfred, gazing fiercely 
into the face of his prostrate fue. ‘She 
said an hour ago in the arbor, unconscious 
tuat 1 was standing outside, that she did 
not love me, and you must be tne one.” 

A groan was Arthur's only reply. 

“ Hear me a moment!” he exclaimed. 

Alfred relaxed his grasp, feeling that a 
revelation was ‘coming. 

“That woman has deceived us both!” 
Arthur cried; “I, too, overheard her as she 
was talking to herself, and I thought you 
were the one she loved. Before God that 
is the truth.” 

With a groan Alfred turned away. 

“1 believe vou,” he said at last. ‘Cousin, 
give me your hand. We have wronged one 
another deeply many times, and I say to 
you now from a heart that sees to what 
dreadful extremes such folly leads let us be 
friends !” 

Brothers, 


Arthur returned, 
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grasping Alfred’s proffered palm. “Here 
we will bury the past, and with it ovr love 
for Irene Richardson.” 

The skies smiled upon them as they stood 
with uncovered heads, for many moments 
silent and thoughtful. Then arm in arm 
they left the never-to be forgotten spot, and 
slowly climbed the winding hillside path 


which led homeward. From the thickets 
the whip-poor-wills sent up a song of joy 
and gladness, and Irene Richardson, alone 
in her dimly lighted chamber, planned 
and sthemed, unconscious that she had 
brought about what others might “se have 
vainly striven for—a lasting reconciliation 
between Arthur and Alfred Mc Kenzie. 


THE ARCHIVAIRE OF MARSEILLES. 


BY O. A. BIERSTADT. 


N the summer of 1720, the rusty chain, 
guarding the narrow entrance to the old 
harbor of Marseilles, was not taken down 
for days and wecks. On a certain August 
day of this year, the once bustling city ap- 
peared quite dead and deserted. It lay 
there in the hot glare of the almost tropical! 
sun, baking and sizzling like an oven, and 
though the morning was half over, not a 
hand was turned to the merchandise heaped 
up by the water’s side. The reason for all 
this desolation was that the pestilence was 
raging in Marseilles as never before or 
siuce. 


into his arms, and greeted him with a kiss 
and a:— 

“ Bon jour, papa!” 

“Ah, mon enfant, you are well this morn- 

ing?” asked papa. “I pray that the don 
Dieu will preserve sou from the terrible 
pest that is all around us. Your poor old 
father would n’t know what to do without 
you.” 
f And a tear fell from the fond parent’s eye 
and chased the smile from his face, as he 
thought of the bare possibility of losing his 
only child, his adored Marie. 

“I am well, never fear for me,” said the 


Disease and death an all sides exercised daughter, “and, papa, I have been up and 
no disturbing influences upon the old habits | waiting an hour, a whole long hour, to talk 


of M. Jules Bougquin, and perhaps unfailing 
health was due to his calmness and coolness 
amid universal panic. He was keeper of 
the archives of Marseilles. a personage of 


| 


with you.” 

“So you want to talk with me now, do 
vou?” asked M. Bouquin. “It is well. But 
how soon will it be, do you think, before 


importance in the eyes of his friends and | you will only care to talk with another and 
neighbors, who considered him as wise as a | a younger man?” 


sorcerer, but not nearly so dangerous, and 
who had always a respectful dip of the hat 
for M. l’Archivaire, as ancient usage phrased 
his title. It was well towards noon before 
M. Bouquin finished his reading in bed and 
rose to make a somewhat careful toilet. He 
was a man of about sixty, though his bright 
eyes and complexion testified to not more 
than half that age; his own hair was grav, 
but an abundant wig effectually concealed it 
and showered down a white cloud of pow- 
der upon his dark brown coat; his waistcoat 
was yellow, his knee breeches were of black 
silk, and after an interval of stainlessly 
white stocking, dien tiré, his attire ended 
in neat shees with the brightest of buckles. 
A capacious ruff propped up his chin, so as 
to give all the world a good view of his face, 
cheerful, strong and benevolent, the face of 
an honest, if not a handsome man. 

M. Jules Bouquin had no sooner shown 
this smiling face outside the door of his 
chamber, than a sweet girl of sixteen rushed 
\ 


| 
| 
| 
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“Famais jamais, papa! If you would 
have it so, I will never see nor think of any 
one but vou,” protested Marie. 

“What a daughter | have!” exclaimed 

the father pleasantly. “And she means all 
she savs, of course But just let me divine 
what you want to talk about. Perhaps, it 
has sumething to do with a nice young man 
who has n’t been to see you ot late quite so 
often as you would like, #’est-ce pas ?” 
" “You are right,” said the young lady, “ I 
do so wonder what can have become of 
Jean. He used to be here every day, and 
now I have n’t laid eyes on him for three 
long days, three weeks it seems almost. 
Perhaps he is sick or dead. Tell me, papa, 
do you think it possible, that, without our 
knowing it, he may have been taken off to 
the hospital to die? Do many people die 
there?” 

* Nothing horrible is impossible at such a 
time, my child,” replied M. Bouquin. “ You 
are fortunate to know so little of this fear- 
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ful plague. It is worse than anything I 
ever read of. Why, the poor people are dy- 
ing off like flies in cold weather, Day be- 
fore yestertlay there were over five hundred 
deaths. Of the thousands of sick that have 
entered the hospitals, very few have come 
out alive.” 

“But Jean,—what can have become of 
Jean?” asked Marie, refusing to sink her 
individual sorrow in the misfortune of the 
many. 

“Eh, bien/ That is more than I can 
tell,” answered her father. “If poor Jean 
has fallen sick and gone to the hospital /a- 
bas, 1 fear you will never see him again. 
But bsence does not always signify sick- 
ness.” 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” exclaimed the 
young lady, “I must see him, and I will 
seek for him until I find him alive or dead.” 

She would have left the room and the 
house at once, if her father had not set his 
back to the door and forcibly detained her. 

“ Child, child!” said he, “how can you 
think of such folly? If Jean must be found, 
I am the one to look for him. Bunt I should 
like to know first what there is between you 
and Jean. He does n’t come to me to ask 
your hand, perhaps because be has n’t a sou 
to bless himself with. Is it possible that 

ou love him? Tell me, Marie, do you love 
Leroux?” 

“ Indeed, papa, I do love him very much,”’ 
answered the girl with a blush. 

“Perhaps I ought to have known as 
much,” said M. Bouquin. “ Children can’t 
always play together and grow up together 
without fesling something like love toward 
each other. Well, Marie, | promise you 
that you shall soun hear what has become 
of Jean.” 

“ Thank you, dear, sweet papa,” murmured 
Marie between two kisses. 

“But I don’t promise you for his wife, un- 
til he proves himself a man, until I ‘see in 
him the making of a good husband,” declared 
M. Bouquin. 

It is hard for a French father to allow his 
daughter to marry a poor man without a 
struggle. M. Bouquin resolved upon an 
effort to direct Marie’s thoughts elsewhere. 

“* Marie, is there no other man you care 
to know about ?” he asked. , 

“ Who else could there be, papa?” 

“Think now, a man many years older 
than Jean,” said M. Bouquin, “a man of 
discretion, one who has gained a name and 
a fortune to go with it. Is n’t there some 
such man that you are interested in?” 

“QO papa, you mean your own good self, 
don’t you?” asked Marie laughingly. 

* No, no, giri,” replied the father just a 
little testily, “you know well enough whom 
I mean. Guess again.” 


“You cannot mean” Marie whis- 


pered, and then stopped with bated breath. 

“Yes, M. le Docteur Drogue, of course,” 
interposed M. Bouquin blandly enough. 
“ Are you not anxious for news of him? 
Have you forgotten his intimation that he 
will soon formally demand of me your 
hand in marriage? There is ‘not a 
richer physician in the whole city, and he 
can give you a splendid home, such as poor 
Jean will never know. You would better 
look ahead and think twice before you re- 
fuse such a partie.” 

“You make me very unhappy by talkin 
so,’ the young lady said in low tones, i 
could never love Dr. Drogue. He may be 
wealthy, but the doctor who declines to 
treat poor patients, and who intrusts all the 
contagious diseases to his assistant, as you 
have often tola me he does, is unworthy of 
his profession and of an honest wife. He 
is so old and ugly too, that 1 would die 
rather than marry him. O papa, how can 
you think of such a thing?” and the poor 
girl burst into tears. 

“ Tut, tut, my dear,” said the father in al- 
most as great distress as his daughter. 
On ne se marie pas sans crier gare / You 
are not married yet, aud you are not going 
to be if you don’t want to. Don’t take on 
so about nothing.” 

The anxious Father put his arms around 
his beloved daughter, and when their em- 
brace was over, the tears had ceased to 
flow, and all was sunshine again between 
them. What man can resist a woman’s 
tears? Surely not the fund father who sees 
in his only daughter the very image of his 
dear dead wife. He would as soon dream 
of resisting the will of an angel beyond the 
grave, 

M. Bouquin and his daughter took their 
déjeuner a la fourchette together very com- 
fortably. Immediately after M. Bouquin 
bade Marie goodby, and set out to walk to 
the Hote: de Ville, where nis functions re- 
quired his presence as long or as shorta 
ume as he pleased. The Rue Sainte Anne, 
in which M. Bouquin lived aw premier, ina 
tall and sparsely populated house, was a 
narrow street in the oid quarters of Mar- 
seilles, situated to the nortn of the old port. 
‘The sun crept down into it during a few 
hours only in the middle of the day, and 
some of the little shops on the ground floor 
of the rusty buildings knew only artificial 
light. In ordinary times the street was 
alive with people, but as M. Bouquin stepped 
into it, the silence of death pervaded it. 

“ Our poor old city will never be the same 
again after this horrible pestilence,” he 
murmured to himself, as he walked along. 
“ But, Diew me garde, what strange figure 
.is that coming? Can it be the devil bim- 
-self?” and the worthy archivaire crossed 
himself most piously. 
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A strange shape, indeed, was approach- 
ing, picking its way slowly through the 
middle of the street. A tall form appeared 
to be wrapped in white cloth, stiffened with 
wax; a great black hat was pulled down 
over the eyes, and a vinegar-soaked hand- 
kerchief was held up to the mouthand nose, 
so as to conceal the face of the figure. 
Heavy wooden shoes with high heels en- 
abled the apparition to thump along very 
clumsily, and it brandished a long stick in a 
threatening manner. 

“Keep off! Keep off! Don’tcome near 
me,” were the muffled words of the ghostly 
figure, accentuated by a vigorous flourish of 
the stick. 

“What is the matter?” asked M. Bou- 
uin. “ Whoare you? Your voice sounds 
amiliar.” 

Then the figure raised its hat and lowered 
its handkerchief enough to fully uncover its 
eyes, and exclaimed : — 

“ Ah, M. Bouquin, is it really you? How 
dare you come into the streets at such a 
dangerous time?” 

“Is it possible that you are M. le Doc- 
teur Drogue? I never should have known 
you. For what earthly reason do you get 
yourself up in such a costume?” questioned 
M. Bouquin, whose surprise was fast giving 
way to contempt. 

“I appear in this costume,” said Dr. 
Drogue, *‘ because, as a physician, 1 know 
that in no other way can infection be safely 

uarded against. Nothing can touch my 
ody through this waxed cloth; the vinegar 
in my handkerchief purifies the air I 
breathe; these wooden shoes prevent my 
walking in contagious matter, and this stick 
serves to keep a good distance between me 
and any plague-stricken wretches I happen 
to meet. So, you see, I understand how to 
take care of myself.” 

“] should think you did,” remarked M. 

Bouquin rather sarcastically. “ But, 1 won- 
der only, whether you take as good care of 
your patients.” 
_ “Patients? A Dieu ne plaise/” re- 
joined the doctor. “You don’t for an in- 
stant imagine that I have any patients now. 
I gave up my practice as soon as the pesti-| 
lence manifested its fatal character.” 

“Like a soldier deserting on the eve of 
going into battle,” said M. Bouquin. 

“ C'est mon affaire,” observed Dr. Drogue. 
“There is another little matter, though, 
about which I should like to have a word 

, With you. I was coming to call.on you in 
reference to it.” 

“And what may this other little matter 
be, pray?” inquired M. Bouquin. 

“Well, 1 want to have your consent to 
my marriage with your daughter. I sup- 


pose J wy consider myself as her fiancé, 
may I not?” asked the doctor. 


“ Never!” answered M. Bouquin sharply. 
“I must tell you, once for all, that my 
daughter wants nothing to do with you. 
She loves another man, and now that I 
know you in your true cowardly colors, I 
see that she has made a better choice.” 

“I suppose she prefers that penniless 
Jean Leroux to me,” almost hissed Dr. 
Drogue. “Letherhave him. You ’ll find 
the poor devil in the hospital, and you ’ll 
have to be very quick about it, too, if you 
want to see him alive,” whereupon the med- 
ical gentleman clattered off in his wooden 
shoes without a word. 

M. Bouquin decided instantly that he 
would seek poor Jean in the hospital, but, as 
a public official, he felt obliged to pay a 
brief visit to his office first, and accordingly 
continued his walk. As he emerged from 
Rue Sainte-Anne into the Piace Neuvre, 
the terrible sights he encountered brought 
him to a stand every few steps. The brave 
old archivaire was touched to the heart by 
the suffering around him, but he felt him- 
self utterly powerless to relieve it. The 
Place Neuvre was a long and open space, 
bordered by trees, and with sculptured dol- 
phins spouting water at its four corners; it 
faced the Quai du Port, but no healthful 
breeze was wafted across the stagnant water 
of the land-locked harbor. Into this public 
square the narrower streets seemed to have 
disgorged their suffering relics of humanity. 
The first group M. Bouquin noticed was 
near a fountain. An old man, wasted toa 
shadow and pale as a ghost, was hastily 
scooping up water with both bands and 
pouring it over a beautiful girl’s face, but 
the girl could not be revived; she was dead, 
and the old man, her grandfather, had but a 
few hours more to live. Under a tree not 
far away a haggard man and his wife were 
tossing about on a scanty bundle of straw, 
and in their delirium they shrieked for 
bread ; they had left their home in search of 
food, but no hand had ministered unto them, 
and they were dying of starvation and the 
plague. Before a great house two rude 
carts were drawn up, while a half-dozen con- 
victs from the galleys, with handkerchiefs 
over their mouths and noses, were draggin 
corpses by the heels down the stairs, an 
throwing them into the carts; a groan from 
one form showed that the criminals were 
not always particular to distinguish between 
the dead and dying. Further on there was 
a ghastly heap of the dead under an awning, 
and M. Bouquin hurried by with averted 
face. He passed many individual sufferers, 
some lying motionless in the stupor of 
death, others writhing convulsively, for 
there was no uniformity in the symptoms of 
this dread plague. Many people had fled 
from their infected houses, and finding no 
refuge elsewhere they died in the streets 
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when their turn came to be stricken down. 
One tree near the end of the Place shaded 
a whole family, a father and mother with 
their four boys, but all of them seemed to 
be dead except the two younger boys. M. 
Bouqfin was struck with compassion, and 
exclaimed : — 

“ Pauvres petits garcons, what can | do 
for you?” 

“ Monsieur, you can do nothing for us,” 
replied one of the youths, “the pest has at- 
tacked us, and we must die. But, Monsieur, 
da-bas, between here and yonder fountain a 
young man has fallen ina faint. He has 
not the disease. He has helped us, brought 
us food and drink, worked for us and others 
until he was worn out and fainted away. 
Ah, monsieur, if you will only save him, we 
shall be more willing to die.” 

A few energetic strides brought M. Bou- 
quin to the spot where a young man lay 
face downwards iu a swoon. The prostrate 
figure appeared not unknown to him, and 
when he turned the head up, so as to see the 
face, he recognized Jean Leroux, the young 
man he had promised to find for his daugh- 
ter, the young man Dr. Drogue had declared 
to be dying of the plague in the hospital. 
M. Bouquin drew the inanimate form to the 
fountain, and after a protracted and plenti- 
ful application of cold water he was grati- 
fied by seeing Jean Leroux’s eyes open, 
gaze wonderingly around, and at last gleam 
with some recognition of himself. 

“Ah, M. Bouquin, est-ce dien vous?” fal- 
tered the exhausted youth. 

“Yes, yes, my poor fellow, and right glad 
I am to find you in time. You must come 
home with me now. Can you walk?” 

And M. Bouquin beamed with such 
benevolence as to put new life into his faint 
young friend. 

Throwing an arm around Jean Leroux, 
M. Bouquin halt led, half carried him 
toward his own residence, but it was neces- 
sary to make frequent stops, as the young 
man was very weak from hard work and in- 
sufficient food. In these intervals of rest 
Jean managed to tell what he had been do- 
ing in his absence from the Bouquin house- 
hold. His father had been carried off dead, 
leaving him without any relative surviving 
in the world. Then he chanced to meet 
Dr. Drogue, who told him that M. Bouquin 


and his daughter, Marie, were both dead. 
This news made him feel that no friends 
were left to him. 

“What! Dr. Drogue told you that Marie 
and I were both dead?” asked M. Bouquin. 

“Yes,” answered Jean, “and he swore 
that he had seen your bodies carried off to 
the trenches.” 

“The man is a villian as well as a 
coward,” exclaimed M. Bouquin, “he in- 
formed me that you were at the point of 
death in the hospital. What was his object 
in telling so many lies? Does he intend 
any harm to Marie?” 

“I see it,” whispered Jean, “he thought 
perhaps that you would seek for me. Once 
in the hospital as a visitor even you would 
never have been allowed to leave it, lest you 
should carry its infection further. Thus 
you were to be kept away from your home, 
while I was to believe that your home no 
longer existed, so that unmolested he might 
do what he would with Marie. O M. Bouquin, 
let us hurry. I will be strong now.” 

The anxious father and the impatient 
lover hastened on now without a stop, and 
they arrived none too soon. As _ they 
climbed the stairs, screams resounded from 
M. Bouquin’s apartments, and when they 
burst open the door, Marie Bouquin was 
seen struggling in the arms of Dr. Drogue, 
who was trying to envelope her in a great 
black cloak, preparatory to carrying her off 
with him. The villianous doctor was helped 
out of the house with no gentle hands, in- 
deed his life almost paid the penalty of his 
misdeeds, and Marie related then, how he 
had used every possible falsehood and strat- 
agem to entice her from home, and failing 
in this had resorted to violence. 

M. Bouquin, Marie and Jean Leroux were 
happily spared by the pestilence, and when 
it had ceased to ravage Marseilles, M. Bou- 

uin gave his fair daughter in marriage to 
Fotm Leroux, and took the young man into 
his own municipal office to bring him up as 
his assistant and eventual successor. 

The worthy old archivaire recalled with 
pride, that, in one day of the most dreadful 
period Marseilles ever knew, he dispatched 
one suitor, and saved the life of a better 
one to become the husband of his daughter, 
and, to his dying day he declared that the 
pest never touched him who feared it not. 


No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
And all its life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
The spirits of just men made perfect on high, 
The army of martyrs who stand by the throne 
And gaze into the face that makes glorious their own, 
Know this surely at last. Honest love, honest sorrow, 


‘ 


Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make 
weary, 
The heart they have saddened, the lite they leave dreary ? ~ 
Hush! the sevenfold heaven to the voice of the Spirit 
Echo: “ He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit.” 
— Owen Meredith. 
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Camp Raquette. 


CAMP RAQUETTE. 


BY HELEN LIJQUEER. 


UCH a rattling of china, such a clashing 
of merry voices about the tea-table of 
Madge Wild’s pretty little rustic arbor 
where she was entertaining a party of young 
friends one midsummer afternoon! The 
confusion of sounds completely drowned all 
others, even that of the quarrelsome “ Did” 
family in the evergreen hedges at the foot 
of the garden, where “Katy” was ever be- 
ing accused of some nameless folly. 

Presently the voice of Madge, deeper and 
richer than those of her companions, rang 
out above the din with :— 

“T am earnest, girls. Gentlemen throw 
off the trammels of civilized life and hie 
away to some vast wilderness, camp and en- 
joy for a few weeks the delights of freedom. 
Why cannot we do the same?” 

“Sure enough, why can’t we?” questioned 
no less than five treble voices. 

“But where shall we go?” exclaimed the 
sixth, who had character of the practical 
order. 

“To the woods,” suggested one of the 
Oungest. 

“That ’s definite,” laughed Madge. 
“Well, if you have any lucid ideas as to 
where, when and how.” answered Lizzie 
Broughton, “please explain while I finish 
this muffin, for as usual and womanlike I 
know what I desire, but how to obtain it is 
quite another matter.” 

“Well,” returned Madge, “I ’m just a 
bundle of ways and means. In the first 
place we will pack up in shawl-straps and 
satchels the most simple and plainest gar- 
ments, gossamers and rubbers, some fishing 
tackle, a Za masculine, a box of provisions 
and a bundle of bedding each one finding 
her own, and” 

As Madge paused for breath, the voices 
broke in again and altogether, with womanly 
suggestions. One wou'd take canned fruit, 
another the loveliest honey, auother butter, 
and— But Madge waved her fair hand as 
a signal for silence and continued : — 

“We will send our baggage on before us 
to Shupps.” 

“Shupps!” exclaimed six voices. 

“Yes. It is the very last point of civili- 
zation, the jumping-off place, as the boys 
say, and from thence we will get those wild 
denizens of the mountains to transport us 
farther into the wilderness, where we will 
pitch our tents,” 


“Tents!” was repeated, with little titers 
of dismay. 


“In other words, we will get the Bark- 
man, Shupp, to place us in some deserted 
wood-chopper’s cabin.” 

“ Bark-man!” laughed May Fowler, “then 
it is n’t true all are made of dust?” 

“ Bark, you ignorant child, only in the 
sense of occupation; a man who peels bark 
for tanning purposes. But a truce to non- 
sense, I am in earnest.” 

“ So are we all,” responded the six. 

“ And we will keep our destination a pro- 
found secret,” asserted pretty, little May 
Fowler. 

“Oh, of course we will.” 

“Then be wise and firm and assemble 
here at the first peep of dawn. I will en- 
gage the means of transportation. 

Madge arose from the teatable with 
flashing eyes, in which trembled tears. But 
a few days preoviosly her kusband of 
scarcely more than a year had betaken him- 
self off to a masculine camp upon some 
wonderful trout stream, very much to her 
disgust and against her wishes. 

“It is a shame,” she had said to herself, 
“that Charlie should wish to spend his four 
weeks of vacation away from me and es- 
pecially when I had planned a trip to some 
delightful woods by ourselves. But I ’ll 
show him I am independent.” 

Hence the little tea-party, and the ripe- 
ness of the plans of madame. 

“It is just the place,” exclaimed the en- 
thusiastic six, grouped about Madge, at the 
door of the rude cabin in a little glenona 
lonely mountain side. where danced and 
wandered a tiny rivulet through fern-fringed 
banks and over mossy pebbles to be lost in 
a lake in the valley below. 

“Is n’t it grand?” questioned Madge, 
glancing with sparkling eyes over the beauty 
of the tangled green. 

At this moment the rough, bronzed face 
of Peter Shupp appeared in the door of the 
cabin, and he interrupted the rhapsodies 
with :— 

“I don’t know as I kin do anythin’ more 
fur yer, mum. I ’ve fixed the stove in the 
fireplace so yer kin put on yer tea-kettle, 
and there am lots of wood and chips here- 
abouts, so I guess yer won’t want nuthin’ 
more of me, and I ’ll be goin’ back ter the 
old woman as it am most milkin’ time.” 

“Oh, the milk! You must not forget 
that,” answered and cautioned Madge. 

“No. As I told you, mum. I will leave 


a bottle on it every marnin’ at the leetle- 
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spring on my way up ther mountin’ whar I 
works. I showed yer ther place, and it’s 
only about half-a-mile, I reckon, from here.” 

“Thanks. The walk will be simply exer- 
cise.” 

“If yer wants anythin’ else some of yer 
kin run up thar at six o’clock sharp, any 
mornin’ and meet me, though we ha’n’t got 
much but pork and sich like.” 

After the “bark-man” had gone (as the 
girls persisted in calling the wood-chopper) 
they set to work preparing their habitation, 
and what with soap me 4 water and fresh 
newspapers and a few bright rugs, a bit of 
clean muslin at the one tiny window, togeth- 
er with green boughs festooned over smoky 
walls, the hut blossomed as a rose and be- 
came a fit place for the seven young femi- 
nines to lodge in. 

Gaily the work had gone on amid snatches 
of song and ripples of laughter until the 
shadows of night began to bend in solemn 
benediction over the purple hills. Then a 
little of timidity caused the girlish hearts to 
tremble. 

“] wonder if there are any bears in these 
mountains?” questioned May Fowler. 

“Nonsense!” answered Madge looking 
away over the darkening scene with misty 
mee her tall form erect as a princess of the 

ills. 

“* How desolate and lonely,” sighed Anna 
Quimby. 

“ And how helpless we girls should be if 
anything should happen,” exclaimed Lulu 
Thomas. 

With her words the maidens drew close 
together upon the rude door-step and 
watched the sharply cut outlines of their 
queen, Madame Madge, as she stood lost in 
thought. 

Then the shrill cry of the whip-poor-will 
broke the stillness of the night, and May 
screamed and clung to Hattie Willard, who 
asked in terrified tones : — 

“ What is it?” 

“ Nothing,” returned Madge calmly, mov- 
ing her expressive face toward them, 
“nothing but the cry of a bird. Don’t be 
foolish, girls. Let us go in.” 

After each had retired to her spruce-bough 
improvised couch, one suggested the possi- 
bility of tramps, and finished the recital of 
her fears with : — 

“] am not a coward about anything else 
on earth.” 

“This will never do, Lizzie,” answered 
Madge a trifle severe. “Why do you put 
such ideas into the heads of the girls? 
They are certain to banish sleep. Use a 
little common sense. As if a tramp, whose 
sole object in life is to eat and sleep, would 
be apt to traverse miles of by-paths over un- 
inhabited mountains when they are too lazy 
to do anything but haunt tarmhouses and 


villages where food and comforts can be 
gotten for the asking. So tothe winds with 
our fears, and let us have the rest we came 
or, and the novelty of rusticating man 
fashion.” 

“ But they are so strong and we are so 
weak,” suggested May. 

The clear, strong voice of Madge broke 
in upon them with a verse of the hymn: — 
“* Father in heaven, oh, hear when we call, 

Hear for Christ’s sake, who is savior of all ; 

Feeble and fainting we trust in Thy might, 

In doubting and darkness ‘Thy love be our light, 

Let us sleep on Thy breast while the night taper burns, 
And wake in Thine arms when the morning returns.” 

With the closing words a solemn hush 
fell upon the little cabin in the wilderness, 
and each innocent young soul drifted into 
dreamland under the white wings of faith, 
and awoke not until a dewy, crystal morning 
broke in upon them. 

“Tt is daylight, as I live,” said Lizzie, sit- 
ting up to force her rebellious golden hair 
into submission. 

“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How fair the lily grows, 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose.” 
came floating up in clear, musical notes 
from without. 

“It is Queen Madge,” said Hattie. “She 
seals our eyes with a prayer, and opens them 
with a song. I wonder if the like ever 
broke the stillness of these hills before ?” 

“It does n’t matter. Let us get up and 
cook breakfast,” returned the practical Kit- 
tie Lee. 

Nothing very serious happened to Camp 
Raquette (as it was christened) save that 
May went into hysterics over a little harm- 
less green snake, and Lizzie fell into the 
lake from a boat, and was fished out by the 
united efforts of Queen Madgeand the girls. 
Thus days passed and they grew brown and 
healthy. But one night they were awakened 
by one of the terrible thunder storms of mid- 
summer. The fierce, loud peals were suc- 
ceeded by blinding flashes of lightning; 
torrents of rain were whirled along by the 
wind, and the little cabin on the hillside 
rocked upon its weak foundation as if shak- 
en by the hands of veritable storm fiends. 
Andas if for protection the terrified girls crept 
into the couch of Queen Madge, at whose 
command they donned gossamers, for 
through the patched roof the rain penetrated 
almost as easily as a sieve. Then Madame 
Madge struck a light and fished out the 
pretty rugs from the little brooklets upon 
the floor, and by her calmness and decision 
restored something of order and courage to 
the frightened girls. 

“It is terrible,” sobbed May, “and | 
wish I had not come.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Madge. “It is 


a grand experience, and when we return 
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home we cannot be twitted of fair weather 

and want of adventure.” 

The next morning breakfast was gotten 
ready under serious difficulties and devasta- 
tion of domestic arrangements. But good 
Mr. Shupp came with a load of bark and re- 
thatched the cottage, and in many ways as- 
sisted in restoring things to the pristine 
brightness. Yet the day was not to end 
without another and greater adventure of 
terror. Queen Madge was indulging in a 
siesta in a hammock when a scream from 
the lake brought her instantly to her feet, 
and to her intense consternation she saw a 
couple of rough, bideous looking men come 
out of a by-path and confront Lizzie and 
Kittie who were fishing. 

ag !” ejaculated May from her 
seat in the doorway, and the dried grasses 
she was weaving into a bouquet were scat- 
tered while she and her companions rushed 
to intrench themselves behind the boxes 
that contained the provisions. 

White to the lips but brave as a lioness 
whose young were in danger, Madge flew 
into the cabin, secured a pistol, and rushed 
forth to succor the girls who were flying to 
her for protection, pursued by the tramps. 

“Stand back!” commanded Madge, level- 
ing her weapon at the foremost wretch. 

“Better not shoot. You might” —— was 
answered. 

Before the sentence could be finished 
Hattie fell fainting at the feet of Madge and 
the weapon had been fired. 

“Hold! for Heaven’s sake, hold!” inter- 
posed the companion of the tramp, tearing 
away a false beard and disclosing a hand- 
some face. 

“ Charley!” exclaimed Madge. 

“Yes, and you might have killed me,” he 
laughed. 

“And served us right,” added his com- 
rade, who had also removed his disguise, 
and was kneeling over the prostrate form of 
Hattie Willard, his affianced, in penitent 
solicitude. 

For a moment Queen Madge stood with 
wide-open, questioning eyes; ‘then she 
would have fallen but for the strong arms 
of her also penitent husband. But she 
bravely conquered the weakness and wom- 
anly instinct to faint, and found relief in 
tears as she replied to Charley’s tender ca- 
tresses by demanding an explanation. 

It soon was known that they had broken 
up camp at the trout stream, and concluded 
to take up their quarters in this same cabin. 
Upon reaching Shupps they learned it was 
already occupied by a feminine party chape- 
roned by Charley’s wife. Then the idea oc- 
curred to Will James and himself to dis- 
guise and come on in advance of the others 
and give the girls a little scare. 

“But, ", brave little wife, how nobly you 


defended your party, and how grand you 
looked firing a pistol,” he said. “I don’t 
think I ever fully realized how beautiful an 
arm you possessed until it was raised in de- 
fense of the weak and helpless.” 

At this juncture the balance of the mascu- 
line party arrived, and it required _ their 
combined strength to persuade the four 
girls to come out from behind their defences. 
Indeed it was not until the moustached lip 
of Harry Atwell had whispered his name in 
the pink ear of May that the young lady 
concluded they were not besei ed by tramps, 
and her uncovered face and blue eyes could 
be seen by her lover. 

“ We may, at least, pitch our tent down 
by the lake,” said Charley to his wife, “that 
is, if we promise to be very civil.” 

“ Surely,” answered Madge, smiling un- 
der his ardent gaze, “and, as it will be im- 
Seay er for you to get to housekeeping be- 

ore dark, we will be happy of your company 
to tea, so take off these hungry gentlemen 
while we make the necessary preparations.” 

The bearing of white arms followed; bis- 
cuit and coffee were made; honey and 
strawberry jam were produced; there was a 

eat furbishing up of dresses, while the 

lue and white tent was being raised on the 
bank of the lake. And long the company 
sat over the feast, singing blithe songs and 
uttering gallant and pleasant nothings until 
Queen Madge drove the gentlemen to their 
own quarters, though not until Charley had 
stolen a good-night kiss, as he whispered 
a parting benediction, and then added 
aloud : — 

“This is right jolly, Madge, my dear. 
What fools men are not to take their wives 
along when they camp in the wilderness. 
Here you have been feasting on dainties 
while we were starving on wretchedly 
cooked pork and beans and the dryest of 
bread.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Hattie, as the 
visitors departed, “we are eaten out of 
house and home! Was there ever anything 
like it? And I suppose we will have to 
drudge ourselves to death to cook for those 
great hungry fellows?” 

“ Nota bit of it,” answered Madge. 
will fold up our tents like the A 
silently flee away. So to bed.” 

The next morning when Mr. Shu 
reached the spot where he was wont to de- 
posit the bottle of cream he was surprised 
to see Madge and her companions awaiting 
him ready for departure. But he was easily 
induced to turn back from the mountain . 
and convey them home, and then return for 
their traps, bearing a note to Charley of the 
following purport : — 

“We leave Camp Raquette and all the 

rovisions it contains for your benefit, hop- 


“We 
and as 


ing you will enjoy the remainder of your 
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camp-life. I did not deem it wise or proper 


-to remain longer with so many pairs of 


lovers to look after, especially when one’s 
own husband had become so infatuated as 
to make love in public, and had taken to 
stealing kisses under the shadows of the 
old cabin porch.” 


“ Was there ever anything like a woman ?” 
he exclaimed, foiding the missive and put- 
ting it in his pocket. ‘ But, boys, we will 
remain until we have devoured all the 
goodies, and then follow them back to civil- 
ization, with a long farewell to Camp Ra- 
quette.” 


A BACKWOOD’S BOY’S UNDERTAKING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HE winter sunshine caused the snow to 
blaze like diamonds. The sky was 
deeply blue as midsummer, and flecked with 
airy white clouds. Chickadees came out of 
the woods and chirped merrily about the 
dooryard ; and everything was cheerful and 
gay. Butwithin the Wilson cottage, which 
had always been as bright a little home as 
one could find in the whole region, every- 
thing seemed underacloud. The fire was 
snapping gaily enough, and the three gray 
kittens were chasing their frisky tails about 
the room as usual, when neither eatirg nor 
sleeping. But the face of Mrs. Wilson 
looked sad and anxious, and Hitty,a little 
girl of eight, who was an invalid and sadly 
lame, was looking paler and thinner than her 
wont, and the smile which usually illumined 
her sweet patient face was wanting. 

Joe, a wide-awake freckled-faced boy, two 
years older than his sister, stood in the 
window watching her, with a very serious 
expression of countenance. 

“If it were not for Hitty being obliged to 

o without her medicine and suitable food, 

would n’t say that I had any trouble now 
that your father is getting well, and will 
come home so soon,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
“There ’s no flour in the house, but the 
cow gives plenty of milk, and the hens will 
begin to lay soon, so we shan’t starve. But 
it’s Hitty’s birthday, to-morrow. I do wish 
I could get her a new warm dress as I ’ve 
been intending to do, but there is n’t even a 
penny in the house. Still, the dress is n’t 
of so much importance as the medicine and 
more nourishing tood, after all.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said Hitty smiling 
her lovely little smile. “IJ shall get along 
very well without the medicine, and as for 
the dress, why I don’t care for it at all. I 
am as warm as can be in this,” and she held 
up her thin, faded calico sleeve with an air 
of perfect contentment. 

“JT say, mother, that old storekeeper, 
White, over at the corner is the meanest 
man I ever saw. If Stebbins were there 
still he ’d let us have the medicine, ’n’ wait 


till we got ready to pay for it, no matter 
how long it might be,” said Joe excitedly. 

“You must n’t talk in that way, Joe. Mr. 
White is n’t acquainted with us at all, and 
Mr. Stebbins was, and then your father has 
been ill so long up in the woods, I suppose 
he thinks he may never live to get home 
again, and in that case he would never get 
his pay.” 

“T guess there would n’t be much danger 
of that any way. I think it’s a pity if I 
could n’t earn as much as that. I’m going 
to ye see if I don’t.” 

“What could you do, Joe?”: said his 
mother discouragingly, 

And in fact there seemed to be nothin 
that a backwoods boy as young as joe ond 
do to earn money in the winter. In the 
summer there were the berries to pick, and 
sometimes a smart boy could induce the 
lumbermen on the river to hire him to per- 
form some trifling job. But now the bushes 
were bare, the river was frozen, and the 
lumbermen were away in the midst of the 
woods cutting the logs which the river 
would bring down on its swift tides when it 
opened again in the spring. Foxes and 
rabbits could be trapped in the neighbor- 
hood, but their skin would bring nothing 
unless well prepared, and it took time and 
experience to accomplish that. 

Joe had no very weil defined idea what he 
was going to do when he went out of doors 
that morning. But first he went into the 
woodshed and like the real Yankee boy that 
he was seized a stick and commenced to 
whittle, and in a few moments the whittling 
brought him a bright idea. Last winter 
about this time Sam Kendall, when he came 
out of camp, caught three or four dozen 
trout (there was no law against catching 
them at any time in those days) just below 
Hemlock Falls, and sold them down at the 
city at a very large price. He got more 
than three dollars for them, Joe thought, 
and why could n’t he catch some troutin 
the same place and take them down to the 
city and sell them? 
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It was true the city was eighteen miles 
away, and Joe had not a penny, but there 
were always plenty of teams traveling tliat 
way, and sometimes the men who drove 
them were very obliging and would willingly 
take one as far as he wished to go. At any 
rate, he determined to go and try the fish- 
ing, the stream was only two miles away, 
and in case he could not sell the trout they 

* would certainly be very acceptable at home 
So hastening to procure some bait, he seized 
his fishing-pole, and putting his head in at 
the kitchen door, begged his mother not to 
worry about him if he did not get home un- 
til late at night, and then set out over the 
frozen fields and along a snow-fillead wood 
Jane, toward the stream. 

The falls were singing and leaping as 
gladly as if in springtime, although there 
were no leaves or blossoms or birds to hear, 
and the air was bitterly cold. They fell 
with a good deal of force, and in the water 
a little way below, which was comparatively 
free from ice, Joe cast his line. 

It was not very long before he had the 
pleasure of landing a fine trout on the!bank. 
Another and another seized eagerly at the 
bait until he had more than three dozen spec- 
klea beauties lying in a heap upon the snow. 
Then he strung them upon a birchen twig, 
and spying some running evergreen peeping 
through the snow, he pulled a long spray of 
it, and twined it about the twig as he had 
seen some wandering sportsman do the 
year before. And, oh, what a fine show 
they made in the sunshine, the silver and 

gay oer 9 spots with the green. Then tak- 

ing his fish he walked out to the main road, 
and waited for a chance. 

The first person to appear was a surly 
teamster on a sledge, who growled out when 
Joe modestly begged for a ride, that he 
would n’t have any boys on his team. Then 
after a while, a tin-pedler appeared, his red 
cart laden with glittering tins and empty 
barrels. He would be stopping too often, 
and Joe was in a hurry. But close upon his 
tracks, as good fortune would have it, came 
a man all alone in a pung driving a fast 
horse, a nice, good-natured looking man, 
who appeared as if he had not the least ob- 
jection to boys in the world. 

“ Please, sir, are you going to the city?” 
called Joe from the roadside. 

“Yes; want a ride, sonny?” said the man 
rather absent-mindedly, as he reined in his 
horse. “Put your trout in the back of the 
pung here; whew, what beauties they are! 
and jump in quick for I am ina great hurry. 
I want to get to the city by two o’clock, if I 
can.” 

So did foe, and he obeyed with alacrity. 

The belis tinkled merrily, and they drove 
along with great speed. For an hour and 


he suddenly turned, and looking at his small 
companion rather curiously, asked him how 
far he was going, and if he were not cold. 
“I want to go to the city,” said Joe, 
pinching his tingling ears, 

He was very cold though he was tucked 
nicely under a warm fur robe, but he had no 
idea to owning to this fact.. It would look 
anything but brave and like a boy who was 
striving to help the fortunes of the family. 
“To the city! Pray where do you live, 
my boy, and what is your name?” 

joe gave him the desired information. 
“But do your parents know you are go- 
ing to the city, and have you any idea how 
far itis? How are you going to get home? 
A small boy like you ought not to be abroad 
alone.” 

Joe was somewhat startled. He had not 
thought about getting home before. 

“ My mother knows that I may not get 
back till late,” said he. 

Then seeing that the man looked doubt- 
ful and disapproving he told him the whole 
story of his father’s illness and the impover- 
ished state ot the family. 

“So you are John Wilson's boy. Why, 
John is an old friend of mine. e played 
together when we were boys. I knew that 
he had been very sick in camp, but I did n’t 
dream that his family were so badly off, or 
I should have done what I could for them, 
though only a working man, and poor, my- 
self. Well, I ll take you to the city, and 
see that you get back somehow. But I de- 
clare it seems to me you ’re too little a fel 
low for such an undertaking. How far is 
the Slabtown station from your house?” 

“ Four miles,” said Joe. 

“Do you know the way, and could you 
walk that distance?” 

“Oh, yes; I ’ve walked there and back 
alone lots of times. There’s a path straight 
through the woods.” 

It was only a very little after two o’clock 
when they reached the city. They drove 
straight to the largest hotel, and the stew- 
ard did not hesitate one moment about buy- 
ing the fish, he was only too glad to get 
them, 

“ But you must pay a good price,” said 
Joe’s friend. 

. And he told him all abaut the boy’s un- 
dertakitjz, and what depended upon it. 

“ Give him five dollars,” said the proprie- 
tor of the hotel, who was standing by. “A 
boy who has so much spunk, and who thinks 
about his sister, is the sort of boy for me.” 

“And me too,” said another man who 
had been listening to the story, an old 
lumber merchant who had his pockets com- 
fortably full, “ Here ’s something to buy 

Hitty’s warm dress with.” 

And he handed out a fresh, crisp ten dol- 


more the man did not speak one word, then 


lar bill. 
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Joe’s eyes commenced to sparkle. Then 
he drew back. There was a sturdy, back- 
woods independence about the boy, and he 
felt as if he had been begging. 

“Take it, boy. It’s a present for Hitty. 
You need n’t be afraid of being under obli- 
gations to folks either. The world owes a 

ood deal to a boy who is n’t all self for 
iving in it. There ain't so many like you. 
You ’ll most likely grow up to be a man.” 
Joe looked rather puzzled, but took the 
— grasping it tightly in his little blue 

st. 
“But the child’s nearly frozen to death, 
hungry too, I’ve no doubt,” said the hotel 
keeper. “Come into the dining-room, son- 
ny, and let ’s see what we can find in the 
way of dinner.” 

Se who had eaten nothing but milk for 
two days, did ample justice to the roast tur- 
key and plum pudding which was set before 
him, and finished his repast with a fine des- 
sert of nuts and sweetmeats. 

After dinner the hotel proprietor’s wife, 
who was the kindest lady imaginable, went 
out into the stores with him to assist in the 
purchase of Hitty’s dress, which Joe thought 
should be blue, as she had blue eyes and 
fair hair. They were quite a long time in 
selecting it as they were both very particu- 
lar, but at length succeeded in finding the 
loveliest material possible, blue as the sum- 
mer heavens, and soft and warm as fleece. 
Then, to Joe’s astonishment, he found him- 
self buttoned into a new and delightfully 
warm overcoat. His old one, though not 
very shabby, was by no means warm enough 
for winter, the lady thought, and in the 


kets thereof were stuffed packages of 
n-bons for himself and Hitty. He was 
hardly able to stammer out his thanks, he 
was so overcome with surprise and delight. 

Phen with his own money he bought a 

retty, warm, bright-colored worsted sacque 
or his mother and a picture book for Hitty. 
this time it was growing late, and his father’s 
friend who had brought him to the city in 
his pung took him to the railroad station, 
and at half-past five o’clock he went whirl- 
ing homeward through the cold white fields. 
Joe had never been in a railroad car before, 
and he enjoyed every moment of the trip, 
but it was one of the coldest nights of the 
season, and on his long, four-miie walk 
home from the Slabtown station he froze 
the tip of one of his ears. And in spite of 
the new overcoat he suffered so much from 
the attentions of Jack Frost, the he could 
not keep the tears out of his eyes. When 
he reached home, they were frozen all over 
his freckled cheeks. 

But he forgot all about the cold in the 
surprised joy of his mother and Hitty when 
they heard of his good fortune. Hitty fair- 
ly ‘cried with delight over her presents, 
‘They were the best medicine that the lonely 
little invalid could ,have had, and the next 
day she was better than she had been for 
years. That very night a barrel of flour 
and a quantity of groceries were bought at 
the store, and when Joe’s father came home, 
which was in the course of a week, he said 
he should never feel worried about the fam- 
ily again when away in the woods, whatever 
might happen, since he had such a brave 
man to leave in charge.” 


A MARRIAGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


BY MART MERWIN. 


agi onathan Tritebody is the “ princi- 

nt of Hymen,” for a certain 
large rural district in Rhode Island, situat- 
ed among the hills and woods, miles away 


‘from any railroad or stage route. Couples 


visit him from long distances and at odd 
seasons, to be united for life, and his humble 
cottage has been the scene of many laugha- 
ble incidents. 

Not long since he was aroused from 
sleep one night by a loud knocking at the 


back-door of his house. Thinking that an 
absent member of the family, who was 
somewhat expected home, had at length re- 


turned, he jumped out of bed, lighted a can- © 


dle, and hastily answered the summons 
without stopping to make any change in his 
dress, or rather undress, 
Opening the door, he started back on be- 
holding a stranger, who quickly asked : — 
“Does Elder Tritebody live here?” 
“That is my name; but you must excuse 
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my appearance. I expected to see my son 
instead of a stranger,” replied the minister. 

“Can you marry +e tonight?” continued 
the young man, taking no notice of the apol- 

. and recurring at once to the matter 
evidently uppermost in his mind. 

“Where is your lady?” the clergyman 
asked, dodging behind the door, and hold- 
ing the candle so as to let the rays of light 
extend out into the yard. 

“Oh, she’s in a kerrige in the road out 
here,” he replied, waving his hand indica- 
tively toward the highway. 

“Well, you may invite her in. In the 
meantime P will dress myself, and then I 
will see what I can do for yuu,” replied the 
accommodating man. 

Stepping to the stairway, Mr. Tritebody 
called his son, so as to have a witness to 
the contemplated event, and then set about 
dressing himself. In a few minutes the 
bride elect, a tall, green, raw-boned country 
girl, dressed in gay colors, was ushered into 
the little parlor, She did not seem in the 
least disconcerted by the lateness of the 
hour; but, on the contrary, appeared as 
anxious for the completio of the nuptials 
as did her cavalier, who was now discovered 
to be dressed in the uniform of a private, 
and attached to a regiment in course of or- 
ganization in the State. 

Mr. Tritebody soon made his appearance, 
followed by his son, a lad of sixteen, who 
with hastily adjusted garments and un- 
combed hair, was not in the best humor at 
being called up at such an unseasonable 
hour, The clergyman found, on opening 
his por tfolio, that he was all out of c rtain 
blanks necessary to the proper performance 
of a marriage, and made the fact known at 
once. The countenance of Jedediah Wil- 
kins (that was the name of the anxious 
swain) suddenly fell; but immediately recov- 
ing his equilibriu , he asked : — 

“ But can’t ye marry us ’thout the blank, 
and fix it arterwards?” 

And Belinda Jane also gave the clergy- 
man a very beseeching look, adding : — 

“It "pears to me that would do jest as 
well.” 

“No, I cannot. There is a heavy fine 
against performing the ceremon_ with ut 
first observing this preliminary. We will 
give the lady our spare chamber, and you 
are welcome to the sofa until morning, when 
I shall be able to procure the blanks.” 

“ But can’t ye send and get one tonight, 
elder? 1 won’t mind the expense. Ye see 


mine is a particular case— I have ’nlisted — 
this is my last furlough before we march — 
I must report to my regiment in Providence 
tomorrow afternoon at four o’clock, and I 
have made up my mind to be married to- 
night. I’ve called at the houses of two 
ministers in C , but they were both 
away, and that is why 1 am so late. If ye 
could jest git the things tonight, sir, I will 
pay you for the trouble,” pleaded the anx- 
lous youth, and Belinda Jane seconded his 
motion with another beseeching look. 

After a momentary deliberation, Mr. 
Tritebody requested his son to jump on the 
horse and ride over to the town clerk’s office 
for the necessary papers. 

“Just take my horse, sir,” interposed the 
swain; “it will save time.” 

“Oh, 00; ours is right here in the barn. 
I can throw the saddle on his back and ride 
there in half the time that it would take to 
drive a carriage,” replied James, darting out 
of the door. 

Along the narrow road, lined on both 
sides with trees or bush, f r nearly the 
whole distance, the young man rode, utter- 
ing audible wishes not at all favorable to peo- 
ple who come at midnight to be married. 
A ride of two miles brought him to his des- 
tination. With great difficulty he awoke the 
town clerk, and eventually procured the 
needed documents. 

In the meantime Mr. Tritebody’s whole 
household were awakened, and one after 
another made there appearance. The 
couple waited patiently for James’s return, 
occasionally conversing with the clergyman 
upon the war, the latter now and then jo- 
cosely diverting their attention to the sub- 
ject of married life. (Kindred topics, me- 
thinks 1 hear some sour old bachelor utter). 
At length James drove up. The necessary 
questions were answered and noted in the 
return, and the waiting couple were request- 
ed to take their position on the floor. 

The groom smiled for the first time, as he 
responded to the request, and “came to 
time,” as promptly as if he had been in line 
with his company, and the orderly had given 
the command to right face. Just as the 
clock struck one, Jedediah and his Belinda 
Jane were pronounced man and wife. ome 
a generous greenback in the elder’s band, an 
bidding the family goodnight, the now hap- 
by youth took his lady by the hand and led 
her to the carriage. We hope his troubles 
were at an end. 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


BALLov’s MAGAZINE for February is issued. 
The illustrated article on the Kennebec River is 
concluded; then follows the story of “Lewey 
and I; or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings,” by William 
H. Thomes, author of “ The Belle of Australia” 
and “On Land and Sea,” two very popular 
books. Mr. Thomes seems to have got his boys 
into trouble very soon, for the American lad is 
denounced as a suspicious person, and locked up 
in the calabozo of San Diego, California; and, as 
Mexico and the United States are at war, it looks 
as if the young man were going to have a hard 
time in proving his innocence and getting out of 
prison. It appears as if the French lad, Lewey, 
would have to exert some of his peculiar impu- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


dence and fascination to rescue his friend from 
an unpleasant position, The Mexican Sanchos 
has woven a very fine web around the American, 
and it seems as though some old scores were to 
be paid off. The jailer’s daughter is a new char- 
acter, with a penchant for marrying a gringo as 
soon as possible, as a reward for her services. 
The story promises to be a fine one, the best the 
author ever wrote. It is a true narrative of 
facts well put together, and adventures appear to 
be abundant. BALLou’s MAGAZINE is always filled 
with the best of reading matter, engravings, 
poems, wit and humor, household matters, etc., 
and yet it is only $1.50 per year, or fifteen cents 
per single copy. — Boston Sunday Globe. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. S.— Glad you like “On Land and Sea.” 
It is a nice book, and will have a large sale, as it 
deserves to, fer it is a true picture of a boy's life at 
sea and on shore, some years ago, when there 
were real sailors and smart captains in the mer- 
chant service. The pictures are true ones, and 
not overdrawn like most sea yarns are, by men 
who know but little of the sea and seamanship. 
There is truth and not sensation in this California 
yarn. 


C.—It was very kind of you, an old salt, that 
knows every rope and sail on board of a ship, to 
compliment one who is but an apprentice as 
compared with yourself, but at the same time the 
praise was read with intense satisfaction, and 
treasured up for future reference. There has 
been but one adverse criticism of “On Land 
and Sea,” and the writer of the article had not 
read the book, for he says, “The two boys have 
tov much swagger to be popular,” just the thing 
the lads did not possess, for they were young 
men of educatlon, and could be gentlemen when 
occasion required. There was neither swagger 
nor bounce in their deportment on ship or shore, 
and I hope you, as a popular writer will agree 
with us. 


M. I. D.—If you sent stamps, as you state, 
the poems would have been returned to you 


some weeks ago, as they are not up to your usual 
good standard. 


Sam. — You should have called and made an 
explanation, and we would have forgiven you 
even if you had wronged us. As it is you are a 
wonder. A man, in these times, who sends us a 
five dollar bill, and says that he owes us that 


amount, and won’t reveal his name, must have 


had a touch of conscience. We wish there were 
others like you. 


Miss H.— We returned your package because 
we feared you would tire of waiting for the ap- 
pearance in print of the stories. We are so well 
stocked with poems and tales that it would takea 
long time to reach those you sent, consequently, we 
deemed it best to let you find another market for 
your wares. Besides, we expect to be absent for 
some time, and have no opportunity to read all 
you sent. 


FRANK.— Address ‘the congressional librari- 
an, at Washington, for full information on the 
subject. The fee is one dollar. 


F. M. H.— Your story is too long for our 
pages. Had it been one-half the length it would 
have been better, and more acceptable to us. 
Try again and see what you can do. We always 
like to hear from a former resident of Massachu- 
setts, and it is pleasant to learn that the old Bay 
State is not forgotten with all your wanderings. 
We thank you for the club you sent. Wish 
others would do as well, and they can if they 
would but try. 
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The Housekeeper. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. — One pound of fine- 
ly chopped covked chicken, season with one-half 
teaspoonful of pepper, one-half tablespoonful of 
salt, one-half tablespoonful of butter; mix with 
this one beaten egg and one-half pint of cream, 
with one-half teaspoonful of onion juice if liked ; 
have your board lightly sprinkled with cracker 
crumbs, and roll the croquettes until they are 
shaped in the form of little cylinders; when they 
are all shaped, beat an egg very ight and cover 
the croquettes with it; now have the board thick- 
ly covered with fine cracker crumbs, and roll the 
egg-covered croquettes in these. Fry in a wire 
(or croquette) basket in boiling fat until light 
brown. Instead of cream, chicken or veal stock 
can be used to moisten them, and the same recipe 
can be used for lamb, veal or turkey. 


CurEsk CAKE.— Take one pound of loaf 
sugar, six eggs well beaten,,the juice of three 
lemons, the grated rind of two, and one-quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter. Put these ingredients 
into a saucepan, and stir the mixture over a slow 
fire until it is thick as honey. 


¥ic Canby. — One cup of sugar, one-third of 
acup of water, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar; put over the fire and boil to an 
amber color, but do not stir when boiling. Stir 
in the cream of tartar just before removing it 
from the fire. Split the figs open and lay them 
on a pan, and pour the candy over them. The 
moist, best quality of prunes are alsv nice as well 
as figs, 


MUTTON OR VEAL CUTLETS. —Select the most 
solid portion of a can of tomatoes and stew 
twenty minutes with a little parsley, two cloves, 
pepper and salt. Put a heaping teaspoonful of 
butter in a saucepan over the fire, and when it is 
very hot add a large teaspoonful of flour. Mix 


this smoothly, and when thoroughly cooked add 


the tomato, which first pass through a sieve. 
Stir the sauce well. Broil quickly over a hot 
fire half a dozen well trimmed mutton or veal 
cutlets. Arrange them on the dish and pour the 
sauce around them. The dish should be eaten 
at once, while smoking hot, to be good. 


FEDERAL CAKE.— One pound of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter, one pound of raisins, one small teacup of 
rich milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cinna- 
mon, half a nutmeg, one-half a teaspoonful of 
cloves, five egys beaten light. Beat butter and 
sugar to a cream, then add the milk and eggs 
gradually; then the spices and seeded raisins, 
mixing thoroughly and beating until very tight; 
the last thing stir in the soda, dissolved in a 
little hot water. Bake in a moderate oven. 


CHICKEN A LA CREME.—Cut the chicken 
up and stew until well done; then make a thick- 
ening of rich milk and sifted flour, seasoning 
with butter, pepper and salt. Have ready baked 
a pair of shortcakes made as for pie crust, but 
rolled thin and cut in squares. Lay the crusts 
on a dish, and pour over them the chicken and 
gravey while all are hot.. Many prefer light 
soda biscuit instead of pie crust; both are nice. 


CHICKEN HasH.— This is a nice way to serve 
for breakfast any chicken or turkey left over 
from dinner. Mince, but not very fine, and to a 
cupful of meat add two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
half a cup of milk, enough minced onions to 
flavor, with salt and pepper to taste. Stew until 
done and serve on toast. 


SPRUCE-STUFFED CUSHIONS. — Cushions 
stuffed with pine, hemlock and spruce are now 
in fashion. They make fragrant and useful or- 
naments for parlors and bedrooms, and are par- 
ticularly grateful to people suffering with lung 
troubles or headache. The pine needles are 
stripped from the boughs, and the hemlock and 
spruce broken in small pieces. A muslin bag, 
the size of the cushion or pillow, is first used as 
a covering, and then another one of silk, satin or 
plush is added. One of the prettiest of the kind 
is made of pine-green satin with the bacx of 
plush of the same shade. On the satin is em- 
broidered in old-gold silk, “Dream of the For- 
est,” in French, and in one corner is embroidered 
a cluster of pine cones. A bow of satin ribbon 
ornaments one end, 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magasine. 


FrozEN APPLES. is the general opinion 
that an apple once frozen is of little value; but 
this is not the case if it does not thaw too rapidly, 
and is not disturbed until the frost is entirely out. 
When it is discovered that a barrel of apples 
has frozen, the usual practice is to remove them 
to a warm place; and sometimes they are taken 
out of the barrel, and plunged into cold water. 
This is all wrong. When an apple is frozen, it 
should be left undisturbed until it is very certain 
_ that the frost is all out of it. If the apples are 
in an open box, they should be covered over so 
as to keep them cool and in the dark, but, in so 
doing, care should be taken not to touch the 
fruit; for, wherever a frozen apple is touched, it 
will make a soft place. In fact, the simple roll- 
ing over of a barrel of apples will ruin it. In freez- 
ing, apples shrink so much that a barrel will not 
be full by nearly a peck. In consequence of this 
rolling a barrel over bruises every apple; and 
every bruise will show when the apple thaws, 
and will soon begin to decay. 

When apples are frozen in tight barrels, if they 
are not started until entirely thawed out, it will 
not injure them in the least, unless they chance 
to be in the open air, or where they will sudden- 
ly thaw out. When under cover in a tight room 
or a cellar, it frequently requires several weeks 
for them to thaw out. The second time an 
apple freezes, there is more danger of injury; 
but, under favorable conditions, an apple may be 
frozen and thawed three times without injury. 

If an apple can be frozen in November, and 
kept frozen all winter, it will come out in the 
spring in the same state as it was in in the 
autumn; it will not ripen while in the frozen 
state. Baldwins frozen the first of December, 
and kept frozen until the middle of March, will 
be too hard to eat the first of April, and in May 
will be about as ripe as they will be in January 
when not frozen. 


THE ScruB HEROINE.— She came up the 
road just as the sun sank over the hilis. A poor 
old scrub cow. There was not a single line of 
beauty from her head to tail. Her joints and 
bones stuck out in great bunches. She was 
large where she should have been small, and 
small where she should have been large., There 
was no gilt-edge pedigree hanging over her. No 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


for a dozen generations had been scrubs, and she 
was surely the scrubbiest of the lot. Dogs barked 
at her, negro boys threw sticks at her, the 
Jersey heifer on the corner turned up her nose in 
scorn, and yet the old scrub marched patiently 
on through the mud to the home gate. She had 
been out all day trying to manufacture the fami- 
ly supply of milk from bitter weeds, chips and 
mud. She reached her head over the fence and 
called patiently for the milker. Was it the soft 
and gentle milkmaid with immaculate dress and 
slippers, with a ribbon in her hair and a smile on 
her lips? Did she pet the old cow and call her 
“good Bess,” and give her something to eat 
while she milked? Not to any extent. A great 
brute of a negro came down to the gate. He 
kicked the cow as she ran in past him. He 
milked her with great cruel pulls and jerks. 
Once when she stopped to startle the flies away 
from her, he got up and kicked her. When he 
had milked her, evidently thinking that some 
return was in order, he secured aclub and clubbed 
her out of the yard. What did the scrub do? 
Run away and not come back? If there is any 
human being who would have gone back, he is 
unworthy of his race. The old cow walked pa- 
tiently down the street to hunt about for feed, 
and return in the morning to meet exactly the 
same reception. The world can hardly show 
true devotion. We sing the praises of the 
world’s heroes and heroines. Their names will 
live long in song and story. Good. But when 
all others have been praised Jet us not forget to 
take off our hats to the “scrub heroine,” — the 
old cow. 


Tue ConjuGAL oF INDIA.—A conju- 
gal code of Manou, Brama’s son, is commended 
to the notice of the woman's rights reform- 
ers. It is as follows: First. There is no God 
on earth for a woman but her husband. Second. 
If he laughs the wife laughs, if he cries she must 
cry. Third. If the husband goes away, the 
wife must fast, sleep on the ground, and abstain 
all from toilet. Fourth. When he returns she 


must render an account of her conduct, her con- 
versation, and her thoughts, if she can or will. 
Fifth. If he scolds, she must thank him. Sixth. 
If he beats her, she must patiently receive it, 
then kiss his hands respectfully, and ask his 


royal blood running in her veins. Her ancestors 


pardon for having provoked his anger. 
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The Ladies’ 


Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ 


OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLa A. Briccs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


TABLE COVER. 


A pretty table cover can be made from 
scraps of silk upon a foundation of canton 
flannel. Cut a square or scarf-cover of can- 
ton flannel, old gold, crimson or blue, then 
cut out pieces of different colors and kinds 
of silk the size of a silver dollar, baste them 
upon the canton flannel so that each one 
touches the other; this, of course, leaves a 
space of canton flannel uncovered. Each 
one of these pieces are buttonholed stitched 
around with colored silk. The wool side of 
the canton flannel is put up. The cover is 
bordered around with a band of canton flan- 
nel, velvet, plush or silk. They have quite 
an oriental effect when complet d. Fringe 
or tassels can be added beside the border if 
desired. 


CORAL TIDY PATTERN. 


Cast on thirty-five stitches for each pat- 
tern, and six more, three for each edge. In 
the following directions edge means knit 
three on edge every time across. Seventy- 
six stitches would do for a tidy provided the 
cotton is coarse, number ten or twelve. 
Seam back after every given row. Knit 
twice across plain before knitting the first 
row and at the last. 

First Row. — Edge, knit five, narrow, 
knit two, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
knit one, over, knit two, narrow, knit four, 
narrow, knit two, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
over, knit one, over, knit two, narrow. 

Seam back. 

THIRD Row. — Edge, narrow, knit two, 
narrow, knit two, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, knit two, narrow, knit 
two, narrow, knit two, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, knit three, over, knit three. 

Seam back. 


two, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit 
five, over, knit two, narrow twice, knit two, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit five, 
over, knit three. 

Seam back. 

SEVENTH Row.— Edge, narrow, knit 
two, over, knit one, over, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, knit two, narrow, knit four, nar- 
row, knit two, over, knit one, over, narrow, 
Over, narrow, over, knit two, narrow, knit 
fiv-. 

Seam back. 

NintH Row.— Edge, knit three, over, 
knit three, over, narrow, over, narrow, Over, 
knit two, narrow, kuit two, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
over, knit two, narrow, knit two, narrow. 

Seam back. 

ELEVENTH Row.— Edge, knit three, 
over, knit five, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
over, knit two, narrow twice, knit two, over, 
knit five, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
knit two, narrow twice. 

Seam back. 


LAMBREQUIN. 


A pretty design for a window or mantel 
lambrequin is made as follows: A plain, 
straight curtain or scarf of any material is 
left plain or decorated with embroidery, 
painting or something of the sort. The 
fringe is made of brass rings, covered with 
floss, worsted, silk or saxony in single cro- 
chet; these are sewed together to form half 
diamonds or points, and from the apex of 
the point, as well as from high up between 
the points, hang heavy tassels of the same 
or a contrasting color. This fringe would 
be very handsome for almost anything for 
which a fringe is used, and in any colors or 
materials. 


BABY’S CARRIAGE ROBE. 


A pretty carriage robe for a baby is made 
of crocheted seine twine, with a lining which 


FirtH Row. — Edge, narrow twice, knit 


may be of flannel, cashmere, silesia or satin. 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to May Pussies. 


80.—Candied. 
$1.—Chaplain. 82.—Foundation. 
83.—Furnace. —Immediately. 
85.—Interest. —Democrats. 
87—AMALGAM  88—T 
MUSEUM HER 
ASPEN HOLES 
LEES TELESIA 
GUN RESIN 
AM SIN 
M A 
89.—P-resume. 90.—W-heal. 
91.—P-regnant. 92.—W-eighty. 
93-—A-climic. 94.— W-harp. 
95-—CALID —BancO 
ALONE AlteR 
LOSEL LibrA 
INEPT ModeL 
DELTA (Balmoral.) 
97.—Overfreight (Over F R 8). 
1.—A Charade. 


To break the rules of boarding school 
None but the brave ones durst; 
And so they thought 
Those girls who brought 
Nice dainties bought, 
To first. 


When not espied, their lights would hide, 
Till searching eyes withdrew; 
Then while they chewed 
Forbidden f. 
A TOTAL would 
Ensue. 


Some bolder maids these escapades 
Would enter in with zest; 
They would essay 
A mimic fray, 
* And Jast¢ in play 
The rest. MAUDE. 
Amputations. 
2.—Behead and curtail to creep, and leave 
bleak. 
3-—To mourn, and leave so be it, 
4.—A custard, and leave litigation. 
5—A hermit, and leave to forgive. 
Ricuanp IIL. 


6.—A Square. 
1. A musical drama. 2. Relating to the pole. 
To puff up. 4. A kind of cane. A place 
‘or sports. ANDIT. 


7—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters.) 


1. A title of honor. 2. Unformed. 3. A free- 
holder. 4. To struggle. 


Primals.—Indexes. 
Finals.—Sound. 
Connected.—The middle stone of an arch. 
OccIDENT. 
Anagrams. 


8. Improper pose. 9. Prestige clip it. 10. 
Spy poor humor. 11. Slap typical host. 12. 
inister in lace. 13. A scared elk. MAUDE. 


Rebuses. 


16.—A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 15 letters, is an epoch 
in American history. 
The 3, 9, 6, 5 is profound. 
The 1, 7 is a preposition. 
The 10, 12, 6, 8, 15 is indigent. 
The 13, 14, 2, 11, 4 is to frisk about. 
R. W. GRIFFIN. 
Decapitations. 
ee to slur, and leave to let fly. 
18.—Of a pale color, and leave slim. 
19.—Open, and leave dexterous. 
20.—To perform, and leave an animal. 
21.—A bush, and leave a certain natural force. 
22.—A grove of trees, and leave common. 
Bete: dreasing table, and leave the bud of a 
ant. 
F 24.—A fish of the shad family, and leave open. 
25.—A narrow street, and leave a constellation. 
MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
ies. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before July roth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette, and for the next 
best list, a beautiful chromo, 


Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were re- 
ceived from Teddy, Dull Dick, Jack, Bert Rand, 
Mufti, J. D. L., Vinnie, Ann Eliza, Birdie Brown, 
Ida May, I. O. T., Katie Smith and Birdie Lane. 


Prise-Winners. 
Katie Smith, for the largest list of answers; 


Mofti, for the next best list. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE FAIRE PASSENGAIRE. 

He was a natty traveler, 

With scads of ready cash, 
A paid up Pullman passenger, 

And somewhat on the mash. 
When he had come inside the car, 

And laid aside his grip, 
He saw a temale passenger, 

Who seemed to him quite flip. 


He noticed that the girl was ‘air, 
Although the light was dim, 

And having wunk a wink at her, 
She wunk a wink at him. 

ha! ”’ he cried, like this style, 

It ’s something very green, 

And by my halidom I swear 
The fairest I have seen.” 


So then the knight essayed a word, 
And asked if he might ride 
A simple little mile or two 
By so much beauty’s side. 
‘She said “‘ Of course,”’ and down he flopped, 
And talked and talked and talked, 
Until the maiden fair and green 
Began to wish he ’d walked. 


And then he sought to take her hand; 
* She kept it from his reach, 

Which only seemed to stir him up 
To further powers of speech. 

At last he found the dainty thing, 
And with it found its mate, 

Clasped tenderly, as if the two 
Possessed a common fate. 


“Great Scot! What ’s this ?”’ he yelled, and jumped. 
(There are some nervous men.) 
“ Oh, them ’s my handcuffs, sir,’’ she said, 
“ 1 ’m going to the pen.” 


Martha H., a fine looking village girl of 
eighteen summers. was recently before a 
justice’s court in Bavaria, charged with as- 
sault. She had pretty blonde hair, blue 
‘eyes, and a graceful figure. To look at her 
nobody would suppose for a moment that 
she pessessed moral and physical courage 
in an extraordinary degree, yet such was the 
case, 

She bore an excellent reputation, and re- 
pelled the advances of the opposite sex until 
she set eyes upon an industrious young 
man named Paul, who was, moreover, quite 
good looking. She did not propose to lose 
any time in frivolous courtship, so without 


any preliminary nonsense, she went right 
up to him, and said calmly but firmly : — 

“Paul, I’ve taken a liking to you, and I 
am going to marry you.” 

The young man was somewhat surprised. 
He might possibly have objected, had he 
not perceived something about the expres- 
sion of her face that led him to suspect she 
was not to be trifled with, so he replied mod- 
estly : — 

“TI feel myself highly honored by your 
preference, Miss Martha, and will endeavor 
to prove myself worthy of you.” 

“That ’s all right, Paul, but you must not 
forget that we are engaged now, and you 
are to behave yourself like a good boy, or I 
may have to be harsh with you.” 

Paul, in a subdued sort of way, asked to 
kiss her hand. 

“ Nonsense,” she said, “that’s the way 
dudes do. We are plain country people 
with old-fashioned ways,” and notwithstand- 
ing there were a number present, she put 
her arms about his neck, and administered a 
large, army-sized kiss fair and square upon 
his lips, that caused a team to run away so 
loud was the smack. 

The engaged couple got along very well 
together for several weeks, until it occurred 
to Paul to spend an evening with some boon 
companions in the village tavern. He visit- 
ed the tavern on the succeeding evening, 
and engaged in a game of cards with his 
boon companions. The devil-may-care ex: 
pression vanished from his countenance 
when the door opened and his betrothed 
entered. 

“ Paul,” she said calmly, “I think it is 
about time for you to leave this haunt of 
vice, and return to your home.” 

The boon companions laughed vociferous- 
ly, and one of them said : — 

“ That ’s coming it strong, Miss Martha. 
He is not married yet, and you treat him 
already as if he were a mere schoolboy.” 

“If Paul were as worthless and trifling as 


you are, I ’d not bother myself about him, 
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but I am in hopes of making something out 
of him,” replied Martha. 

Paul seemed to hesitate. 

“ Paul,” said Martha, “are you going to 
compel me to resort to extreme measures?” 

Just at this crisis the landlady thought it 
was the proper time to make a few re- 
marks. 

“You just clear out of here, now, and 
leave my guests alone.” 

Paul intimated that he was not quite 
ready to go, but judging from his looks he 
really wished that he had left long before. 

* Come, Paul,” said Martha, “1 will show 
you the hole which a considerate carpenter 
has made for the accommodation of young 
men who desire to emerge from this den,” 
and seizing him by the back of the coat col- 
lar and dragging him to the door, shoved 
him through the door, into the street. 

Having told Paul to please wait for her, 
Martha returned, and going up to the as- 
tounded landlady, dealt her a ringing box 
on the ear, and then catching her by the 
hair, bumped her head on the wall, remark- 
ing: — 

“This is to warn you not to tamper with 
my future husband, or something disagreea- 
ble may happen to you.” 

After she had almost twisted the land- 
lady’s head off, Martha went out and escort- 
ed Paul to his home. As they walked off 
she seemed to be telling him something that 
was of national importance, judging by the 
strict attention he paid. , 

She was arrested for assault on the land- 
lady, and a slight fine was imposed. 

“ Do you think you will be able to make a 
reliable, good husband out of Paul?” asked 
the Justice. 

“J think so,” replied Martha, feeling the 
muscles of her arm. “ At present, as we are 
not yet married, I do not feel as if 1 had any 
right to assume authority over him. I have 
to rely entirely on moral suasion, but when 
we are once happily married. I shall not 
hesitate to remonstrate earnestly with aim. 
He is pretty well broken in already,” and 
turning to Paul, she urged him to pay the 
fine, which he did. 

After the couple had left the court room, 
the judge drew a long breath, and re- 
marked : — 


“ What a mother-in-law she will be after a 
while.” 


Following is the biography of a ten-year- 
old youngster of this city’s public school, 
written by himself: — 

First.— When and where were you born? 
Of what descent ? 

Second.— Where have you lived ? 

Third.— How have you spent your life? 

Fourth.— What remarkable things have 
happened to you? 

Fifth. — What would you like to become? 

“I was born in Kansas City, Jackson 
County, Missouri, West Central States, U. 
S. A., Western Hemisphere, Tuesday, Jan. 
13, 1873. I am English descent. 

“] have lived in Kansas City all my life. 

“Once I tumbled down a well, and was 
fished out with a clothes-line. I fell down 
steps two or three times, and mashed my 
fingers once when I was a little kid. I got 
in some jam that had cayenne pepper in it, 
and it made me dance like a wet hen on a hot 
brick. 

“I want to become an angel.” 


One night last week the door-bell of a 
Dallas dentist was violently wrenched. 

Dr. Armstrong, which was the name of 
the dentist, opened the door and saw before 
him a well-dressed, middle-aged colored 
man, ten shades darker than the ace of 
spades, leaning on whose arm was a light 
mahogany-colored female, who appeared to 
be busy shedding tears, and stifling emo- 
tions with a handxerchief. 

“ Doctor, please scuse me from disturbin’ 
yer at dis onseasonable hour of de night, 
but dis heah lady am sufferin’ to hab some 
teef drawed and I am willin’ ter pay yer for 
yer labor.” 

As the dentist was a kind-hearted man, 
who was glad of an opportunity to relieve 
haman suffering, he conducted the couple 
into his dental arena. 

“ Perhaps there is no occasion to extract 
the teeth. I can put something into the 
cavities to deaden the pain.” 

“ Yes, sah; dar am de wust kind of neces- 
sity to yank dem teef out. I don’t wan’ no 
choleraform or udder druggeries bout dis 
heah bizness ter deaden the pain. De 
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moah pain de better. I don’t want dem ar’ 
teef pulled out quick. I wants yer ter sor- 
ter wrench em out slow, like de hoofs of a 
stalled horse being pulled outen de mud. 
I ’se got der money ter pay yer fur de labor. 
Take yer time, doctor, an’ if it takes yer 
half an hour I kin stand it. 

“] doan want no teef pulled. My teef- 
ache am done better,” exclaimed the ginger- 
bread colored female. 

“What is the meaning of all this non- 
sense,” asked the doctor, laying down an 
instrument in shape something like a mon- 
key-wrench. 

“You wants some ’splanations does yer? 
Dis heah gal am my wife. Yes, sah; she 
am my wife, sich as sheam. Dis heah arter- 
noon she kep’ a holdin’ on to her jaw, sayin’ 
dat her teef ached an’ she had to go toa 
dentis’, so off she went leabin’ me at home 

tocook de supper. I "lowed I smell a mice, 
so I follered her up.” 

“I did hab de toofache den,” moaned the 
unhappy wife. 

“Yer did, did yer, Matildy, I s’pose dat 
ar’ bandy-legged, goggle-eyed, lantern-jawed 
yaller-faced barber, what smells like a pole- 
cat, am a dentist. Since when has he got 
de license to pull teef out er de odder men’s 
wives, hey? Now, doctor, I ’se gwinter hab 
der teef tended ter myself. I'll jess hold her 
head "tween my kneeses, and you keep on 
pullin’ teef ontil I tells yer to stop. I ’se 
got de money ter pay yer fur yer work.” 

Matilda gave a scream that might have 
awakened a dead policeman, whereupon the 
indignant doctor bowed them out of the 
door. 

The Dallas Othello left to hunt up a den- 
tist who could sympathize with an injured 
husband, but he did not probably succeed, 
for late that night the identical colored man 
was arrested for disturbing the peace and 
quiet of the neighborhood. He was prac- 
ticing on his wife’s jaws with a hatchet and 
acold chisel. 


EpitH .— How nice it would be if we 
could both go to the same resort this sum- 
mer, I rather expect to go to Saratoga 
again. It is such a delightful place ; lots of 
gentlemen there you know. 

EULALIE.— Oh, I could n’t think of it. 


I am going to Niagara Falls, as usual. The 
gentlemen are not so numerous there as at 
Saratoga, but it is ever so much nicer. 

“Well, I never was there, but Iam sure I 
would not prefer it to Saratoga.” 

“Oh, indeed you would. If you spent 
one season at Niagara, you would never go 
anywhere else, especially with your pa and 
ma guarding you like hawks.” 

“But what advantage can Niagara 
have?” 

“ The noise of the falls drowns the sound 
of kissing.” 


“I think, my dear, March pork is a good 
purchase,” said Mr. Potts, taking another 
pancake and skimming over the morning 
Paper. 

“I guess we don’t need any, thank you,” 
said Mrs. Potts. “If you see any good Oc- 
tober butter anywhere, you might send up a 
jar.” 

“You don’t understand me, my dear. I 
mean a little speculation. Let me show you 
how it works. Now, I buy two hundred 
and fifty barrels of pork at twelve dollars 
and thirty-seven and a half cents a barrel.” 

“ Heavens and earth, Mr. Potts, where are 
you going to put it all?” 

“ Don’t be so fast, wife. I don’t ever see 
the pork myself, or have anything to do with 
it.” 

“I thought you just said you were going 
to send up two hundred and fifty barrels.” 

“No, I did n’t. The pork I am going to 
buy is way off in Chicago.” 

“ How do you know whether it is good or 
not, then?” 

“Dear me, wife, what do I care whether 
it is good or bad? I merely go long.” 

“You mean you go along minding your 
own business.” 

“No, no. That ’s a technical phrase. 
Let me explain to you. You see when I go 
long, the bucket shop goes short.” 

“ Short?” 

“Short, Mrs. Potts.” 

“Short of pork? Why don’t they get 
some more, then?” 

“Good Lord, wife, the whole thing is as 
plain as day. Here I go to a bucket shop 
and buy two hundred and fifty barrels of 
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pork, That, don’t you see, makes them 
bears and me a bull.” 

“ Don't you know any better, Mr. Potts, 
than to talk like that before your own chil- 
dren? I should think you’d be ashamed 
of yourself, sir. You get worse and worse, 
every day.” 

“You don't know what you are talking 
about, Mrs. Potts. When I buy two hun- 
dred and fifty or five hundred barrels of 
pork, it shows I feel like a bull.” 

“ T should think you ’d feel like an idiot.” 

“ I buy two hundred and fifty barrels of 
pork, as I said before, Mrs. Potts, and cover 
it with margins.” 

“ What kind of margins ?” 

“ Oh, five-cent margins to begin with.” 

“] should n’t think margins as cheap as 
that would be good for anything. You ’d 
better let me go and pick them out for you, 
Mr. Potts. Men never know about such 
things.” 

“I buy two hundred and fifty barrels of 
pork, Mrs. Potts, and hold on to it until 
March.” 

“I thought you said you would n’t have 
any to hold on to.” 

“As I said before, Mrs. Potts, I buy two 
hundred and fifty barrels of pork, and hold 
on to it until March comes, and the pork, 
according to my way of thinking, will be 
worth a dollar or two more a barrel than I 
gave for it, and I ’ll be anywhere from two 
hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars 
ahead. What do you think of that, Mrs. 
Potts ?” 

“ Where is the five hundred dollars com- 
ing from?” 

“From my deal.” 

“ What deal?” 

“ The deal I just told you about.” 

“I have n’t heard a word about a deal, 
Mr. Potts. I guess you’re out of your 
head this morning. I don’t see what has 
got into you lately.” 


The janitor of the Dime Museum, on 
Market Street, was dusting off the anacon- 
das early one morning, when a woman ap- 
peared leading a man who had evidently just 
finished tinting the bailiwick a dark purple. 


“ Come in here a moment, dear,” said the 
woman coaxingly. 

“ Ain —hic— got 'ime,” hiccoughed the 
frightful example, “ got ter—hic—meet man 
down town—him—im-er-portant biz.” 

“ But T want you to look at some bologna 
sausage before | buy it,” and, dexterously 
paying the door-keeper, she steered her 
worser half up in front of the boa-con- 
strictor case. “Those look nice, don’t they, 
George?” 

The rattled citizen glared at the serpents, 
clung to his wife’s arm, and muttered busk- 
ily, as he wiped his brow with trembling 
hands : — 

“ Are — hic — are those sausages —hic— 
Maria?” 

“ Why, of course, dear. How many shall 
we get?” 

With a hollow groan the miserable man 
started for the door. 

“ Take me home, Maria — take me home, 
and send for the doctor! I’m going to 
swear off this time for good! It’s time for 
me to let go!” 


DAUGHTER. — Say, ma, how much of a 
fortune have you got? 
for little people like you to concern yourself 

MAmMaA, — My child, that is n’t a subject 
about. 

DAUGHTER.—Oh, yes, ma, it is. There’s 
a girl in my class that’s only seven, and 
she was telling me that she would be worth 
fifty thousand dollars when her pa and ma 
kicked the bucket.” 


GEORGE.— Nellie, you promised me faith- 
fully that you would never fiirt again, but 
you have proved false. 

NELLIE.— Have 1? And pray, on what 
do you base your accusation ? 

“ A friend of mine told me he saw you, or 
some one who looked very like you, flirting 
with a stranger in a Broadway omnibus.” 

“ And you believe it?” 

“ How can I help it? You yourself have 
confessed that you flirted with young Cap 
tain Lawrence while you were out sailing 
last summer in his yacht Uno.” 

“ Yes, but how does that prove that I have 
“been false to my promise again?” 

‘Falsus in Uno, falsus in omnibus.” 
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THE TRAMP'S RESOLVE. 


A tramp sat on a rich man’s stoop; 
The day was cold and drear; 

The battered can beneath his coat 
Was filled with aged beer. 


His shoes were bad, his coat was torn, 
He wore an ancient “‘ Knox,’’ 

And through as many air-holes peeped 
His carrot-colored locks. 

Thus did he ruminate, as I 
Strode by with worldly air; 

“T 'll drink no more — no, not a drop, 

Reform I will, I swear!” 


I paused and said: ‘‘Good man, I heard 
Those words you uttered low, 

And I’m so pleased I ’ll take you home 
And dine you, if you go.” 


He smiled and answered, *‘ Bless you, pard; 
You ’re off the bloomin’ scent, - 
When I remarked I ’d drink no more, 
’T was water that I meant.” 


The last weary traveler was stowed away 
for the night; the last curtain was drawn 
across the section, and the low rumble of 
the train through forest and clearing, farm 
and valley, was only broken by the occa- 
sional snore of a heavy sleeper. Miles and 
miles of the dreary solitude of Missouri 
night scenery were left in the distance; the 
train went whizzing by small, unimportant 
stations, and now halted at some wayside 
tank and took in solid and liquid refresh- 
ment for the bloodless horse. But why 
should it now slow up in the dreariest of all 
the many dreary, unforbidding places along 
the road? What ill looking stranger was 
that who just entered the car, and passed 
down the aisle between the slumberers, with 
a scowling face, stamped with a sinister 
brand? 

“Crack!” Surely a pistol shot! 

“I knew it! I’ve been looking for that 
sort of thing for the last six months!” 
shouted a Kansas City drummer, diving for 
the aisle and getting there with both feet. 
“T surrender.” 

“Crack!” 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord — be- 
sides that I have n’t got a pistol,” echoed a 
muffled voice from the sepulcher of an up- 
per berth. 


“ Crack!” 

“Oh, save me from Jim boys! Landlord, 
save me!” shrieked the woman from Par- 
sons, “save me for my darter’s sake!” 

“ Crack!” 

‘“*Throw up your hands,” said the drum- 
mer, trying to squirm away. 

The woman from Parsons complied rapid- 
ly, and he slipped out to the rear plat- 
form. The train was just starting away 
from a ghostly tank looming up against 
the rosy-hued horizon of approaching day. 
The conductor entered the car from the 
other end. 

“ Crack !” 

He dodged into the smokers’ apartment 
and peered out. Capped and undressed 
heads were thrust without the curtains, and 
white, anxious faces looked up and down 
the aisle. 

“ Any train-robbers at your end?” shout- 
ed the drummer above the din of the howl- 
ing Parsons woman. 

“Not any down my way,” answered the 
conductor, stepping out in front of the old 
lady’s berth. “Thunder and Mars! What 
is this? A soda fountain?” 

“ Crack!” 

“ Why, for the land’s sake!” broke in the 
Parsons woman, “ef that ain’t my yeast; 
six bottles of it, all fer Jane, and busted, 
busted, busted! I was afeered all along 
that the rattle of the keers would get the 


stuff a-workin’.” 


“What ’s become of Pluggers?” asked’ 
one friend of the other. 

“Why, don’t you know?” was the reply. 
“He drank himself to death some time 
ago.” 

‘* Ah, I thought that would be his end,” 
was the self-sufficient comment. “I did n’t 
think he could last long at the rate he was 
going. When did it happen?” 

“ He was drowned last month.” 

“ But I thought you said he drank himself 
to death.” 

“So he did. Drank too much salt wa- 


ter.” 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


Jones (an eligible bachelor, whispering tender- | screwed up my pluck to the pitch of popping the 
ly). —“ There ’s too much music in this world, | question somebody always began to sing, and, of 
: fe Miss Mary. I should have married long ago if it | course, I had to” 

2 had n’t been for too much music. WheneverI’d| Cyorus or BYSTANDERS. “Shshshshsh!” 
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HIGH LIFE. 


Mrs. KERosENE.—“I cannot tell you how | much pleased).—“ You flatter me, I am sure.” 
pleased I am to meet your here, Dr. Blenkinsop,| Mrs, Kerosenz.— “Oh, no! It is so nice to 
and especially to go down to dinner with you.” | sit by somebody who can tell one exactly what 

Dr. BLENKINSOP (an eminent physician, ! to eat, drink and avoid, you know!” 
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may fail, and yet, by wise management, 
regain its credit. So, also, if wise counsels 
are followed, the strength and vigor of 
a failing constitution may be restored. 
Many cases like the following could be 
cited: Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, 
Mass., says, that on account of impure 
blood, his whole constitution was shaken. 
After taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for 
a mouth, his health was restored, and his 
original vigor regained. 


Speculation 


as to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes 
before the light of such evidence as that 
furnished by O. T. Adams, Spencer, O., 
who says: ‘For years I suffered acutely 
from Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, 
until within the last few months, with- 
out enduring the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved 
my life. My appetite and digestion are 
good, and I feel like a new man.” ‘Two 
bottles of 


Sar 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes 
Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: ‘A humor 
of the blood debilitated me, and caused 
very troublesome scrofulous bunches on 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and 
strength. It has also greatly lessened the 
swellings. I am confident they will be 
entirely removed by continued use of the 
Sarsaparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, 
N. Y., was afflicted, from boyhood, with 
scrofulous sore throat. Four bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured him, and he has 


Never 


since been troubled with the disease. 


Failure 


to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
waste of money, but useless suffering. 
John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass., 
says: ‘“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
boils, sores, and itches, which no other 
remedy could remove. I tried several 
other so-called ‘sarsaparillas, but re- 
ceived no benefit from them.” William 
H. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 
Mass., writes that 


The Cause 


of all his sufferings, “enough to kill a 
dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
and liver to properly perform their func- 
tions. He was permanently cured by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. George 
Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 
Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
New York city, writes: ‘I have person- 
ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


for Rheumatism, with entire success 
There is no medicine in the world equal to 
it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
effects of high living, and all the various 
forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “I suffered 
for months from debility, and pains in the 
lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
of me. I am entirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “I 
have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
practice for a number of years, and find 
its action admirable.” It never 


Fails 


to vitalize the blood and expel impurities, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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dressings. Take no other. 
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For CLeansinc THE Skin and Scalp of Birth Humors, 
for allaying Itching, seo and Inflammation, for curing the 
first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, 
Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood diseases, CuT1- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura Soap, an exqui- 
site Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cuticura Reso.vent, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, are infallible. Absolute- 
ly pure. Sold everywhere, Price, Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 
3; RESOLVENT, $1. DruGc anp CHEMICAL 

Boston. 


@™ Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HAMPLIN’S 
PEARL, 


FUR BEAUTIFYIN FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


ORPULE! Recipe and notes how 
Ney to harmlessly, effectu- 
ally = raply cure cure 


ity Without semi-starvation ion dietary, 
Mail, Oct. 24th, says: “ Its effect is not sales to salest th the 
amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity to in- 
duce a radical cure of the disease. Mr. R. makes no 
whatever; any person, rich or poor, can on his work 
by ~ thy six cents to cover postage to F. C, RUS- 
L, .» Woburn House, Store St., Bed- 
ford laden, Eng.”’ 


BEAUTIFUL 2222 "=: 


Requisites! How to 

Preckice’" Tan! and Pock-Marks! Emolitane heals Chapped 
Hands! Face and Lips. Toilet. 
for the Hair. Co: uous flesh 10 


su 
15 Ibs. th! AME PAPER 


Ghich hester Chemical Co., 
2819 Madison Square, WOM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASREAGH: 


A. J. REACH CO. 


Manufacturers of LAWN TENNIS. 


=v - —_ Quaker City Tennis Racket the latest and best made, 
tt : laying surface. Stringing unequaled. Fine Rackets, our own 
mem rom $1.50 to $5.50 each. A full line of 


+ POPULAR TENNIS RACKET. TENN IS SETS AND TENNIS SUPPLIES. 
Send fer Illustrated Catalogue, Free 


23 So. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE TRUE ODOR OF THE VIOLET 


imparted to Note Paper, Laces and Handkerchiefs, by 

Massey’s Florentine Violet Orris Powder, In 

ets, 25c. and each.—CaSwELL, MassEy & Co,, 
6th Ave., and 1121 Broadway, N. Y., and Newport, R. ok 


ous Hair, Moles, Warts, Frec kles, Poth, 
Red Nose, Eruptions, Scars, Pitting, and 
their treatment. Dr. J 


37 North Pearl Street, Alban 
Established 1870. ie. for Book. 


350 OLD VIOLINS 


From Italy an es $1000 ; 500 ae of 
NEW VIOLINS. European es, from 
. cents to $150 each ; 2000 folas, and 
Double Basés, in tune col re 
ases, Bows, ings, Varnish, Necks, Ba c. 
violin Send for Ostalogue, ELIAS 


OWE, 88 Court street, Boston, Mass. 
A RARE BOOK, just out. How 
to Develop the Bust and Form.”’ 
Full explanation only meth- 


AD IES for as 
P.-O. Drawer 179, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PIL PILLS! ! 


LADIES 


PILLA-SOLVENE—Only genuine Solvent. Per- 
minenutiy dissolves Superflueus Hair, root and 
branch, in five minutes, without pain, discoloration, or 
injury. Particulars, 6 cents. 

and Certain. Particulars, 


wi OX SPECIFIOCO... Phi el 


IT PAYS 


20 FINE IMPORTED NO 
two soc. Stamps 
ra Cara © P. 1531, N 


AND NOT’ 
WEAR)OUT 


SOLD 


Sun and Sun set sent pone 
CHROMOS ower of of Music 


Tuomas & Tatzot, Boston 


j 
SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, FKECKLES, 
| —~. = G / — 3 lea ving the skin soft and fair, adde great beauty to the 
x, complexion, Patti and ail beautiful women 
use ONLY 50 cts. bottle, worth double that 
@, \ compares with other articles for the same purpose. 
¢ Ali Druggists it. Be sure --on get the genuine. 
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— 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE $1,000 °twesrmenr. 


—j To Subscriber Will Receive Less 
Than 25 Cents in Cash. 


The following list of prizes A — — to the Titeniiness. who subscribe for our paper between this date and the 30th day 
of July. Positively and 


—— cates your name on our subscription books and mail you 
FTY,CEN NTS regularly for Six Months the y and 


The List of Presents to be Given to our Subscribers : 
ov’t Bond 00 each...3500 reenb’ 0 each...... 
‘Band “ibe each...... 3 0 “HRS 


Greenb’ each......... 
-S. Greenb’ ks, $50 each......... rize 
5 Grand Parlor Organs, 3 Grand Pianos, 1 to. foot Sloop = worm 1 res Roy Fifteen-foot Canoe, 1 Four-Oared 
Row-Boat, 1 Columbia Bicycle, 2 Phwtons, 5 Top Buggies, 5 Elegant Black Silk Dress Patterns, 2 Vil Carts, 5 Best Sing- 
er Sewing Machines, 2 Raw Silk Parlor Suits, 2 Plush Silk Parlor suits, 5 Silver Dinner Services, 1 Black Walnut Marb 
Top Chamber Suit, 100 Sets Solid Silver Teaspoons (6 to the set), 100 Solid Silver Tabi ns, 100 Solid Silver Dessert 
Spoons, 100 Sets Silver Forks (6 to the set), 100 Sets Silver-Plated Dinner K nives (6 to the set), 100 Silver Sugar Shells, 50 Silver 
Ice Pitchers, 1,000 Pho each), 1 Pocket Silver Fruit K uives, 1,000 Gentlemen's Pocket Knives, 20 Gen- 
tlemen's Gold Watches, 20 adies’ Go! oe © Boys’ Watches, 3 Solitaire Diamond Finger Rings, 2,500 Souvenir=Art 
Portfolios, 500 Ladies’ Gold Lockets, 500 Gold Finger Rings, 100 Ladies’ Brcastpins, 200 Gent's Scarf Pins and Watch Chains, 
2,000 Fine M 4 Gold Toothpicks, 500 B iful Nickel Clocks, 2,500 Gold ‘onthpicks, 2,000 Gold Pencils, 104 Te 
Every subscriber who does not get one of the above valuable prizes will receive a present of Twenty-five Cents in cash. 
ae. ¢ i, Overy oe ee who subscribes for six months will receive our elegant illustrated paper for six months and one Receipt 
above Presents ranging from 25 cents in cash to One Thousan! Dollars in Cash, Our paper has now 
a bona wade circulation of 150,000 subscribers. Has been established eight years. All of the above presents will be awarded 
July 30th, in a fair and impartial manner. A full list of the award will be furnished subscribers free. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR :: «toh fr Fear ths Parm, Field and Stock 


a and send Jon, immediate mbered Receipts good for three of the above presents, 


500 § ) STEU.W WINDING WATCHES FREE In order that we may positively know what papers pay us best, the 

publisher has bought 500 Stem-winding Watches, and these 500 

will be given away to the first 500 people answer this advertisement and give us the name of the paper where 

the ~ ‘ou send us 60 oa will be entitled to one watch and one Receipt goed for one present, 
These watches are warranted good time-keepers. 

The paper is worth Gouble ti the subscription price. As to our reliability, we refer to any Bank or Express Company in 
Chicago, and the Commercial Agencies. We are now known the world over. Money in sums of §1 may be sent in an or- 
dinary letter at our risk ; larger sums should be sent by Postal Note or Registered Letter, P. 0. Money Order, or Express, 

Remember, these are Presents given to our Subseribers absolutely Free. The $1 is the regular subscription price to the 
paper for one year, and 50 cents for six months, so that these presents cost you nothing. Address 


FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, 89 Randolph St., Chicago, Il!. U.S. A, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE THESE: SJEWELS-FREE 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 


ing chapter of Mr. Wm. H. Thomes’ new story,— 


Turs el poe wel collection, isting of Ring, Collar- 
Charming Beomances, Hinmorous Sketches, Bruton, Lady's 
Love Stories, Travels aud Adventures by of wee 


For 1885. ILLUSTRATED. 


YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains the open- 


LEWEY AND |; 


Or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings. 


Sea and Land, Hlinstrated Poems, Mnsic, 
Juvenile Department, Editer’s Drawer, 
Pussle Page, Ladies’ Department, House- 
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JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


For ASTHMA, 


ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 


The success which has attended the use of this preparation makes it worthy 
the attention of all who suffer from these distressing complaints. 
The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a few years since for the 
benefit of his health, which was impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma. 
While under the treatment of an eminent German physician, who became interested 
in his case, his asthma disappeared; he procured the recipe which had done so 
much for him, Within the past few years this Remedy has been used in thousands i 
of the worst cases with astonishing and uniform success. It contains no poisonous \ 
or injurious properties whatever. 


Send for sample and descriptive pamphlet to the proprietors, 
JOSEPH BuRNETT & Co., Boston, MAss. 


EFFICACIOUS. 


Household fever and tly operates upon the bowels _It is emphatically 
valuable tor Travelers, bie, to the ammallest child as to 


ECONOMICAL. PORTABLE. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 

A palatable effervescing draught; affords 

immediate and permanent relief in 
Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Headache, 
Heartburn, 


Flatulency, 
Dyspepsia. 


> For New uofa. 
| 


ROOFING 


; Price low: anybody can apply on Steep or Flat sur- 
: a face: materials durable, Fire-Proof. Write at once for 
illustrated Book, Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 


The most beautiful and finest toned . 
in the world. Low prices, easy pay. 


+ Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 


ment, Send for catalogue. Ad 


inducements ever 
News your time to 
orders for our celebrated 


some 
-old Band Moss Rose — Bet, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated = full address 


IMPROVED ROUT BEE 
ES age 25 cts. Makes allons 


tous, sparkling and wholesome oo 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
E. HIRES , 48 N. Del. Ave., 


STEEL 


LLOTTS The Fost 203, 4043 
PENS. Seid throughout the 
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-BASHMERE Doug VET 


Without a sprinkling, $9 {0 speak, of some delicate 
perfume no ladys toilet is complete. <== 
Colgate & Cos Cashmere Bouquet’ perfiume is one 
of the sweetest, most lasting and satisfactory of all. 
Observe the name and trade mark of 
Col gate & Co, on each bottle which assure 
ie purchasers of Superior ana Uniform quality. 
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Baltimore. 


BILIT 


ND DURA 


on their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PBR- 
in 


hich establishes them as unequalled 


WORKMANSHIP, A 


KMINENCE, w 


TOUCH 


TONE 
_Warerooms :' 112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore St., 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC up 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary | 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude | 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. | 

Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER | 
CO., 106 Wall Srteet, New York. 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eater dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorrhester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& Dorchester, Mass. 


Parson Wilder Calis on .irs. Pully. 
by Neil Burgess. 

T did my soul good,” said 
Mrs. Puffy, “to see old 
Parson Wilder come in. 
the dear old soul; he 
looked as smiling as a 
basket of chips, and it was 
a nice morning, the sun 
shining right into our set- 
ting-room; and, as luck 
would have it, 1’d just 
gotall cleaned 
put on a clean calico and 
white apron, and, if I do 
say it, ] looked as slick as 
—well, you'd oughter to seen it 


a whistle; and our garden 


| —& mass of posies and blossoms everywhere; and as it 


ad rained in the night everything was as fresh as a 
cowcumber, ‘Well, well!’ says the parson, ‘this is a pic- 
ture one could never forget,’ and he looked at my floor 
and kitchen-table; they were both white as snow. and my 
milk-pans —well you could just sec your face in ‘em, and 


| €verything was as neat as a pink. 


“Tcut hima pie and got him a pitcher of wuk, cae 


COUIG SLE NE Was LUCY, ana when 
filled up hecommeaced: * Cleanliness is next to God 
now,’ says he, ‘what makes this home look so bright 
and pure asthelily? SaysI ‘It’s Sapolio.’ 


- 


“‘Tow? says he, putting his hand _ to his ear, ‘cause 
he’s a little deaf. ‘ Sapolio!’ I yelled in his ear, ‘No.’ says 
he, ‘no; it’s virtoo, moral virtoo, that’s er shining through 
itall,’ and he kept that up till supper time, and stayed 
and eat a big supper (i'm afraid they ain't er feeding the 
old man as wellup to his house as they oughter); and after 
he had gone hum, I couldn't help thinking, as I looked at 
my floor, lo and etceterer, that it may be oral 
Yittoo shining 1rough ’em, but it takes Sapolio to jetch 
at out! 

If your grocer does not keep Sapolio he can order it for) 
you trom any wholesale grocer in the United States. 


What is Sapolio? 


It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, whic’: has | 
no equal for ull cleaning purposes, except the laundry | 

What will Sapoliodo ? Why, it will clean paint, : .ake 
oil cloths bright. You can scour the knives and fork» with | 
it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 


The wash basin, the bath tnb, even the greasy kitchen | 
sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you use SAPOLI’?. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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LeweyandI ..... Wm. H, Thomes 113 
A Prayer. ..... Erminie C. Stray 138 
The Bonnie Blue Flag . 


Ruth Crosby Doane 139 
Heartbroken . . . 
“Always, Douglas”... Julia A. Knight 152 
The Benefit ofa Doubt. . Mrs. B. F. Culbertson 157 
Cyprus Locusts A Dweller in the East 
A Romance of the Stage . A. Maurice Low 164 
Womanand War... ... .. Fleeta 167 
Loyal . .. .. . . . Catherine Earnshaw 168 
A Hired Machine. .. . 


Erminie C. Stray 173 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.) 


CONTENTS. 


To TwoGirls . . 175 
An Earthquake Region . . Yulius A. Palmer, Fr. 175 
An Experiment . . W. Davidson 179 
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Esther Serle Kenneth 18s 
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Sanda Enos 


Katy’s Unloveliness . . 


HALL’S 


Hair Renewer 


Furnishes the nutritive principle by which 
the hair is nourished and supported. It 
will prevent the hair from falling out, 
cure all humors and diseases of the scalp, 
and will restore gray hair to its original 
color. 

“I have used Hall’s Hair Renewer for 
over twenty years, and am satisfied that 
no hair preparation has ever been pro- 
duced equal to it. It gives the hair a 
wonderfully soft and glossy appearance, 
promotes its healthy growth, preserves the 
original color, and —" the scalp white 
and clean.’ Mrs. Mary J. Emerson, 
Albany, N. Y. 


3 
Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS: 
An inimitable dye, in one preparation. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


who discover any signs of impurities in the 
blood of their children should be prompt 
in the use of proper remedies. The neg- 
lect of such care for young girls is the 
primary cause of most of the diseases 
which afflict women. Mrs. Harriet H. 
Battles, South Chelmsford, Mass., writes: 
**My daughter, 12 years of age, has suf- 
fered for the past year from general 
debility. A few weeks since, we com- 
menced giving her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and her health has greatly improved.” 
Mrs. F. T. Robinson, Perkins st., Somer- 
ville, Mass., says: *‘ Mothers should use 


AYER’S: 
Sarsaparilla 


in their families. Itis invaluable to girls 
between the ages of 10 and 14 years.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


JAMES PYLE 


Z 


BEST THING KNOWN 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 


owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
rand Beauty 

to the 


CUTICURA 
hak REMEDIES.” 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itchi 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile HS 
mors cured by the Cuticura RemeEptes. 
CuricurasResoivent, the new blood purifier, clean 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous é 
ments, and thus removes the cause. j 
Coticura, the great Skin Cre, instantly allays Itchi 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ule 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. ; 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Tol 
Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indispensable 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemish 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Remepies are absolutely pure, and the on 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautiflers. ‘ 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents ; Resolvent, $i Potter Drug and Che 
icai Co., Boston, Masé, : 
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FREDERICK BROWN’S 
JAMAICA GINGER. 


THE GENUINE 


his is a remedy suited to the 
extremes of Heat and Cold 
and at all times beneficial, when 
| gentle Tonic and Stimulating 
@ Influences are required. 
i — Its stimulating property, being 
independent of alcoholic power, 
its effect as a frequent remedy 
need never be dreaded. 

While it Strengthens and Re- 
freshes the debilitated in the 
Summer Season, it is not less 
potent during the inclemency of 
Winter, by warming with its 


E-FOURTH. 


bling the system to resist the 
influences of incipient diseases 
which lurk in a changing climate. 

By travelers on long journeys 
by land or by sea, it will be found 
invaluable. In every household 


IT IS A NECESSITY, 


SHUN IMITATIONS. 


healthful tonic principle, and ena- 


—FOR— 
FREDERICK BROWN, - 
PHILADELPHIA. 


: 
a 
SIZE REDUCED ON 
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by ‘Brown, successorta, and | 
nd willof Frederick Browndecensed :: 
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PERFUM 


COLGATE & COS 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 


COLGATE & COS 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 


Colgate 
Cashmere Bouquet Perfume 


for the 
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